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CAUSES OF 

A TRAVELER following the path of 
La Salle across the plains of the Illinois 
to-day would be struck, even on the most 
superficial survey, by the signs of agri- 
cultural prosperity. Broad farms, sub- 
stantial buildings, bursting cribs, fields 
drained with tile, and every evidence of 
good farming are visible. The original 
settlers, moreover, have won their for- 
tunes, and retired to the neighboring 
towns to spend their years of rest. It is 
common to find men who have amassed, 
from farming, fortunes counted by hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Iowa, 
also, is certainly to-day a successful 
farming community. And wherever a 
man of executive ability and training in 
farming has taken up agriculture upon a 
good soil, there comfort and prosperity 
are pretty sure to be found. But there 
is another side to the picture. A fire 
lies somewhere below all this Populistic 
smoke which has risen from the granger 
agitation and rolled ominously over the 
skies from Chicago and St. Louis during 
the past summer. 

Behind the political evolutions of the 
parties which have marshaled themselves 
under the leadership of Mr. Bryan there 
have been some forces at work which it 
The fact 
that so many delusions could result in 


may be interesting to record. 


a kind of political unity, and could pro- 
duce common political action, itself de- 
In truth, the ear- 
nestness of great groups of fanatical men 


mands explanation. 


in the Chicago convention has even a 
touch of pathos about it, the more that 
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they are evidently sincere and honest. 
They represent, however, certain strata 
in our economic and social organization. 
Throughout the newer States we find 
a widely spread class of undereducated, 
but minds. 
There is little pliability in their mental 


brawny, earnest, narrow 


processes. Once the single-ideaed brain 
has been oceupied by a theory, or craze, 
the 
closed. In 


gate to all other ideas is thereby 


a brain incapable of eco- 
nomic and judicial reasoning, the one 
idea now in possession engenders pre- 
judice, and even, in an emotional na- 
ture, frenzy. This class of minds may 
not always have the same craze, but, 
in its undereducated way, it is sure to 
have one of some sort. The subject 
of the fanaticism may change in time, 
but with the fanaticism we must always 
reckon so long as the undereducated 
class exists and wields a large political 
power. 

The honest but narrow mind is ever 
the prey of knaves. The cheat plies his 
trade among the untrained so long as 
the eternal-gullible maintains its seat in 
The thriftless incapa- 
ble purposely frames a scheme to make 


the human heart. 


something out of nothing, which often ap- 
peals to the naive honest as the cloud 
of fire by night guiding them out of the 
desert. Thus two general classes, both 
hoping to aequire riches by legerdemain, 
by tricks of legislation, come to work to- 
gether for a common aim. The honesty 
of the one is the mask for the dishonesty 
of the other; and they are stimulated, 
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in the attempt to rub the lamp of for- 
tune for the sake of obtaining sudden 
riches without the sweat of the brow, by 
the picture, familiar to us in the rapid 
development of a young country rich in 
varied resources, of men of their own 
undereducated kind who have stumbled 
upon great wealth. The man who for 
years has been eating his bacon over a 
deposit of petroleum, coal, copper, or 
gold, awakes some day to great wealth, 
puts on the fine linen of civilization, and 
stands as the possibility of what may at 
any moment come to every other one of 
his kind. Cupidity nudges the elbow of 
fanaticism. While this human quality is 
not confined to any particular part of 
our country, yet in the newer States 
there is an energetic restlessness in ur- 
ging a peculiar nostrum to which the 
older part of the country is a stranger. 
The narrow mind — like a popgun in 
which the last wad shoots out the first — 
honestly holds to its one idea, but this 
idea is driven out by any new agitation 
strong enough to force in another idea 
which may displace the old. 
of the old greenback delusion, following 


The basis 


the commercial crisis of 1873, was this 
same mental quality. The optimism of 
the Western spirit has created cities like 
Chicago, and it even built the palaces 
of the White City, but in feeble intel- 
lects this optimism is the spring to many 


harmful kinds of activity. In its expan- 


sive way it sees results before they have 
gone through the formality of taking 
place. 


The mere possibility of borrow- 
ing is itself almost the realization of 
brilliant dreams. The possession of a 
loan is a ladder to the pinnacle of life. 
The return of the loan to the lender and 
the way down the ladder again find no 
place in the imagination of the borrower. 

Such is the background of my picture. 
We can see the characteristics out of 
which a certain kind of results will sure- 
ly come. The greenback craze was the 
outcome of a depression following a long 
period of extraordinary inflation and 
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speculation after the Civil War. When 
the bubble burst in 1873, business dis- 
asters were not confined to the farm- 
ing class. Expansion of trade, inflated 
prices, airy ventures of all kinds col- 
lapsed, and brought down men of af- 
fairs in every occupation with pitiless im- 
partiality. The farmer, having entered 
into engagements for large sums when 
all the world was booming with specula- 
tive schemes of development, suddenly 
found himself prone on the ground, with 
his flying-machine lying splintered and 
But in this fate he 
found himself in company with men en- 


ruined beside him. 


gaged in all branches of manufacture 
and trade. It is in such a soil, composed 
of the débris of speculation and over- 
trading, that a crop of weedy delusions 
that 
the years succeeding a panic are the 


grows. It is commonly known 
ones in which quack remedies for indus- 
trial distress find many gullible victims. 
Untrained in economic reasoning, inex- 
perienced in industrial history, untaught 
in penetrating into the causes of com- 
mercial phenomena, the undereducated 
man is the prey to the first nostrum that 
happens to be offered him. His distress 
pinches. How easy to believe the dog- 
matic assertion that the cause of his dis- 
Why 
He knows precious little about the 
principles of money. Why should it not 


tress is the “ scarcity of money’! 
not ? 


be that, as well as something else of 
which he knows equally little? It is all 
He must believe 
the statements of the man who first gets 
his confidence. 


mysterious, anyway. 


Therefore, in times of 
industrial depression we have always 
We know 


that in many former depressions the 


had an epidemic of crazes. 


remedies proposed have had nothing 
whatever to do with silver, which to-day 
In 1874 
it was a greenback wad in the popgun ; 
since then the silver wad has driven out 
the greenback wad. In both cases it was 
clear that industrial disaster was due to 


appears as the sovereign cure. 


trading beyond all reason and judgment, 
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and that the quantity of money did not 
determine the quantity of goods and 
property in existence. 

Of course, the farmer who has over- 
traded, or expanded his operations be- 
yond his means, in a time of commercial 
depression is affected just as any one 
After 1873 he 
probably found himself in goodly com- 


else is in like conditions. 


pany, but the present difficulties seem to 
be limited to farming. It is quite cer- 
tain that in the last few years special con- 
ditions have surrounded the farmer and 
placed him in a peculiar position, — con- 
ditions which have not been common to 
men in other industries. If a period of 
over-development, confined almost entire- 
ly to agricultural interests, has been fol- 
lowed by the inevitable reaction, we may 
expect to see all the evidences of dis- 
tress in rural communities which follow 
in the wake of a general commercial cri- 
sis; and we may expect to find also that 
nostrum-mongers have come to the fore, 
charming and deluding the honestly dis- 
tressed farmer with the magic of their 
patent remedies. It boots nothing that 
the diagnosis is wrong or that the medi- 
cine is unfit ; the mind of one idea, by its 
nature, is hospitable to the first-comer, 
and prejudice closes the door to the ad- 
vice of the trained physician who arrives 
later. 

In the genuine Populistic programme 
silver plays but an unimportant rdle. 
For political purposes, it is skillfully 
made the common basis of action, in this 
campaign, by different groups of persons. 
Yet it is less hungrily demanded than 
inconvertible paper, or the sub-treasury 
scheme, or the income tax, or greater 
freedom from the militia, by the mind 
of the true Populist. 
ditions of agriculture have permitted the 


In short, the con- 


growth of numerous crazes, of which sil- 
ver is not even the tallest weed in the 
soil. Behind silver lies a whole thistle 
crop of ideas, with which we must event- 
ually deal. We shall have to face vari- 
ous schemes of redistribution of property, 
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even after the silver question has gone 
to its long home with the greenback. A 
craze is the inevitable manifestation of 
an idea strongly held by undereducated 
men. If it is not the greenback craze 
or the silver craze, it will be some 
other. 

While understanding that vagaries are 
prolific in a season of financial distress, 
the essence of our inquiry is to discover 
the causes which have brought about this 
situation of hardship. To one who has 
watched the larger industrial movements 
of recent decades it is clear that very 
powerful currents have been set in mo- 
tion, the force and direction of which 
may be unknown to the very persons 
who are unconsciously carried along on 
their surface. In this study, it may be 
possible, so to speak, to cast some sealed 
bottles into the currents, and thereby re- 
cord their trend and force. 

We are now witnessing in practical 
operation in the United States a diffi- 
cult adjustment of the farming indus- 
try under an economic principle as old 
as Ricardo. 
the unset- 
tled country originally plant themselves 


If only for geographical 
reasons, new-comers to an 
upon the soil most conveniently situated 
to harbors and rivers, irrespective of 
the fact that soil much richer and more 
fertile lies in the interior. The poor- 
er soil accessible to transportation is, in 
fact, the richer soil to the settler, who 
is saved the sacrifices of location dis- 
tant from the market. So long as wa- 
ter furnished the arteries of transporta- 
tion and trade, settlements were placed 
upon seacoasts and rivers. Rich farm- 
ing communities spread over the outlying 
districts adjacent to these settlements. 
The thin soil of New England once 
masqueraded in the guise of a prosper- 
ous farming district, but that is now 


And when Mr. 


Whittier, in the pages of this magazine, 


a thing of the past. 


mourned the decay of the farm and of 
rural life, and the departure of the 
ambitious boy to the town or city, he 
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touched with song the hard facts of an 
economic revolution. 

The same pitiless wave which has 
swept over Great Britain in recent de- 
cades, spreading confusion and disaster 
in English farming, reducing prices of 
farm products, shriveling English rent- 
rolls, changing the character of agricul- 
ture in many districts, has spread its in- 
fluence also over New England and the 
rest of the Eastern States, —a wave set 
in motion by the progress of the age, by 
the railway and the improved steamship. 
Its immediate effect was to bring the 
products of new, distant, and vastly rich- 
er farming-land into the same markets 
where the products of the old and poorer 
soil had been sold. In economic phrase, 
it was the insertion, into existing grades of 
cultivated land, of new grades of higher 
fertility. Consequently, if the required 
supply of food can now be produced more 
cheaply by the new and better soils, the 
old grades must go out of cultivation. 
It mattered not, in the inevitable on- 
ward sweep of this evolution of the fit- 
test instrument of production, — bring- 
ing cheaper food to hungry legions, — 
that the owner of the old farm had at- 
tachments of heart and association to the 
old lanes, the old blue hills, and the old 
trees. The progress of the age was un- 
der it all, like a ploughshare upturning 
the nest of his youth. 


The railway and the steamship have 


not yet ceased their iconoclastic opera- 
tions. A few years ago, the varied ex- 
panses of middle New York and the 
broad valleys of the Susquehanna made 
up the flower of our farms and gave 
solid incomes to their owners. This state 
of things is now of the past. Farming is 
no longer profitable in these districts, be- 
cause more fertile though distant lands 
have been brought within reach of mar- 
kets. The richer wheat-land in the 
middle West, and of the prairies of Min- 
nesota and Dakota, lay untouched until 
the railway opened up a cheaper trans- 
portation to the lakes and seaboard. 
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The cause of the enforced agricultural 
readjustment in the United States was 
the progress of the age, represented 
mainly by the modern railway. The 
fall of railway rates to less than one cent 
per ton per mile, and the generally du- 
bious condition of railway securities as 
investments, are glaring evidences of the 
pressure to secure cheap transportation 
in the exploitation of the West. 

It is a strange development — indeed, 
a curious travesty on justice — that the 
railway, which by reason of its low cost 
of transportation has practically de- 
stroyed the farming interests of the East, 
should be regarded by the farmer of the 
West as the vampire sucking out the 
blood of his agricultural profits; and 
yet the Western lands could have been 
opened to seaboard markets only by 
means of it and its low rates. The East- 
ern farmer must justly regard the rail- 
way, and the resultant competition of the 
richer farm-land in the West, as_ the 
sause of his ruin and the force which has 
driven him to new employments ; the 
Western farmer would not now be in 
existence if it were not for the railway. 
The proof that it has served the West- 
ern farmer well is to be found in the sad 
But by 
such revolutions is the progress of inven- 
tion marked. 


ruins of Eastern agriculture. 


Every great improvement 
which has cheapened the cost of repro- 
ducing existing forms of capital has ne- 
cessarily lowered the value of that pre- 
viously made, to the level at which it can 
be reproduced. Ocean steamships which 
cost $500,000 each five years ago — 
and which could now be built for $400,- 
000 — must have fallen in their capital- 
ized value by one fifth, or twenty per 
cent, irrespective of depreciation by wear 
and tear. In a similar way, the general 
introduction of steamships has lowered 
the selling price of sailing vessels. Every 
owner of capital in its various forms 
must always take the risk that invention 
may devise something cheaper in opera- 
tion than his existing machinery. 
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By the nature of his occupation, a 
farmer is subject to this principle quite as 
much as any owner of capital. His land 
may for the moment be the best in cul- 
tivation for wheat ; but any conceivable 
discovery, or any improvement of exist- 
ing devices, by which, directly or indi- 
rectly, new soils in any part of the world 
may be brought into competition with 
his own, must lower the price of his 
farm products. The wheat - growing 
farmer is, therefore, at the mercy of 
world-causes, and not merely of the do- 
mestic events within the boundaries of 
The 


wheat is a commodity whose price is 


his own country. reason is that 
not determined by home, but by foreign 
markets. We ourselves do not consume 
nearly the whole product of our wheat 
or cotton land. We export largely be- 
yond our own consumption. We export- 
ed in 1892 —a good year — 157,280,351 
bushels of wheat, and 15,196,769 barrels 
of wheat flour, when our total yield of 
wheat was 515,949.000 bushels. It will 
at once appear to the reader how surely 
the price of wheat must respond to influ- 
ences quite out of the ken of the ordinary 
farmer, and yet that the continuance of 
farming depends upon his keeping care- 
ful watch of all the forces affecting his 
business, wherever and however they may 
be acting throughout the world. 

The simple facts that we produce more 
wheat than we consume, and that, conse- 
quently, the price of the whole crop is 
determined, not by the markets within 
this country, but by the world-markets, 
are sufficient to put wheat, as regards its 
price, in a different class from those ar- 
It dif- 


fers very radically, for example, from 


ticles whose markets are local. 


corn: while we export 36.88 per cent 
of our wheat crop, we export only 3.72 
per cent of our corn crop (which in 1892 
was 1,628,464,000 bushels). Whether 
he knows it or not, whether he likes it or 
not, every man who chooses as his occu- 
pation in life the growing of wheat must 
be affected by everything which influences 
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the production and price of that article 
throughout the entire world. And it 
need not be said that many wheat-grow- 
ing farmers make little or no allowance 
for events beyond their limited range 
of local information. A good crop in 
Europe means a lessened demand for 
American wheat ; a large European crop, 
accompanied by a very large harvest at 
home, is sure to depress the price ab- 
normally ; and if, in addition to these 
two uniting causes, competing countries 
in Asia, South America, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia send large quantities of the same 
grain to Europe, the price may fall still 
further. A given demand may be more 
than met by an exceptional supply. It 
must then be remembered, too, that .as 
regards an article of food like wheat, 
after a person has taken his usual quan- 
tity, his demand does not rise with 
a falling price, but, after a saturation 
point of desire is reached, it practically 
ceases altogether. This accounts for the 
extreme fall in price produced by a sup- 
ply only slightly in excess of the ordinary 
demand. Does the farmer of our West- 
ern States study to adapt his supply to 
the known demand, as the manufacturer 
does? Probably not: he plants because 
he has wheat-land, and leaves the rest 
to the mysterious play of forces outside 
his ken. Yet it is certain, nevertheless, 
that the price of his grain is determined 
by events in Australia, Argentina, Egypt, 
India, Hungary, and Russia, or by exces- 
sive rains in England, France, or Ger- 
many. To know the economic nature 
of the farmer’s occupation is necessary 
to an understanding of his existing situ- 
ation, and one can clearly see how varied 
are the world-influences which may affect 
his efforts in growing wheat. 

The revolution by which invention 
and progress have forced a readjustment 
of industries, with a better relation to 
our natural resources, has wrenched the 
country and twisted it into new shapes. 
It has taken away the farming industry 
from the older States, and given it to the 
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newer territory where soils are richer. 
The problem left to the farmers of the 
Middle States is the difficult problem cor- 
rectly to learn the causes of the agricul- 
tural readjustment ; to master the quali- 
ties of the old soil for other crops ; sci- 
entifically to adapt the land to the new 
conditions brought by the opening up of 
new areas of superior soil. It is a pro- 
blem requiring a high order of intelli- 
gence and scientific training in farming. 

But a problem which under the most 
favorable conditions would be a com- 
plex and difficult one, is made far more 
serious by a movement which has taken 
away from farming the most enterpris- 
ing spirits and the most vigorous brains. 
The movement of the better minds away 
from the farms to the towns, where a 
wider career is opened, is so well known 
to Americans that I do not need to de- 
scribe it. Enterprising spirits have left 
New England mainly to the small farm- 
ing of the Irish ; and the Middle States 
have likewise enlarged their quotas in 
the towns. It is one of the most marked 
events in our economic history. The 
brightest youths speed to the cities as a 
matter of course. 

But even if, with Mr. Whittier, we 
sing dolorously of the abandoned farm, 
we cannot fail to see above the horizon 
the expanding roofs of the manufactur- 
ing town and the glittering attractions of 
the greater cities. We must see also a 
larger power to purchase food and other 
necessaries in the wages of the daily la- 
borer, graded schools instead of the 
“ district ”’ 
ter lighting, a larger nervous excite- 
ment, 


schools, better drainage, bet- 


more stimulus to the plodding 
a response to the offer of more 
intellectual tonics, a wider reading, and 
a more intelligent acquaintance with the 


mind, 


lives and manners of cultivated persons. 
If the moral tone of the city and town 
be low, in all probability children there 
are safer than on the farm, from vulgar 
vice, and from that inward moral star- 
vation which follows upon a lack of 


mental nourishment. In short, when in 
some farming districts one notes the bad 
roads, the social privation, the lonely 
isolation of farm life, one wonders that 
there are any farmers. The movement 
to the towns is really in answer to a 
craving for something besides mere ma- 
terial existence: it arises from a delight 
in the society of others and in access to 
books and information; from esthetic 
satisfaction and a general striving for 
the better thing. 

The effect of these revolutions upon 
farming was that in those years when a 
great industrial readjustment was taking 
place which required the best efforts of 
the best intelligences, at the very time 
when the hardest problem was presented 
for solution, social forces were at work 
to take away the men best capable of solv- 
ing the problem. Just as the situation 
became more serious, the least efficient 
were left to meet it. It is not necessary 
for me to say, by way of qualification, 
that there are efficient farmers; of course 
there are. Wherever one finds execu- 
tive ability and training in farming, there 


one is likely to see success, as in any 


other occupation of life. But I wish to 
emphasize my general point, that from 
the nature of his occupation the farmer 
is subjected to world-wide operations re- 
quiring careful foresight; that the age 
is bringing him new adjustments and 
new problems; and yet that the concom- 
itant part of the situation has been a 
marked reduction, due to the attractions 
of our cities, in the quality of farming 
skill and capacity. 

But the farmers on the richer soils of 
the trans- Mississippi States, although 
holding the coigne of vantage relatively 
to other farmers in this country, especial- 
ly as regards wheat-growing, have been 
themselves affected by special influences 
of an unfavorable kind. In the years 
of prosperity after recovery from the 
panic of 1873, the Western farming dis- 
tricts witnessed a curious epidemic of 
loans, an unexampled prevalence of bor- 
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rowing-made-easy. Eastern money-lend- 
ers sent unlimited sums, with reckless 
confidence, to be loaned on Western 
So little 
tion was exercised in this expansive era 


farm mortgages. discrimina- 
that the droughty lands of Kansas and 
Nebraska were estimated to be as good 
security as the more trustworthy soil of 
Iowa and Minnesota. Methods of lend- 
ing were careless; and the unwary met 
sad treatment at the hands of rogues, or 
fell victims to poor land-titles. The abun- 
dance of loanable capital was a premium 
on borrowing, and few farmers in need 
of improving their farms escaped the 
temptation. They were led into plans 
for expenditure without fully realizing 
the risks of farming, the operation of 
world-causes upon agricultural prices, or 
the difficulties of repaying loans after 
they were spent. 

Following the recovery from the panic 
of 1873, the development of western 
Minnesota and Dakota reached a stage 
of speculative expansion quite as dash- 
ing and bold as any ventures of Wall 
Street brokers. Over-confidence was sub- 
lime. No other part of the country was 
comparable for sound investment to this 
wheat Eldorado ; the East was a doubt- 
ful place for solid prosperity in compar- 
ison with this brilliant addition to our 
resources. Fortunes were to be made 
only in farming. Fathers bought shares 
in the ventures undertaken by their sons 
who had moved to the new West. Old 
residents of Ohio, [linois, or Wisconsin 
sold their lands to join the great hegira. 
In its way it was as picturesque and ex- 
citing as any like event in our history ; 
and it would not be easy to exaggerate 
the intensity of this period of the early 
eighties, soon after the resumption of 
specie payments. 

This over-development was to the farm- 
ers what overtrading is to the commer- 
cial world. The expansion having gone 
beyond legitimate bounds, the reaction 
was certain to come. The drought, hot 
winds, and consequent failure of crops, 


in Kansas and Nebraska, startled East- 
ern lenders into the discovery that the 
lands were in many cases valueless as se- 
curity. The time for repayment of loans 
came around, and brought with it a test 
of the good judgment of the borrowers 
in the use of their loans. Bad judgment 
and lack of skill meant inability to re- 
pay. ‘Settling day” is in any market 
a solemn occasion, but in the case of farm 
loans it is sure to reveal all the weak 
spots. A vast deal of capital, of course, 
was properly lent, and wisely expended 
in improvements; but this was far from 
being commonly true. In justification of 
this statement I need do no more than 
refer to the recent failures of Western 
mortgage companies, and to the present 
generally suspicious attitude in regard 
to their investments. I do not imply, 
by any means, that there are not good 
Western farm mortgages, but only that 
the era of speculation has been followed 
by the inevitable reaction. 

Under the influences of this period 
farmers had borrowed, and pledged 
themselves to the payment of fixed units 
of money. While agriculture was boom- 
ing, the ability to change wheat into 


these units for repayment seemed easy ; 
and if this situation had remained un- 


changed all might have gone well. But 
there soon came a heaving of the calm 
sea, Showing that storms were going on 
in other parts of the wide waters. As 
Ihave pointed out, world-causes must be 
taken into account. Just when the re- 
action in American farming began to set 
in, the distant countries of the world, 
which had begun to send wheat to the 
same competitive markets, rapidly in- 
creased their exports. ‘The sudden en- 
largement of the supply without any cor- 
responding increase of demand produced 
that alarming fall in the price of wheat 
which has been made the farmer’s excuse 
for thinking that silver is the magic 
panacea for all his ills. At the very 
time when the American farmer was un- 
der pressure to increase his production 
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in every possible way, he was disastrous- 
ly affected by a similar increase in other 
countries. In short, the agencies which 
opened up the superior wheat-fields of 
the Dakotas have not been confined to 
the United States. The progress of the 
age in the form of cheapened railway 
transportation revolutionized the agri- 
culture of our country ; but likewise the 
progress of the age in the form of cheap- 
ened steamship transportation opened 
up to European consumers the supe- 
rior wheat-fields of Argentina, Austra- 
lia, Egypt, and India. Yet the Western 
farmer ploughed and sowed blindly, as 
if his were the only sources of wheat 
supply in the world. 

Here is the pith of the whole trouble 
of the farmer of the farther West. A 
boom and wild expansion consequent 
upon the settlement of the Dakotas 
brought about the inevitable reaction. 
The one serious difficulty to the sufferer 
was that there were special conditions, 
in a great measure influencing agricul- 
ture alone, which produced the same re- 
sults that a violent commercial crisis pro- 
duces in a wide range of industries. To 
be sure, a disaster in farming conveys 
the impact of damage to other allied in- 
terests; but here were conditions, the 
results of seismic convulsions throughout 
the world, practically uncomprehended 
by those most deeply affected, and yet 
not directly touching other great indus- 
tries. Developments special to agricul- 
ture, although radiating all over the 
world, narrowed in upon our Western 
farmers, quite unconscious of the currents 
that were bearing them up and dashing 
them on the rocks. If we understand, 
then, that the agriculture of the middle 
West has been suffering bitterly from 
readjustment ; and more than this, that 
even the favored farmers of the richest 
land in the remoter West (whose success 
had ruined the Eastern farmers) have 
been suffering from a disaster not en- 
tirely of their own making, we may be 
better able to judge of their present un- 
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rest. They are in a measure responsi- 
ble for the wild expansion of the early 
eighties, but they are to be judged len- 
iently for their ignorance of those waves 
of damage which came from abroad, 
Feeling the coils of some mysterious 
power about them, the farmers, in all 
honesty, have attributed their misfor- 
tunes to the “constriction” in prices, 
caused, as they think, not by an in- 
creased production of wheat throughout 
the world, but by the “ scarcity of gold.” 
This seems hardly an adequate expla- 
nation, just at the time when the gold 
product is doubling itself. If scarcity 
of gold has been pushing prices down, 
why does not an abundance of gold push 
prices up? This explanation of low prices 
as caused by insufficient gold is so far- 
fetched that its general use seems inex- 
plicable. The existence of such a theory 
in explanation of the iow price of wheat 
is so unnatural that it leads one to sus- 
pect the presence of a guiding power. 
Therein is to be found one of the most 
interesting parts of the present situa- 
The undereducated man, capable 
of holding 


tion. 
but one idea at a time, and 
holding that idea fanatically, crushed by 
the coils of an industrial readjustment, 
with a system depressed by a speculative 
debauch, finds supposed helpers in the 
wiliest managers who have ever entered 
American polities. This is, in a nutshell, 
the true philosophy of the movement in 
favor of free coinage of silver. 

Given a large community with innate 
prejudices against the East, intensified 
by the dislike born of the relation of 
debtor to creditor, prostrated by the col- 
lapse of the greatest agricultural specu- 
lation of modern times, suffering from 
foreign competition in the world-mar- 
kets, the opportunity of the tempter is 
nearly perfect. And the skill of the 
tempter is satanic. I doubt if ever in 
our political history we have had more 
adroit manipulation and strategy than 
have been displayed by the managers of 
the silver party. In Congress they have 
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been more than a match in plans and in- 
genuity for the leaders of the two great 
parties. Supplied with abundant means 
by the silver-mining interests, they have 
“buncoed ” one party or coquetted with 
While 


extending their propaganda for years 


another, as suited their interests. 


in the ranks of the Democratic party 
throughout the West and South, they 
have bargained with the leaders of the 
Republican party in Congress for legis- 
lation favorable to silver in return for 
votes for special and private interests. 
It was in this way that the so-called 
Sherman Act of 1890 was passed. When 
they were given an inch they took an ell, 
until the country stood aghast at find- 
ing these silver managers holding the na- 
tional legislature by the throat, and de- 
manding silver legislation or a stoppage 
of all old “deals.” It was a political 
brigandage that put the little by-play 
of Greek bandits to shame. A game of 
burglary like this in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington is as audacious as is the seizure of 
money-tills at high noon on a crowded 
street. 

This, however, was but one part of 
the great silver conspiracy, the equal of 
which has never been recorded, and 
which is too considerable for me to do 
more than refer to it here. It embraced 
in its plans years of systematic agitation 
of the silver doctrines, both by speaking 
and by writing, among those dissatisfied 
classes which I have described. The situ- 
ation of farmers in the West, depressed 
after a collapse of a speculation in wheat- 
lands, and of cotton-growers in the South, 
the price of whose product also had been 
disturbed by world-causes, was a rich soil 
for the silver propaganda. It was be- 
gun stealthily and secretly, and carried 
on later with noise and open activity. 
Newspapers were hired to exploit and 
advertise silver literature in a way to en- 
large their list of subscribers. A literary 
bureau controlled a systematic distribu- 
tion of “ catchy ” and “ taking” illustrat- 


ed reading-matter. The prejudices and 
antagonisms of classes were appealed to 
most skillfully. The wheat-farmer and 
the cotton-grower were for years practi- 
sally permitted to hear nothing else but 
the wrongs of silver, the evil effects of 
gold, and the grinding oppression of the 
money-lender. As a piece of successful 
political intrigue and agitation, this pro- 
paganda was probably the most effect- 
ive since the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
One can have nothing but admiration for 
the consummate political skill displayed 
by the managers of the silver party. 

How adroitly a situation of agricul- 
tural depression, due to an industrial re- 
volution, has been made to serve the 
dealers in silver, the present presiden- 
tial campaign gives convincing evidence. 
At this time, silver is jangling in the ears 
of those who, a few years hence, will 
permit only the music of a new craze to 
be heard. If the conditions which allow 
of delusions among the farmers were of 
passing duration, if in a few years we 
might see Western farming recover from 
its depression as easily as we see manu- 
facturing and trade readjust themselves 
after a commercial crisis, the remedy 
would not be far to seek. But the open- 
ing up of new wheat areas to European 
markets is not a thing that, rising like 
a wave, like a wave disappears; it is a 
permanent uplift of the sea-level. It has 
come to stay, and probably to rise still 
higher. Farming will go on, and go 
on profitably; but it will never realize 
all the bright dreams of the ballooning 
years in the early eighties. How natural 
that the seeds of dissatisfaction should 
grow up in the various forms of protest 
against existing legislative and social ar- 
rangements! It is precisely the expan- 
sive, optimistic, speculating American- 
born in whose minds these erratic devel- 
opments have taken deepest root. Our 
less mercurial Germans and shrewder 
Scandinavians are safer than our Ameri- 
sans, in this day of crazes. 


J. Laurence Laughlin. 
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CHEERFUL 


“ A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows.”’ 
WorpswortH, Excursion, Book VIL. 


A CAMBRIDGE BOYHOOD. 


In introducing the imaginary Chroni- 
cles of P. P. Clerk of this Parish the poet 
Pope remarks that any such book might 
well be inscribed, ‘‘On the Importance 
of a Man to Himself.” 
first obstacle to be encountered by any 


Yet perhaps the 


autobiographer is the sudden sense of 
his own extreme unimportance. Does 
each ant in an ant-hill yearn to bequeath 
to the universe his personal reminis- 
When, at the dead of night, I 
hear my neighbors at the Harvard Ob- 
servatory roll away their lofty shutters, 


cences ? 


in preparation for their accustomed tryst 
with the stars, it seems as if one might 
well be content to keep silence in the 
Yet. after all, 


the telescope need only be reversed to 


presence of the Pleiades. 


make the universe appear little, and the 
observer large ; so that we may as well 
begin at the one end as at the other. 
“ Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him.”’ 

Probably, if the truth were known, no- 
thing in the universe is really insignifi- 
cant, not even ourselves. 

When I think of the vast changes 
which every man of my time has seen, 
I have 
known, — those who have created Ameri- 


of the men and women whom 


san literature and have freed millions of 
slaves, — men and women whom, as the 
worldly-wise Lord Houghton once wrote 
me, “ Europe has learned to honor, and 
then I feel 
that, whether I will or no, something 
worth chronicling may be included in 
the proposed paper. For the rest, the 
autobiographer has the least reason of 


would do well to imitate,” 


YESTERDAYS. 


all writers to concern himself about the 
He is 
sure to reveal it, particularly if he tries 
to hide it. 


portrayal of his own personality. 


Confucius asked, ** How ean 
Of all methods, 
certainly not by writing his reminis- 


a man be concealed ? ” 
cences. He can escape unobserved, or 
else mislead observers, only by holding 
his tongue ; let him open his lips, and we 
have him as he is. 

All the scenes and atmosphere of one’s 
native village — if one is fortunate 
enough to have been born in such a 
locality — lie around the memory like 
the horizon line, unreachable, impassa- 
ble. Even a so-called cosmopolitan man 
has never seemed to me a very happy 
being, and a cosmopolitan child is above 
all things to be pitied. To be identified in 
early memories with some limited and 
therefore characteristic region, — that is 
happiness. No child is old enough to 
What dena- 


tionalized Americans hasten to stamp as 


be a citizen of the world. 


provincial is for children, at least, a sav- 
ing grace. You do not call a nest pro- 
vincial. All this is particularly true of 
those marked out by temperament for a 
literary career. The predestined painter 
or musician needs an early contact with 
the treasures and traditions of an older 
world, but literature needs for its mate- 
rial only men, nature, and books ; and of 
these, the first two are everywhere, and 
the last are easily transportable, since 
you can pile the few supreme authors of 
the world in a little corner of the small- 
est log cabin. The Cambridge of my 
boyhood — two or three thousand people 
— afforded me, it now seems, all that hu- 
man heart could ask for its elementary 
training. Those who doubt it might, per- 
chance, have been the gainers if they had 
shared it. ‘“ Hedespises me,” said Ben 
Jonson, “ because I live in an alley. Tell 
him his soul lives in an alley.” 
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I was born in Cambridge on Decem- 
ber 22, 1823, in a house built by my 
father at the head of what was then 
called Professors’ Row, and is now Kirk- 
land Street, — the street down which the 
provincial troops marched to the battle 
of Bunker Hill, having first halted for 
prayer at the house once standing next 
to ours, — the “ gambrel-roofed house ” 
where Dr.O. W. Holmes was born. My 
father’s house — now occupied by Mrs. 
J. M. Batchelder — was begun in 1818, 
when the land was bought from Harvard 
College, whose official he had just be- 
come. Already the Scientific School and 
the Hemenway Gymnasium crowd upon 
it, and the university will doubtless, one 
of these days, engulf it once more. My 
father came of a line of Puritan clergy- 
men, officials, militia officers, and latterly 
East India merchants, all dating back to 
the Rev. Francis Higginson, who landed 
at Salem in 1629, in charge of the first 
large party for the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, and who made that historic fare- 
well recorded by Cotton Mather, as his 
native shores faded away: “ We will not 
say, as the Separatists said, Farewell, 
Rome! Farewell, Babylon! 
say, Farewell, dear England! 


3ut we will 

Farewell 
the Christian church in England, and all 
the Christian friends there !”’ 

My father had been, like his father 
before him, — also named Stephen Hig- 
ginson, and a member of the Continen- 
tal Congress in 1783, — among the lead- 
ing merchants of Boston, until Jeffer- 
son’s embargo ruined him, with many 
others. He had always been princely 
in his benefactions, and retained warm 
friends in his adversity, who bought for 
him the land where the house stood, and 
secured for him the position of steward 
of the college, the post now rechristened 
“ bursar,”’ and one in which he did, as 
Dr. A. P. Peabody tells us, most of 
the duties of treasurer. In that capa- 
city, he planted, as I have always been 
told, a large part of the trees in the col- 
lege yard, — nobody in Cambridge ever 


says “ campus,’ — and had also the wis- 
dom to hang a lamp over each entrance 
to the yard, although these lamps were 
soon extinguished by the economical col- 
lege. He was ardently interested in the 
early Unitarian division, then pending, in 
the Congregational body ; organized the 
Harvard Divinity School, — not then, 
as now, undenominational; and seems 
to have been for some years a sort of 
lay bishop among the Unitarian par- 
ishes, distributing young ministers to va- 
sant churches without fear or favor. He 
liked to read theology, but was in no re- 
spect a scholar; indeed, Dr. Peabody 
said that, on receiving for the institution 
its first supply of Hebrew Bibles, my 
father went to the president, Dr. Kirk- 
land, with some indignation, saying that 
the books must all be returned, since the 
careless printer had put all the title- 
pages at the wrong end. In his adversity 
as in his wealth, he was a man of bound- 
less and somewhat impetuous kindness, 
and espoused with such ardor the cause 
of Miss Hannah Adams, the historian, 
against her rival in history, the Rey. Dr. 
Morse, that he was betrayed into a share 
in one or two vehement pamphlets, and 
very nearly into a lawsuit. 

He died when I was but nine years 
old, and my main rearing came from my 


* > ee. y*,* 
mother, a person of exquisite qualities 


and great personal attractions, whom I 
She 
was the daughter of Captain Thomas 
Storrow, a young officer of the British 


have recently described elsewhere 


army, who had been a prisoner at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., at the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and had there wooed and 
won a young American maiden, a scion 
of the prominent Wentworth and Apple- 
ton families, and a resident in the house- 
hold of the royal governor. The mar- 
riage was disapproved by both fami- 
lies, but was a happy one, except for 
Captain Storrow’s early death; and all 
the American family of Storrow sprung 
from it. My mother was adopted, when 
almost a child, into my father’s fam- 
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ily, and ultimately became his second 
wife. He had five children by the first 
marriage and ten by the second, so that 
I had the great happiness, joined with 
some disadvantages, of being the young- 
est of a large family, and receiving the 
proportion of petting and teasing which 
that implies. There were numerous cou- 
sins in Boston and Brookline, and we had 
large family parties on every Thanks- 
giving evening; practicing for the rest 
of the yeara good deal of wholesome 
economy, which was and is the fortunate 
privilege of a college town. 

My father’s connection with the col- 
lege, and the popular qualities of my 
mother and her maiden sister, Miss 
Anne G. Storrow, brought many guests 
to our house, including the most culti- 
vated men in Boston and Cambridge. 
My earliest documentary evidence of ex- 
istence on this planet is a note to my 
father, in Edward Everett’s exquisite 
handwriting, inquiring after the health of 
the babe, and saying that Mrs. Everett 
was putting up some tamarinds to ac- 
company the note. The precise object 
of the tamarinds I have never clearly 
understood, but it is pleasant to think 
that I was, at the age of seven months, 
assisted toward maturity by this bene- 
faction from a man so eminent. Pro- 
fessor Andrew Norton and George Ticle- 
nor gave their own books to my mother 
and aunt; and I remember Dr. J. G. 
Palfrey’s bringing to the house a new 
book, Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales, 
and reading aloud A Rill from the Town 
Pump. 

Once, and once only, Washington Irv- 
ing came there, while visiting a nephew 
who had married my cousin. Margaret 
Fuller, a plain, precocious, overgrown 
girl, but already credited with unusual 
talents, used to visit my elder sister, and 
would sometimes sit on a footstool at 
my mother’s feet, gazing up at her in 
admiration. A younger sister of Pro- 
fessor Longfellow was a frequent guest, 
and the young poet himself came, in the 


dawning of his yet undeveloped fame. 
My nurse was a certain Rowena Pratt, 
wife of Dexter Pratt, the “* Village Black- 
smith” of Longfellow; and it is my 
impression that she was married from 
our house. It is amusing to remember 
that Professor Longfellow once asked me, 
many years after, what his hero’s name 
was. My special playmate, Charles 
Parsons, was a nephew of Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, who was in those years study- 
ing in Europe; and in the elder Dr. 
Holmes’s house Charles Parsons and I 
often “tumbled about in a library,” — 
indeed, in the very same library where 
the Autocrat had himself performed the 
process he recommended. Under these 
circumstances it seems very natural that 
a child thus moulded should have drifted 
into a literary career. 

The period here described was one 
when children were taught to read very 
early, and this in all parts of our coun- 
try. The celebrated General Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, in South Carolina, 
was reported by his mother in 1745 as 
“beginning to spell before he is two 
years old ;” but he himself said, later, of 
this precocious teaching that it was “‘ sad 
stuff,” and that “ by haste to make him 
a clever fellow he had very nearly be- 
come a stupid one.” My mother made 
a memorandum in regard to my elder 
sister, “She knows all her letters at 
three,” and of me that at four I had al- 
ready “read a good many books.”’ J still 
preserve a penciled note from a little 
playmate, the daughter of a professor, 
saying, “I am glad you are six years 
old. I shall be four in March.” My own 
daughter could not have written that 
note when she was seven, and yet learned 
to read and write at that age almost 
without conscious effort. I cannot see 
that my contemporaries either gained or 


lost anything by this precocious instruc- 
tion; and perhaps, in the total develop- 
ment of a child’s mind, the actual read- 
ing of books plays a much smaller part 
than we imagine. Probably the thing 


ro Frid 
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of most importance, even with books, as 
an experienced Boston teacher once said, 
is to have been “ exposed to them,” to 
have unconsciously received their flavor, 
as a pan of milk takes the flavor of sur- 
rounding viands. ,To have lain on the 
hearth-rug and heard one’s mother read 
When I 


remember that my mother actually read 


aloud is a liberal edueation. 


to us in the evenings every one of the 
Waverley Novels, even down to Castle 
Dangerous, I cannot but regard with pity 
the imperfect education of that child of 
the Tweed, Andrew Lang, who, on being 
lately called upon to edit an édition de 
luxe of these novels, bethought himself 
of perusing some of them with which he 
had been previously unacquainted. It 
irresistibly suggested that man who, be- 
ing put in charge of the French Biblio- 
théque Nationale during a political up- 
heaval, was congratulated by his uncle 
on having now such an excellent oppor- 
tunity to learn to read and write. 

My father, in his days of affluence, had 
bought a great many books in London, 
and had them bound under his own eye 
in the solid fashion of that day. Most 
of them were sold in his adversity, yet 
nearly a thousand volumes remained, 
chiefly of English literature and history 
of the eighteenth century, and many of 
these I read. There was a fine set of 
Dr. Johnson’s works in a dozen volumes, 
with an early edition of Boswell ; all of 
Hoole’s Tasso and Ariosto ; a charming 
little edition of the British essayists, 
with pretty woodcuts ; Birds 
and Quadrupeds; Raynal’s Indies; the 
Anti-Jacobin ; Plutarch’s Lives; Dob- 
son’s Life of Petrarch; Marshall’s and 
Bancroft’s Lives of Washington; Miss 
Burney’s and Miss Edgeworth’s works ; 
and Sir Charles Grandison. 


3ewick’s 


There were 
many volumes of sermons, which my 
mother was fond of reading, — she was, 
I think, the last person who read them, 
— but which I naturally avoided. There 
were a good many pretty little Italian 
books, belonging to one of my elder sis- 
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ters, and a stray volume of Goethe which 
had been used by another. In out-of- 
the-way closets I collected the disused 
classical textbooks of my elder brothers, 
and made a little library to be preserved 
against that magic period when I too 
should bea “ collegian.” To these were 
to be added many delightful volumes of 
the later English poets, Collins, Gold- 
smith, Byron, Campbell, and others, given 
at different times to my aunt by George 
Ticknor. as in By- 
ron’s Giaour — he had copied additional 
stanzas, more lately published ; this was 
very fascinating, for it seemed like po- 
etry in the making. 


In some of them 


Later, the succes- 
sive volumes of Jared Sparks’s histori- 
sal biographies, Washington, Franklin, 
Morris, Ledyard, and the Library of 
American Biography, were all the gift 
of their kindly author, who had often 
brought whole parcels of Washington’s 
and Franklin’s letters for my mother 
A set of Scott’s 
novels was given to my elder brother by 
his lifelong crony, John Holmes. Be- 
sides all this, the family belonged to a 
book club, — the first, I believe, of the 
now innumerable book clubs : of this my 
eldest brother was secretary, and I was 
permitted to keep, with pride and de- 
light, the account of the books as they 
came and went. Add to this my mother’s 


and aunt to Jook over. 


love of reading aloud in the evening, 
and it will be seen that there was more 
danger, for a child thus reared, of ex- 
cess than of scarcity. Yet as a matter 
of fact I never had books enough, nor 
have I ever had to this day. 

More important, however, than all this, 
to my enjoyment, at least, was the mu- 
that the 
One of my elder sisters was an 
excellent pianist, — one of the first in 


sical atmosphere pervaded 


house. 
this region to play Beethoven. Among 
the many students who came to the 
house were three who played the flute 
well, and they practiced trios with her 
accompaniment. One of them was John 
Dwight, afterwards editor of the Jour- 
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nal of Music, and long the leading 
musical eritic of Boston; another was 
Christopher Pearse Cranch, poet and 
artist; and the third was William Hab- 
ersham from Savannah, who had a sil- 
John 
Dwight’s saying, when it first made its 


ver flute, of which I remember 
appearance, “It has a silver sound.” 
Not until I read in later years the ex- 
periences of the music-loving boy in 
Charles Auchester did I appreciate re- 
trospectively the happiness with which I 
used to leave the door of my little bed- 
room ajar, when sent to bed at eight 
o'clock, in order that I might go to sleep 
to music. 

Greater still were the joy and triumph 
when Miss Helen Davis, who was the 
musical queen of our little Cambridge 
world, came and filled the house with 
her magnificent voice, singing in the 
dramatic style then in vogue the highly 
sentimental songs that rent my childish 
heart with a touch of romance that hap- 
pily has never faded away: The Break- 
ing Waves Dashed High, The Outward 
Bound, Love Not, Fairy Bells, The 
Evening Gun, and dozens of others, the 
slightest strain of which brings back to 
me, after sixty years, every thrill of her 
voice, every movement of her fine head. 
Strange power of music, strange gift to 
be bestowed on one who, when once away 
from the piano, was simply a hearty, 
good-natured woman, without a trace of 
inspiration! She was the sister of Lieu- 
tenant (afterwards Admiral) Davis, and 
his fine naval achievements at Port Roy- 
al and Port Hudson seemed only to put 
into “ squadron-strophes”’ the magnifi- 
[ still reeall 
the enchantment with which I heard, 
one moonlit summer night, the fine old 


cent triumphs of her song. 


glee To Greece we Give our Shining 
Blades, sung as a serenade under my 
sister’s window, by a quartette consisting 
of Miss Davis and her brother, of Miss 
Harriet Mills, who afterwards became 
his wife, and of William Story. I had 
never before heard the song, and it made 
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me feel, in Keats’s phrase, as if I were 
going to a tournament. 

I went to a woman’s school till I was 
eight ; then walked daily, for five years, 
from the age of eight to that of thirteen, 
to the school of William Wells, an insti- 
tution then regarded as — with the possi- 
ble exception of the Boston Latin School 
— the best place in which to fit for Har- 
yard College, and therefore much sought 
by the best Boston families. Mr. Wells 
was an Englishman of the old stamp, 
erect, vigorous, manly, who abhorred a 
mean or cowardly boy as he did a false 
quantity. The school was a survival of 
a type which still lingers, I fancy, in the 
British provinces, — honest and genu- 
ine, mainly physical in its discipline, 
and quite brutal as to its boyish life and 
ways. Being a day-scholar only, I es- 
xaped something of the coarseness and 
actual demoralization which existed 
there ; and thanks to an elder brother, 
the strongest boy in the school, I went 
free of the frequent pommeling visited 
on the smaller boys. I will not go so 
far as my schoolmate, the late Charles C. 
Perkins, who used simply to say of it, 
when questioned by his young sons, “* My 
dears, it was hell;” but even as a day- 
scholar I recall some aspects of it with 
hearty loathing, and am glad that it was 
my happy lot to have come no nearer. 
The evil was, however, tempered by a 
great deal of wholesome athletic activ- 
ity, which Mr. Wells encouraged : there 
was perpetual playing of ball and of fas- 
cinating running games; and we were 
very likely to have an extra half-holi- 
day when skating or coasting was good. 
There was no real cruelty in the dis- 
cipline of the schocl, — though I have 
sometimes seen this attributed to it, as 
in Adams’s Life of Richard Dana, — but 
Mr. Wells carried always a rattan in his 
hand, 
back Being very fond of 
study and learning easily, I usually es- 
caped the rod; but I can see now that 
its very presence was somewhat degrad- 


and it descended frequently on 


and arm. 
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ing to boyish nature. Mr. Wells taught 
us absolutely nothing but Latin and 
Greek, yet these he inculeated most faith- 
fully, and I have heretofore described, 
in an essay On an Old Latin Text Book, 
the joy I took in them. I well remem- 
ber that on first being promoted to trans- 
lating English into Greek, I wrote on 
and on, purely for pleasure, doing the 
I should 
add that he taught us to write from 
copies set by himself in a clear and beau- 
tiful handwriting, and that we were sup- 
posed to learn something of history by 


exercises for days in advance. 


simply reading aloud in class from Rus- 
sell’s Modern Europe ; this being, after 
It must not be 
forgotten that he bestowed a positive 


all, not so bad a way. 


boon upon us by producing a Latin gram- 
mar of his own, very brief and simple, and 
so easily learned that when I was after- 
wards called upon to administer to pupils 
the terrible Andrews and Stoddard, it 
seemed to me, as indeed it has always 
seemed, a burden too intolerable to be 
borne. French was taught by his eldest 
daughter, an excellent woman, though 
she sometimes, had a way of tapping lit- 
tle boys on the head with her thimble ; 
and mathematics we received from a 
suceession of Harvard students, thimble- 
For a time, one fair girl, Mary 
Story, — William Story’s sister, and af- 
terwards Mrs. George Ticknor Curtis, — 
elided in to her desk in the corner, that 
she might recite Virgil with the older 
class. 

But in general the ill effect of a pure- 
ly masculine world was very manifest in 
the school, and my lifelong 


less. 


preference 
for co-education was largely based upon 
I could not help no- 


ticing — and indeed observed the same 


what I saw there. 


thing in another boarding-school, where 
I taught at a later day — the greater re- 
finement, and I may say civilization, of 
the day-scholars, who played with their 
sisters at home, as compared with those 
natural 
I must not forget one 


little exiles who had no such 


companionship. 
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almost romantic aspect of the school in 
the occasional advent of Spanish boys, 
usually from Porto Rico, who were as 
good as dime novels to us, with their 
dark skins and sonorous names, — Vic- 
toriano Rosello, Magin Rigual, Pedro 
Mangual. They swore superb Spanish 
oaths, which we naturally borrowed ; 
and they once or twice drew knives upon 
one another, with an air which the Pi- 
rates’ Own Book offered nothing to sur- 
pass. Nor must I forget that there were 
also in the traditions, 
superstitions, even mechanical contri- 
vances, which were 
world outside. 


school certain 


not known in the 
There were mechan- 
isms of pulleys for keeping the desk-lid 
raised; the boys made for themselves 
little trucks to ride upon, each with two 
wheels; and every seat in the school 
was perforated with two small holes for 
needles, to be worked by a pulley, for 
the sudden impaling of a fellow student, 
or even the mathematical usher. Enor- 
mous myths existed as to what had been 
done, in the way of rebellion, by the pu- 
pils of a previous generation; and the 
initials of older students still remained 
carved in vast confusion on the end of 
the woodshed, like the wall which com- 
memorates Canning and Byron at Har- 
row. Above all, a literature circulated 
under the desks, to be read surreptitious- 
ly, —such books as those to which Emer- 
son records his gratitude at the Latin 
School; fortunately nothing pernicious, 
yet much that was exciting, —little dingy 
volumes of Baron Trenck, and Rinaldo 
Rinaldini, and The Three Spaniards, and 
The Devil on Two Sticks. Can these be 
now found at any bookstore, I wonder, or 
have the boys of the present generation 
ever heard of them? 

3ut the most. important portion of a 
boy’s life is perhaps his outdoor train- 
ing, since to live outdoors is to be for- 
“ Who 
could be before me, though the palace 
of the Cesars crackt and split with em- 
perors, while I, sitting in silence on a 


ever in some respects a boy. 
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cliff of Rhodes, watcht the sun as he 
swang his golden censer athwart the 


? 


heavens?” Landor’s hero was not hap- 
pier than my playmate, Charles Parsons, 
and myself, as we lay under Lowell’s 
willows “at the causey’s end,” after a 
day at Mount Sweet 
Auburn still, — to sort out butterflies in 
summer or divide our walnuts in autumn, 
and chanted uproariously the Hunter’s 


Chorus : — 


Auburn, — then 


“We roam through the forest and over the 
mountain ; 

No joy of the court or banquet like this.” 
We always made a pause after the word 
“court,” and supposed ourselves to be 
hurling defiance at monarchies. 

Every boy of active tastes — and mine 
were eminently such — must become the 
one thing or the other, either a sports- 
man or a naturalist; and I have never 
regretted that it was my lot to become 
the latter. My fellow townsman, Dr. 
O. W. Holmes, describes himself as wan- 
dering along our native stream “ with 
reeking sandal and superfluous gun.” 
My sandals suffered, also, but I went 
with butterfly-net and tin botanical box. 
Perhaps these preoccupied me before I 


yearned after field - sports, or perhaps 


[ can re- 
member that as a child I sometimes ac- 
companied an elder brother or cousin to 
pick up the birds he shot, though he 
rarely seemed to shoot any; but there oc- 
curred an event which, slight as it was, 


there was no real yearning. 


damped my longing to emulate him. 
Coming down what is now Divinity Ave- 
nue with an older boy, George Ware, 
who rejoiced in a bow and arrow, we 
stopped under the mulberry-tree which 
still stands at the entrance of the street, 
and he aimed at a beautiful crested 
cedar - bird which was feeding on the 
mulberries. By some extraordinary 
chance he hit it, and down the 
pretty creature, fluttering and struggling 
in the air, with the cruel arrow through 
its body. I do not know whether the 
actual sportsman suffered pangs of re- 


came 
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morse, but I know that I did, and feel 
them yet. Afterwards I read with full 
sympathy Bettine’s thoughts about the 
dead bird: “God gives him wings, and 
I shoot him down: that chimes not in 
tune.” And I later learned from Tho- 
reau to study birds through an opera- 
glass. 

It may appear strange that with this 
feeling about birds I seemed to have no 
such vivid feeling about fishes or insects. 
Perhaps because they are so much far- 
ther from the human, and touch the 
[ could then fish all 
day by the seashore and collect insects 


imagination less. 


without hesitation, — always being self- 
limited in the latter case to two speci- 
Since the Civil 
War, however, I find that I can do nei- 


mens of each species. 


ther of these things without compunction, 
and was pleased to hear from that emi- 
nent officer and thoroughly manly man, 
General F. A. Walker, that te war had 
** Dulee bel- 
It has been a source 
of happiness for life to have acquired 
such early personal acquaintance with 
the numberless little people of the woods 
and mountains. Every spring they come 


a similar effect on him. 
lum inexpertis.” 


out to meet me, each a familiar friend, 
unchanged in a world where all else 
changes; and several times in a year I 
dream by night of some realm gorgeous 
with gayly tinted beetles and lustrous 
butterflies. Wild flowers, also, have been 
a lasting delight, though these are a 
little less fascinating than insects, as be- 
longing to a duller life. Yet I associate 
with each ravaged tract in my native 
town the place where vanished flowers 
once grew, — the cardinal flowers and 
gentians in the meadows, the gay rhexia 
by the woodside, and the tall hibiscus 
by the river. 

Being large and tolerably strong, I 
loved all kinds of ath!ctic exercises, and 
learned to swim in the river near where 
Professor Horsford’s active imagination 
has established the “ Lief’s booths” of 
the Norse legends. 


There have been 
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few moments in life which ever gave 
a sense of conquest and achievement so 
delicious as when I first clearly made 
my way through water beyond my depth, 
from one sedgy bank to another. Skat- 
ing -was learned on Craigie’s Pond, now 
drained, and afterwards practiced on the 
beautiful black ice of Fresh Pond. We 
played baseball and football and a mod- 
ified cricket, and on Saturdays made 
our way to the tenpin alleys at Fresh 


Pond or Porter’s Tavern. My father 


had an old white pony which patiently 
ambled under me, and I was occasionally 
allowed to borrow Dr. Webster’s donkey, 


the only donkey I had ever seen. Some- 
times we were taken to Nahant for a 
day by the seaside, and watched there 
the swallows actually building their nests 
in swallows’ caves, whence they have 
Perhaps we drove 
down over the interminable beach, but 
we oftener went in the steamboat; and 
my very earliest definite recollection is 
that of being afraid to go down into the 
cabin for dinner because a black waiter 


long since vanished. 


— the first I ever saw —had just gone 
down, and I was afraid. Considering 
how deeply I was to cast in my life 
with the black race in later years, it seems 
curious that the acquaintance should 
have begun with this unsubstantial and 
misplaced alarm. It was, perhaps, the 
subsequent hunger of that day which 
fixed the fact in my mind. 

It was a great advantage for outdoor 
training that my school was a mile off, 
and I paced the distance to and fro, 
twice a day, through what was then a 
rural region interspersed with a few 
large houses of historical associations. 
The great wooden residences on Tory 
Row, of which Craigie House was only 
one, always impressed the imagination. 
Sometimes I had companions, — my eld- 
er brother for a time, and his classmates, 
Lowell and Siory. I remember tread- 
ing along behind them once as they dis- 
cussed Spenser’s Faerie Queene, which 
they had been reading, and which led us 
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younger boys to christen a favorite play- 
place “the Bower of Bliss.” Story was 
then a conspicuously handsome boy, with 
a rather high-bred look, and overflowing 
with fun and frolic, as indeed he was dur- 
ing his whole life. Lowell was at that 
time of much more ordinary appearance, 
short and freckled, and a secondary fig- 
ure beside Story ; yet in later life, with 
his fine eyes and Apollo-like brow, he 
became much the more noticeable of the 
two, as he was certainly far superior in 
genius. 
Oftener I 


made up stories as I went, usually mag- 


went alone. Sometimes I 
nifying little incidents or observations 
of my own into some prolonged tale with 
afine name, having an imaginary hero. 
For a long time his name was D’Arlon, 
from the person of that name in Taylor’s 
Philip van Artevelde, which my mother 
was reading to us. In these imaginings all 
the small wrongs and failures of my life 
were retrieved. D’Arlon went through 
the same incidents with myself, but uni- 
formly succeeded where I had failed, and 
came out of the crisis with the unerring 
certainty of one of Stanley Weyman’s 
heroes. One of my chief playmates, 
Thornton Ware, a handsome boy with 
curly black hair, the admiration of all 
little girls, might easily distance me in 
their regard, but had no chance what- 
ever against the imaginary D’Arlon. At 
other times I had no material for a 
story, but watched the robins, the blue- 
birds, and above all the insects, acquiring 
an eagle eye for a far-off moth or bee- 
At the corner of 
Fresh Pond Lane, where Craigie Street 
now turns off from Brattle Street, there 


tle on fence or wall. 


was a clump of milkweed, where every 
day there was some new variety of spot- 
ted ladybird (coccinella or chrysomela) ; 
and I remember pondering, as I com- 
pared them, with pre-Darwinian wonder, 
whether they were all created from the 
beginning as separate species, or were 
somehow developed from one another. 
On other days I played a game of foot- 
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ball a mile long, seeing whether I could 
kick before me some particular stone 
or horse-chestnut for the whole distance 
from the school door to my own gate ; 
sometimes betting heavily with myself, 
and perhaps losing manfully, like Dick 
Swiveller at his solitary cribbage. ‘Then 
in winter there was always the hope of 
“punging,” getting a ride on the run- 
ners of a sleigh, or hitching my sled 
behind some vehicle; and in spring that 
of riding with the driver of an empty 
ice-cart or walking beside a full one, and 
watching the fine horses that then, in 
endless procession, drew heavy wagons 
bearing the winter harvest of Fresh Pond 
to be shipped to distant lands. 

My most immediate playmate was the 
next-door neighbor, already mentioned, 
who in later life was a medical professor 
in Brown University. He was a prim, 
grave little boy, and was called “ old- 
fashioned ;”’ he was very precocious, and 
though only three months older than 
myself was a year before me in college, 
graduating at just seventeen, — each of 
us being the youngest in our respective 
classes. ‘There was between our houses 
only the field now occupied by the 
Hemenway Gymnasium and the Scien- 
tific School; not 


schoolmates, we were almost constantly 


and while we were 


together out of school hours. Many an 
hour we spent poring over the pictures 
in the large old Rees’ Cyclopedia; af- 
terwards, when weary, piling up the big 
volumes for fortifications, to be mutual- 
ly assailed by cannonading apples from 
a perpetual barrel in the closet. Mean- 
while, the kindly old grandfather, work- 
ing away at his sermons or his American 
Annals, never seemed disturbed by our 
romping; and I remember vividly one 
winter evening, when he went to the 
window, and, scratching with his knife- 
blade through the thick frost, shaped 
the outlines of rough brambles below, 
and made a constellation of stars above, 
with the added motto, “Per aspera ad 
astra ;”’ then explaining to us its mean- 
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ing, that through difficulties we 
seek the stars. 


must 


It is a mistake to suppose that we 
did not have, sixty years ago, in New 
England, associations already historic. 
At home we had various family portraits 
of ancestors in tie-wigs or powdered 
hair. We knew the very treasures which 
Dr. Holmes describes as gathered in his 
attic, and never were tired of exploring 
old cupboards and hunting up traditions. 
We delighted to pore over the old flat 
tombstones in the Old Cambridge ceme- 
tery, stones with long Latin inscriptions, 
on which even the language is dead, cele- 
brating virtues ending in issimus and er- 
rimus. The most impressive of all was 
the Vassall monument, raised on pillars 
above the rest, and bearing no words, 
only the carved goblet and sun (Vas- 
sol), — the monument beneath which lie, 
according to tradition, the bodies of two 
slaves : — 

* At her feet and at her head 
Lies a slave to attend the dead, 
But their dust is white as hers.” 
This poem was not yet written, but 
Holmes’s verses on this churchyard were 
familiar on our lips, and we sighed with 
him over his sister’s grave, and over 
the stone where the French exile from 
Honfleur was buried and his epitaph 
was carved in French. Moreover, the 
“ever-roaming girls’? whom Holmes ex- 
horted to bend over the wall and “sweep 
the simple lines” with the floating curls 
then fashionable, — these were our own 
neighbors and sweethearts, and it all 
seemed in the last degree poetic and 
More 


these were the eloquent fissures in the 


charming. suggestive than all 
flat stones where the leaden coats of 
arms had been pried out to be melted 
into bullets for the Continental army. 
And it all so linked us with the past 
that when, years after, I stood outside 
the Temple Church in London, and, look- 
ing casually down, saw beneath my feet 
the name of Oliver Goldsmith, it really 


gave no more sense of a dignified his- 
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toric past than those stones at my birth- 
place. Nor did it actually carry me 
back so far in time. 

In the same way, our walks, when 
not directed toward certain localities for 
rare flowers or birds or insects, — as to 
Mount Auburn sands, now included in 
the cemetery of that name, or the exten- 
sive jungle north of Fresh Pond, where 
the herons of Longfellow’s poem had 
their nests, — were more or less guided 
by historic objects. There was the pic- 
turesque old Revolutionary Powder Mill 
in what is now Somerville, or the re- 
mains of redoubts on Winter Hill, where 
we used to lie along the grassy slopes 
and repel many British onslaughts. Often 
we went to the fascinating wharves of 
Boston, then twice as long as now, and 
full of sea-smells and crossed yards and 
earringed sailors. A neighbor’s boy had 
the distinction of being bad enough to 
be actually sent to sea for a dubious 
reformation ; and though, when he came 
back, I was forbidden to play with him, 
on the ground that he not only swore, 
but carried an alleged pistol, yet it was 
something to live on the same street 
with one so marked out from the list of 
common boys, and to watch him from 
afar exhibiting to youths of laxer train- 
ing what seemed to be the weapon. (I 
may here add that the only other child 
with whom I was forbidden to play be- 
came in later life an eminent clergyman. ) 
Once we undertook to go as far as Bun- 
ker Hill, and were ignominiously turned 
back by a party of Charlestown boys, — 
‘Charlestown pigs,” as they were then 
usually and affectionately called, — who 
charged us with being * Port chucks” 
(that is, from Cambridgeport) or “ Point- 
ers” (that is, from Lechmere Point, or 
East Cambridge), and ended with the 
mild torture of taking away our canes. 
would visit the ruins of the 
Ursuline Convent, whose flames I had 
seen from our front door in Cambridge, 
standing by my mother’s side; all that I 
had read of persecutions not implanting 


Or we 


so lasting a love of liberty as that one 
spectacle. I stood by her also the day 
after, when she went out to take the 
gauge of public opinion in consultation 
with the family butcher, Mr. Houghton ; 
and I saw her checkmated by his leisure- 
ly retort, ** Wal, [ dunno, Mis’ Higgin- 
son; I guess them biships are pretty 
The interest was 
enhanced by the fact that a youthful 
Cambridge neighbor, Maria Fay, was a 
pupil in the school at the time, and was 


held up by the terrified preceptress to 


dissipated characters.” 


say to the rioters, ‘* My father is a judge, 
and if you don’t go away he will put 
you all in jail.” The effect of the threat 
may have been somewhat impaired by 
the fact that her parent was but a peace- 
ful judge of probate, and could only have 
wreaked his vengeance on their last wills 
and testaments. At any rate, there stood 
the blackened walls for many years, un- 
til the State was forced to pay for them; 
and there was no other trace of the af- 
fray, except the inscription ‘“ Hell to the 
Pope” scrawled in charcoal on a bit of 
lingering plaster. We gazed at it with 
awe, as if it were a memorial of Bloody 
Mary — with a difference. 

Greatly to my bliss, I escaped almost 
absolutely all those rigors of the old 
New England theology which have dark- 
ened the lives of so many. I 
heard of the Five Points of Calvinism 


never 


until maturity; never was converted, 
never experienced religion. We were ex- 
pected to read the New Testament, but 
there was nothing enforced about the 
Old, and we were as fortunate as a little 
girl I have since known, who was sure 
that there could be no such place as hell 
because their minister had never men- 
tioned it. Even Sunday brought no ac- 
tual terrors. I have the sweetest image 
of my mother sitting ready dressed for 
church, before my sisters had descend- 
ed, and usually bearing a flower in her 
hand. And in winter we commonly 
drove to the parish church in an open 
sleigh, and once had an epoch-making 
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capsize into a snowdrift. As I was seized 
by the legs and drawn forth, [ felt like 
the hero of one of the Waverley novels, 
and as if I had been in Rob Roy’s cave. 
No doubt we observed the Sabbath after 
a mild fashion, for I once played a sur- 
reptitious game of ball with my brother 
behind the barn on that day, and it could 
not have made me so very happy had it 
it not been, as Emerson says, * drugged 
Yet 
I now recall with pleasure that while my 
mother disapproved of all but sacred 


with the relish of fear and pain.” 


music on Sunday, she ruled that all good 
music was sacred; and that she let us 
play on Sunday evening a refreshing 
game of cards, — geographical cards, — 
from which we learned that the capital 
of Dahomey was Abomey. Compared 
with the fate of many contemporaries, 
what soothing and harmless chains were 
these ! 

In all these early recollections there 
has been small mention of the other sex, 
and yet that sweet entity was to me, and 
in fact to all of us boys, a matter of most 
momentous importance. We were all, 
it now seems to me, a set of desperate 
little lovers, with formidable rivalries, 
suspicions, and jealousies; and we had 
names of our own devising for each juve- 
nile maiden, by which she could be men- 
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tioned without peril of discovery. One 
of the older boys, being of a peculiarly 
inventive turn, got up a long and im- 
aginary wooing of a black-eyed damsel 
who went to school in Cambridge. He 
showed us letters and poems, and com- 
municated all the ups and downs of va- 
rying emotion. They were finally sepa- 
rated, amid mutual despair, and I do 
not.suppose that she had ever known him 
by sight. We had our share of dancing- 
schools, always in private houses, taught 
sometimes by the elder Papanti, and 
sometimes by a most graceful woman, 
Miss Margaret Davis, sister of the song- 
We had May- 
day parties, usually at Mount Auburn, 


stress I have described. 


and showed in the chilly May mornings 
that heroic courage which Lowell plain- 
tively attributes to children on these 
oceasions. But all this sporting with 
Amaryllis soon became secondary for 
us, being Cambridge boys, to the great 
realm of academical life, to which no 
girls might then aspire. That vast mys- 
terious region lies always before the boy 
who is bred in a college town, alluring, 
exciting, threatening, as the sea lies be- 
fore the sailor’s son. One by one he sees 
his elder playmates glide away upon it, 
until at last his turn comes; and before 
I was fourteen I myself was launched. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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Mystery was not far to seek, surely. 
The great gneissoid crags were moulded 
by the subterranean fires of remote, un- 
imagined zons. From the deep, heavily 
wooded coves the lakes once held with- 
in their euplike contours had long ago 
ebbed, following undreamed - of lures, 
drawn seaward or skyward, or engulfed 
in still deeper depths, —who can say ? 
— leaving only the ripple-marks on their 
rocky confines to tell of their being. In 
the middle of the bridle-path, touched by 
every careless passing foot, lay a splin- 
tered scaling sandstone slab, where the 
frost as it melted, or the dew as it fell, 
trickled in shallow lines along the fibrous 
intricacies of the vertebrate impression, 
eut in the solid rock, of the great skele- 
ton of a reptile that in the multitudinous 
expression of the living genus has not its 
like upon earth to-day. All the visible 
world gave token of the inexplicable past 
of creation, of the unrevealed future, — 
those thoughts of God which are very 
And yet, in the blunt- 
ings of daily use, the limitations of dull 


deep thoughts. 
observation, the unquestioning accept- 
ance of the accustomed routine of nature, 
there might seem naught before the eye 
which was not plainly manifest, — moun- 
tain, rock, forest, —the mere furniture 
of existence. One hardly analyzes the 
breath of life as it is breathed; even when 
considered as about twenty parts of oxy- 
gen and eighty parts of nitrogen, are 
we aught the wiser, for whence comes 
it, and alas, why does it go? For those 
creatures of a day, busy with the day, it 
seemed that mystery and doubt and 
troublous questioning had first come to 
Etowah Cove in the guise of a vagrant 
juggler, their earliest experience of a 
modern exponent of his most ancient 
craft. 


JUGGLER. 


The light that timidly flickered out of 
the schoolhouse windows into the bosky 
depths of the encompassing wilderness, 
one night, marked a new era in the his- 
tory of the Cove. It was the first “show” 
that had ever been given nearer than 
Colbury, some forty miles distant, unless 
one might make so bold as to include in 
the term camp-meetings and revivals, 
weddings and funerals. The walls of 
the little log house had hitherto echoed 
naught more joyous than sermons and 
“experience meetings,’’ or sounds of scho- 
lastic discipline, or the drone of the juve- 
nile martyr reluctantly undergoing edu- 
cation. ‘The place had long been closed 
to secular uses, for only at infrequent 
intervals was the school opened, and a 
drought of instruction still held sway. 
To the audience who had been roused 
from the dullroutine of the fireside by the 
startling and unprecedented announce- 
ment that a stranger-man, staying at old 
Tubal Cain Sims’s cabin, was going to 
give a “show” in the schoolhouse, the 
flutter of excitement, the unwonted noe- 
turnal jaunt hither, the joyous anticipa- 
tion, were almost tantamount to the de- 
lighted realization. The benches were 
arranged as for worship or learning, and 
were crowded with old and young, male 
and female, the reckless and barefoot, 
the neuralgic and shod. The men, un- 
kempt and unshaven, steadily chewed 
their quids of tobacco, and now and then 
spat upon the floor and grinned at one 
another. The women conserved a cer- 
tain graver go-to-meeting air, doubtless 
the influence of the locality, but were 
visibly fluttered. Occasionally a big sun- 
bonnet turned toward another, and whis- 
pered gossip ensued, as before the first 
The lighted tallow 
candles in small tin sconces against the 
walls, and a kerosene lamp on the table 
on the platform, cast a subdued and mel- 


hymn is given out. 
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low light over the assemblage. It flick- 
ered up to the brown rafters, where the 
cobwebs were many; it converted the 
tiny dirt-encrusted panes of the windows 
to mirror-like use, and was reflected from 
the dense darkness outside with dupli- 
ations of sections of the audience; it 
shone full and bright on the tall, athletic 
figure of the juggler, appearing suddenly 
and swiftly from a side door, and bowing 
low in the centre of the platform with an 
air of great deference and courtesy to 
his silent and spellbound audience. 

He might have astonished more sophis- 
ticated spectators. Instead of wearing 
the costume of the Japanese or Hindoo, 
according to the usual wont of conjurers, 
he was clad in a blue flannel shirt and a 
black-and-red blazer, and his blue knick- 
erbockers and long blue hose on his mus- 
cular legs impressed the mountaineers as 
a ballet costume might have done, could 
they have conceived of such attenuations 
of attire. He wore a russet leather belt 
drawn tight around a slender waist, and 
they gazed at him from the tip of his dark 
sleek red-brown hair, carefully parted in 
the middle, to the toes of his pointed rus- 
set shoes with an amazement which his 
best feat might fail to elicit. His air of 
deep respect reassured them in a mea- 
sure, for they could not gauge the covert 
banter in his tone and the mockery in 
his eyes as his sonorous ‘* Ladies and 
gentlemen” rang forth in the little build- 
ing. And true, there wassomething more 
in his eyes — of reddish-brown tint like 
his hair — that the mockery and banter 
could not hide; for these were transient 
emotions, and the other —a thought with 
a fang. It might have been anxiety, 
remorse, turmoil of mind, fear, — one 
might hardly say, — plainly to be seen, 
yet not discerned. Below his eyes, above 
his cheek-bones, that showed their con- 
tour, for his face was thin, were deep 
blue circles, and that unmistakable look 
of one who has received some serious 
sudden shock. But the spirit of the oe- 


casion was paramount now, and he was 
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as unconscious of the lack in his accou- 
trements in the estimation of the moun- 
taineers as they were of how the bare 
feet of sundry of his spectators offended 
his prejudices in favor of chaussure. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, we are ga- 
thered here to witness some of those feats 
which are variously ascribed to charla- 
tanry, to skill or sleight of hand, or to 
certain traflic with supernatural agencies. 
Those which I shall have the honor to 
exhibit to this select audience I shall not 
explain ; in fact,’ with a twinkle of the 
eye, “ some of them are inexplicable, and 
so may they long continue! Ihave not 
thought best to avail myself of the ser- 
vices of an assistant, who is generally, 
I grieve to say, among most of those of 
my profession, a mere trickster and con- 
federate, and therefore you will have 
the evidence of your eyes to the fact that 
every feat which I perform this evening 
is absolutely genuine.” 

His spirit of rodomontade had reached 
its limit. Perhaps some finer-strung sen- 
sibilities in the audience appraised the 
ridicule of his words, despite the mas- 
querade of his manner, for a glance of 
resentment kindled here and there ; but 
before the awed and open-mouthed ma- 
jority had drawn a breath or relaxed a 
muscle he changed his tone. 

“T have selected a young man from 
amongst you,” he said, quite naturally 
and pleasantly, “‘to aid me in finding 
properties, as it were, for my entertain- 
ment; for in apology be it spoken, I am 
not prepared in any respect for an ex- 
hibition of this sort. He has, at my re- 
quest, borrowed for me this bayonet.”” He 
took from the table drawer the weapon, 
newly cleaned and glistening, and looked 
at it narrowly as he stood before them 
on the platform. “I should say it has 
seen service. Can this gentleman tell me 
whether it is from a Federal or a Con- 
federate gun?” 

He stepped down suddenly from the 
platform and handed it to a strong-fea- 
tured, stern-looking old mountaineer who 
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had earlier regarded him with dawning 
disfavor. 

“It’s a Rebel weepon,” the veteran 
said succinctly. 

“Tt ’s off a Yankee Springfiel’,” a 
voice came from the other side of the 
room. 

‘“‘ Enfiel’,” said the first speaker dog- 
gedly. 

“ Springfiel’,” contradicted his invisi- 
ble antagonist tersely. 

Once more, “ Enfiel’.”’ 

And again out of the shadow, “ Spring- 
fiel’.” 

And the juggler became aware that 
he had waked up the political dog of the 
region. 

“ They are equally digestible,” he de- 
clared, resuming his place on the plat- 
“ T believe Ill swallow it.”” And 
so he did. 


form. 


For one moment there was an intense 
silence, while the petrified audience 
gazed in motionless astonishment at the 
juggler. ‘Then arose a great tumult of 
voices; there was a violent movement 
at the rear of the room; a bench broke 
down, and in the midst of the commo- 
tion, with a gay ery of ** Hey! Presto!” 
the juggler apparently drew the bayonet 
from out his throat and triumphantly 
held it up before the people. 

A confusion of sounds greeted the sight. 
Sereams of delighted mirth came from 
the younger portion of the audience, and 
exclamations hardly less flattering from 


the laughing elders. But ever above 
the Babel terrified shrieks, shrill 


clamorous, rose higher and higher, and 


and 


the juggler frowned with sudden sharp 
annoyance when he distinguished the 
fact that an elderly woman was crying 
the 
devil, — that here was Satan, and that 


out that these were the works of 
she would not bide easy till he was bound, 
neck and heels together, and east forth 
into the river. He was not usually de- 
void of humane sentiments, but he felt 
vastly relieved when she fell into strong 
hysterics, and was carried, still shrieking, 
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out to the ox-cart, whence, despite the 
closed doors and windows, over and over 
again those weird, unearthly cries were 
borne in to the audience, as the yoking 
of the steers for the homeward journey 
was in progress. 

The juggler was out of countenance. 
“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, with 
indignation coloring his face to the roots 
of his hair, “‘ these things are done for 
amusement. If they fail to amuse, they 
fail altogether. I will go on, or, if you 
desire, your money will be refunded at 
the door.” 
bub!” exclaimed a 
toothless old fellow, with a gray shock 


‘“ Lawd, naw, 
of hair, bent double as he sat on a front 
bench, his clasped hands between his 
knees. ‘* We-uns want ter view all ye 
know how ter do, —all ye know how 
ter do, son.” 

Here and there reassuring voices con- 
firmed the spokesman, and as the dis- 
comfited juggler turned to the drawer, 
resolving on something less bloody-mind- 
ed, he heard a vague titter from that 
portion of the building in which, being 
young, he had already observed that the 
greater number of personable maidens 
were seated. 

None so dread ridicule as the satirist. 
He whirled around, his heart swelling 
indignantly, his eyes flashing fire, to 
perceive, advancing down the aisle, a fat 
woman in a gigantic sunbonnet, which, 
however, hardly obseured her broad, 
creased, dimpled face, a brown calico 
dress wherein the waist-line must ever 
be a matter of conjecture, and a little 
shoulder-shawl of bright red-and-yellow 
plaid. She slowly approached him with 


something of steel glittering in her 


and dum- 


founded expression of countenance the 


hands, and at his amazed 
girlish cachinnation which he so resent- 
ed broke forth afresh. 

* Beg pardon?” he said more than 
once, as from his elevation he sought to 
A single tooth of 
the upper register, so to speak, however 


catch her request. 
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ornamental, did not serve to render more 
distinct the fat woman’s wheeze, in which 
she sought to articulate her desire that 
he should forthwith swallow her big 
shears, so fascinated was she by the 
evidence of his proficiency in the arts 
of the impossible. 

“ Certainly, with pleasure, — always 
anxious to oblige the ladies,” he protest- 
ed, with a return of his covert mockery, 
as he bowed after a dancing-class fash- 
ion, and received from her fat creased 
hands the great domestic implement with 
its dangling steel chain. ‘“ Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he declared, with his hand 
upon his heart, as she subsided, shaking 
with laughter, on the front bench, “ 
cannot refrain from expressing my flat- 
tered sense of this mark of the confi- 
dence reposed in me by this distinguished 
audience, as well as by the estimable 
lady who is so willing to offer her shears 
on the altar of science. She is not sat- 
isfied with the warlike bayonet. She de- 
sires to see the same experiment, mvtatis 
mutandis, on a pair of shears, which are 
devoted to the tender-hearted and affable 
uses of the work-basket, filled with the 
love of home and gentle fireside associa- 
tions, and — and —and other domestic 
scraps. The rivet is a trifle loose, and 
I hope I may not be forced to disgorge 
the blades separately.” 

He was holding up the scissors as he 
spoke these words, so that all could see 
them; the next moment they had dis- 
appeared down his throat, as it were. 
and the astounded audience sat as if re- 
solved into eyes, staring spellbound. 

When, a few minutes later, with his 
sabalistic phrase, “‘ Hey! Presto!” he 
drew from red mouth the 
shears dangling at the end of the rat- 
tling steel chain, which they had just 
seen him swallow, the clamor of excla- 
mations again arose, for the accepted 
methods of applause had not yet pene- 
trated to the seclusions of the Cove; 
but there was in this manifestation of 
surprise so definite a quaver of fear 


his open 
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that certain lines of irritation and anxi 
ety corrugated the smooth brow of the 
young prestidigitator. Their tumultu- 
ous amazement seemed as if it were 
too great to be realized all at once, 
and with the sight of the performance 
anew of the impossible feat, which should 
have served as reassurance, it degener- 
ated into downright terror which held 
the possibilities of panic. The idea of 
panic suggested other possibilities. Albeit 
their unsophisticated state was highly 
favorable to the development of emo- 
tions of boundless astonishment and ab- 
solute credulity, he realized that it was 
not unattended by some personal dan- 
ger. After the suggestion of being bound 
hand and foot and thrown into the river, 
more than once the juggler was unplea- 
santly reminded — for he was a man of 
some reading — of certain fellow crafts- 
men in the mists of centuries agone, 
whose wondrous skill in the powers of 
air, earth, and fire, though great enough 
to be deemed unlawful traffie with the 
devil, could not avail to prevent their 
own earthly elements from going up in 
smoke and flame, and thus contributing 
ethereally to the great reserves of ma- 
terial nature. He was here alone, far 
from help, among the most ignorant and 
lawless people he had ever seen; and if 


their dislocated ideas of necromancy and 
unlawful dealing with the devil should 
take a definite hold upon them, he might 
be summarily dealt with as an act of 
religion, and the world none the wiser. 
Such disaster had befallen better jug- 
glers, sooth to say, in more civilized 


communities than Etowah Cove. He 
sought to put this thought from him, for 
his heart was sufficiently stout of fibre, 
but determined that he would not again 
be diverted from his intention of sub- 
stituting less blood -curdling feats for 
the usual experiments with knives and 
swords. He preserved, however, a calm 
face and debonair manner, as he ecare- 
fully wiped the shears free from suppos- 
ititious moisture on a folded cotton sheet 
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that lay on the platform, and stepped 
down, and with an elaborate bow present- 
ed them to their chuckling and gratified 
owner. 

‘‘ Jane Ann Sims would n’t keer if the 
Old Nick hisself war ter set up his staff 
in the Cove, ef he hed some news ter 
tell or 2 jcke ier crack, or some sorter 
gamesome new goin’s-on that she hed 
never hearn tell on afore,” whispered a 
lean, towering, limp sunbonnet to its 
starch and squatty neighbor. 

“ An’ she hard on ter fifty odd!” 
said the squatty sunbonnet, malignantly 
accurate. 

As the juggler stepped ‘back to the 
platform he took up the sheet and un- 
folded it and shook it out, that they 
might all be assured that there was 
nothing concealed in its folds. 

‘* Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
taking heart of grace and his former 
manner of covert half-banter and mock 
politeness together, “we all know that 
it is by the action of the sun on the soil, 
and the dew and the rain, that the seeds 
of plants germinate and the green herb 
grows for the service of men. I propose 
to show you now asmall agricultural feat 
which I venture to hope will be of special 
interest to this assembly, as most of you 
are engaged in the noble pursuit of till- 
ing the soil, when other diversions can- 
not by any means be had.” 

As he clattered off his sentences, gar- 
nished now and then with trite bits of 
Latin, the solemn, stolid, uncomprehend- 
ing faces ministered to a certain mock- 
ing humor which he had, and which was 
now becoming a trifle bitter with the re- 
luctant realization of a lurking danger. 

“Will any of you gentlemen come 
forward and tell me what kind of a seed 
this is?” 

He held it up between his finger and 
thumb for a moment, but no 


one ap- 


proached. He perceived in a sort of 
helpless dismay that the dread of him 
was growing. He was fain to step down 
from the platform and hand the seed to 
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the old man on the front bench, whose 
bleared old eyes were glittering with de- 
light in the greatest sensation that had 
ever fallen to his lot; for the juggler 
judged that of all the audience he was 
nearest the masculine counterpart of the 
progressive Jane Ann Sims. The old 
man, in his cirele, was not a person of 
consideration nor accustomed to defer- 
He was all the more easily flat- 
tered to be thus singled out by the 


ence. 


juggler, the conspicuous cynosure of all 
eyes, to give his judgment and_pro- 
nounce upon the identity of the seed. 
The love of notoriety is a blasting pas- 
sion, deadening all considerations of the 
conformable. Even in these secluded 
wilds, even in the presence of but a hand- 
ful of his familiars, even in the lowly 
estate of a cumberer of the ground, lag- 
ging superfluous, it smote Josiah Cobbs. 
He rose to his feet, whirled briskly 
around, and, with a manner founded on 
the sprightly style of the juggler, yet 
compounded with the diction of the cir- 
cuit rider, exclaimed, “ Yea, my brethren, 
this hyar be a seed, — yea, it be actially 
a persimmon seed, though so dry I ain’t 
so sure whether or not itll ever sot off 
ter grow like a fraish one might. Yea, 
my brethren, I ain’t sure how long — ah 
— this hyar persimmon seed hey — ah — 
been kem out 0’ the persimmon. Yea” — 

He progressed not beyond this point, 
for the audience had no mind to be en- 
tertained with the rhetoric of old Josiah 
Cobbs. More than 
usurpation of so prominent a position, 


one resented his 
and his presumption in undertaking to 
address the meeting. Certain people in 
this world are given to understand that 
although their estate in life be not infe- 
rior to that of their neighbors, humility 
becomes them, and a low seat is their 
appropriate station. More than one sun- 
bonnet had rustlingly communed with 
another as to the fact that Josiah Cobbs 
would hardly be heard at an experience 
meeting, the state of his humble soul not 


interesting the community. So simulta- 
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neous a storm of giggles swept the clus- 
ter of girls as to demonstrate that their 
gravity was of the same tenuous quality 
as that of their age and sex elsewhere. 
It was wonderful that they did not sus- 
tain some collapse, and this furnishes a 
pleasing commentary upon the strength 
of the youthful diaphragm. The men 
exchanged glances of grim derision, and 
finally one, with the air of a person not 
to be trifled with, rose up and stretched 
out his hand for the bewitched seed, for- 
getting for the moment all his quondam 
qualms of distrust. 

Josiah Cobbs rendered it up without 
an instant’s hesitation. Precious as was 
the opportunity in his eyes, preémpted 
by his own courage, his was not the 
type which makes resistance. The hand 
to despoil him had hardly need to be 
strong. The will to have what he pos- 
He 
hardly claimed the merits appertaining 
to the pioneer. 


sessed was sufficient for his pillage. 


He stood meekly by as 
the seed was passed from one set of 
horny finger-tips to another, and the dic- 
tum, “ It’s a persimmon seed, stranger,” 
was repeated with a decision which im- 
plied no previous examination. 

“‘ A persimmon seed, is it?” said the 
“ Now, 
gentlemen, you see that there is nothing 
in this pail of earth but good pulverized 
soil.” He passed his fingers through the 
surface, shaking them daintily free from 
the particles afterward, while the hands 
of the practical farmers went boldly 
grappling down to the bottom with no 
thought of dirt. 


juggler airily, receiving it back. 


“You see me plant 
this persimmon seed. There! Now I 
throw over the pail this empty sheet, — 
let it stand up in a peak so as to give 
the seed air; now I place the whole on 
the table, where you can all see it and 
assure yourselves that no one goes near 
it. While awaiting developments I will 
try to entertain you by singing a song. 


It may be unknown to you— yet why 
this suggestion in the presence of so 
much culture ?— that in the days of eld 
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the wandering troubadours were in some 
sort men of my profession. In the 
intervals of minstrelsy they entertained 
and astonished their audiences with feats 
of the miraculous, — strange exploits of 
legerdemain and such light pastimes, — 
and were therefore termed jongleurs, 
from which high source we draw the 
modern name of juggler. I shall seek 
to follow my distinguished Provencal 
predecessors in the gay science haud 
passibus equis, and pipe up as best I 
may.” 

There was a pause while the juggler, 
standing at one end of the platform, 
seemed to run over in his mind the trea- 
sures of his répertoire. The mellow light 
shone in his reflective brown eyes, cast 
down as he twisted one end of the long 
red-brown mustache, and again thrown 
up as if he sought some recollection 
among the old rafters. These had those 
rich reserves of color characteristic of 
old wood, and the heavy beams of oak 
showed all their veinous possibilities in 
yellow and brown fibrous commingle- 
ments against the deep umber shadows 
of the high peak of the roof. The cob- 
webs here and there had almost the con- 
sistency of a fabric, so densely woven 
they were. One pendulous gauze frag- 
ment moved suddenly without a breath 
of air, for a light living creature had 
run along the beam beneath it, and now 
stood looking down at the audience with 
a glittering eye and a half-spread bat- 
like wing, —a flying squirrel, whose nest 
was secreted in the king-post and en- 
tered from the outside. So still was the 
audience, — the grizzled, unkempt men, 
the sunbonneted women, even the gig- 
gling girls in the corner, — he might have 
been meditating a downward plunge into 
the room. 

Then slightly frowning, but smiling 
too, the jongleur, to use the archaic 
phrase he would fain retain, began to 
sing. 

It was a cultivated voice that rang out 
in the measures of My Pretty Jane, —a 
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tenor of good range, true, clear, sweet, 
with a certain romantic quality that was 
in some sowt compelling and effective. 
He sang well. Not that the performance 
would have been acceptable considered 
as that of a high-grade professional, yet 
it was far too good for a mere parlor 
amateur. The rich, vibrant voice, with- 
out accompaniment, — grotesque inade- 
quacy to his mind, — filled the little 
building with a pathetic, penetrating 
sweetness, and the whole method of ren- 
dering the ballad was of that elaborate 
simplicity and restrained precision so 
marked in professional circles, so difter- 
ent from the enthusiastic abandon of 
the reckless home talent. 

It fell flat in Etowah Cove. There 
were people in the audience who, if they 
could not sing, were intimately persuad- 
ed that they could; and after all, that 
is the essential element of satisfaction. 
The modulation, the delicate shades of 
expression, the refinement of style, were 
all lost on the majority ; only here and 


there a discerning ear was pricked up, 


appreciating in the concord of sweet 
sounds something out of the common. 
But there was no sign of approval, and 
in the dead silence which succeeded the 
final roulade, coming so trippingly off, 
the juggler showed certain symptoms of 
embarrassment and discomfiture. One 
might easily perceive from the deft as- 
surance of his exploits of sleight of 
hand that the value he set upon them 
was far cheaper than his estimate of his 
singing. It was a nettling sort of van- 
ity that could be hurt by the withheld 
plaudits of Etowah Cove; but vanity is 
a sensitive plant, and requires tender nur- 
ture. He stood silent and flushing for a 
moment, while still a gentle fibrous re- 
sonance seemed to pervade the room, — 
the memory of the song rather than its 
echo; then, with a sudden flouting airy 
whirl, he turned on his heel, and caught 
off the sheet that had enveloped the pail 
of earth containing the persimmon seed 


he had just planted. And lo! glossy 
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and green and lustrous in the light, there 
stood a fair young shoot, some two feet 
in height, and with all its leaves a-rustle. 
It was a good trick and very cleverly 
done. 

The little building was a Babel of 
sounds. The flying squirrel scrambled 
back to the king-post, pausing once to 
look down in half-frightened amazement. 
The window-panes reflected a kaleido- 
scope of bright bits of color swiftly 
swaying, for the audience was in a tur- 
moil. It was not, however, the artis- 
tic excellence of the feat which swayed 
the spectators, but its agricultural signi- 
This, the old farmers realized, 
was indeed necromancy. 


ficance. 
Their strug- 
gles with the tough and reluctant earth, 
which so grudgingly responds to toil, 
and oft with such hard-exacted usury, 
taking so much more than it gives, which 
only the poet or the weed-loving botanist 
calls generous and fruitful, had served 
to teach them that this kind of growth 
must needs come only through the wiles 
of the deluding devil. Not even an ag- 
ricultural paper — had they known of 
such a sophistication — could countenance 
such deceits. A grim, ashen-tinted face 
with gray hair appeared near the back 
of the building ; a light gray homespun 
coat accentuated its pallor. A long fin- 
ger was warningly shaken at the juggler, 
as he stood, triumphant, flushed, beside 
the flourishing shoot he had evoked from 
the persimmon seed, but only half smil- 
ing, for something sinister in the com- 
mingled voices had smitten his atten- 
tion. Then he was arraigned by Parson 
Greenought with the solemn adjuration 
in a loud voice, ** Pause, Mr. Showman, 
pause 1S; 

The juggler was already petrified. 
The audience obeyed the earnest com- 
albeit intended them. 
They fell once more into their places ; 


mand, not for 
the heads of many turned now toward 
the juggler, and.again back to the preach- 
er, who, in his simplicity, had no idea 
that he had transgressed the canons of 
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sanctification in visiting a place of world- 


ly amusement, since indeed this was his 
first opportunity ; and greatly had he 
profited by it, until this last enormity 
had aroused that clerical conscience. so 
sensitive to the faults of other people. 
“ Mr. Showman,” he demanded, “do 
you-uns call this religion ? ”’ 

* Religion!” said Mr. Showman, 
with a burst of unregenerate laughter, 
for the limits of his patience had been 
nearly reached. ‘TI call it fun.” 

“TJ eall it the devices of the devil!” 
thundered the preacher. “ An’ hyar ye 
be,” — he turned on the audience, — “ ye 
perfessin’ members, a-aggin’ this man on 
in his conjurin’ an’ witchments an’ Sa- 
tan tricks, till fust thing ye know the 
Enemy will appear, horns, hoofs, an’ tail, 
amongst ye, a-spittin’ fire an’”’ — the 
juggler had a passing recollection that 
he too could spit fire, and had intended 
to make his congé amongst pyrotechnics 
of this sort, and he welcomed the thought 
of caution that was not, like most of its 
kind, ex post facto, — “ a-spittin’ fire, an’ 
a-takin’ yer souls down ter hell with him. 
Hyar ye be ” — 

“Tf you will allow me to interrupt 
you, sir,” the juggler said persuasively. 
“you are altogether mistaken, and I 
should like to make a full explanation 
to a man of your age and experience.” 
His eyes were grave ; his face had grown 
atrifle pale. The danger had come very 
near. Rough handling might well be 
encountered amongst these primitive 
wights, inflamed by pulpit oratory and 
religious excitement, and abetted by 
“Tn 
utes,” he went on, “I can teach you to 
do this simple trick which seems to you 
impossible to human 


their pastoral guide. two min- 


agency. It is 
nothing but sleight of hand, a sort of 
knack.” 

For one moment Parson Greenought 
hesitated, beguiled. His eye kindled 
with curiosity and eagerness; he made 
as though he would leave the bench 


whereon he was ensconced, to approach 
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the alluring juggler. Unfortunately, it 
was at the moment that the young man’s 
hands, grasping the persimmon shoot 
near the base, drew it forth from the 
earth with a wrench, so firmly was it 
planted, and showed to the discerning 
bucolie gaze the fully developed root with 
the earth adhering to its fibres; thus 
proving by the eyesight of the audience, 
beyond all power of gainsaying, that it 
had sprouted from the seed and grown 
two feet high while this juggler — this 
limb of Satan — had sung his little song 
about his Pretty Jane. 

A man rarely has to contend with an 
excess of faith in him and his deeds. 
The juggler was fiercely advised by a 
dark-browed man leaning forward across 
one of the benches, with a menacing du- 
plication of his figure and the gesture of 
his clenched fist reflected in the window, 
not to try to lie out of it. 

And Parson Greenought, with a swell- 
ing redundancy of voice and a great ac- 
cess of virtue, gave forth expression of 
his desire to abide by the will that had 
ordained the growth of every herb whose 
seed is in itself upon the yearth; he 
would not meddle and he would not 
mar, nor would he learn with unhallowed 
and wicked curiosity thus to pervert the 
laws that had been laid down while the 
earth was yet void and without form. 

“ Well, it never yet was ordained that 
this persimmon seed was to grow,” said 
the juggler, still game, though with a 
fluetuating color. He fished the stone 
out from the earth, and, dusting it off 
with his fine white handkerchief, put it 
between teeth 
cracked it. He would not again invite 
attention to the reluctance of the audi- 
ence to approach him, so he laid it down 
on the edge of the front bench with the 
remark, “You can see for yourselves 
the kernel is withered; that thing has 
no capacities for growth.” 

One or two looked cautiously at the 
withered kernel within the riven pit, 
and then glanced significantly at each 


his strong molar and 
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other. It was shrunken, old, worthless, 
as he had said, but then his black art 
was doubtless sufficient to have withered 
it with the mere wish. 

*T don’t know a persimmon sprout 
from a dogwood, or a sumach, or any- 
His 


face was hard and dogged ; he was com- 


thing else,” declared the juggler. 
pelled in his own behoof to unmask him- 
self and show how very insufficient were 
He did it as un- 
graciously as he might. 


his cleverest efforts. 
“This young 
man ” — he indicated a bold bluff young 
mountaineer who was availing himself of 
the “standing-room only,” to which a 
number of the youths were relegated — 
“dug up this sprout at my request this 
afternoon, and hunted out a last year’s 
seed among the dead leaves on the 
ground.” 

As his eyes met those of his assistant, 


the twinkle of mischievous delight in 
the mountain fellow’s big blue orbs gave 
him a faint zest of returning relish for 
the situation, albeit the primitive deni- 
zens of the Cove had been all too well 
humbugged even for his own comfort. 
“This pocket is torn,” —he thrust 
his hand into it, —‘*‘ and has no bottom. 
[I therefore slipped this wand into this 
pocket of these knickerbockers,” suit- 
ing the action to the word. ‘ You see 
the leaves all fold together, so that its 
presence does not even mar the pro- 
nounced symmetry of my garments. 
Then I placed the seed, thus, and threw 
the sheet over the pail, thus; with my 
left hand I slipped out the persimmon 
shoot, and planted it, thus; and it was 
beneath the sheet that I left in a peak to 
give it air and to conceal it while I had 
the honor to entertain you by singing.” 
He supposed that he would have sat- 
isfied even the most timorous and doubt- 
ful by this revelation of his methods and 
the innocuous nature of his craft, but he 
could not fail to note the significantly 
shaken heads, the disaffected whispers, 
the colloguing of the young mountaineers 
occupying “ standing-room only.” 
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* Ef he had done it that-a-way fust, 
I’d hev viewed it. I viewed it plain 
this time,” said one of these. 

** He can’t fool me,” protested a sour- 
visaged woman who kept up a keen 
espionage on all the world within the 
range of her pink sunbonnet. 

** One lie never mended another,” said 
the old preacher to a presiding elder. 
* Potsherds, lies are, my brother ; they 
hold no water.” 

The juggler could deceive them easily 
enough, but alack, he could not unde- 
him- 


ceive them! He debated within 


self the possibility which each of his 
feats possessed of exciting their ire, as 
he hurriedly rummaged in the drawer 
of the table. 

“ Ladies 


“behold this paper of needles; and here 


He closed it abruptly. 
and gentlemen,” he said, 
also I desire to introduce to your notice 
this small spool of thread — Has any 
lady here,” he continued, with the air 
of breaking off with a sudden thought, 
“any breadths of calico or other fabric 
which she might desire to have run up 
or galloped up? 
ster.” 


I am a great seam- 


Of course, although some had brought 
their babies, and one or two their lunch 
to stop the mouths of the older children, 
many their snuff or their tobacco, no one 
had brought work on this memorable 
outing to the show in the Cove. 

“ What apity!” he cried. “ Well, I 
can only show you how I thread needles. 
I swallow them all, thus,’ and down 
they went. “ Then I swallowthe thread,” 
and forthwith the spool disappeared 
down his throat. 

The audience, educated by this time 
to expect marvels, sat staring, stony and 
still. 


usual as he stood with one hand on the 


There was a longer interval than 


table gazing at them, half smiling, half 
expectant, as if he too were doubtful of 
the result. Suddenly he lifted his hand, 
and began to draw one end of the thread 
from his lips. On it came, longer and 
longer; and here and there, threaded 
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and swaying on the fine filament, were 
the needles, of assorted sizes, beginning 
with the delicate and small implement, in- 
creasing grade by grade, till the descend- 
ing scale commenced, and the needles 
dwindled as they appeared. 

Parson Greenought had risen when the 
thread was swallowed, but he lingered till 
the last cambric needle was laid on the 
table, and the prestidigitator had made 
his low bow of self-flattery and triumph 
in conclusion. Then having witnessed 
it all, his forefinger shaking in the air, 
he cried out: ** I leave this place! I per- 
nounce these acts ter be traflickin’ with 
the devil an’ sech. Ef I be wrong, the 
Lord will jedge me ’cordin’ ; ez he hev gin 
me gifts I see with my eyes, an’ my eyes 
air true, an’ they war in wisdom made, 
an’ war made ter see with. Oh, young 
man, pause in time! Sin hev marked 
ye! I dunno 
what ye hev in mind, but beware of it! 


Temptation beguiles ye ! 


Beware of the sin that changes its face, 
an’ shifts its name, an’ juggles with the 
thing ez is not what it seems ter be. Be- 
ware! beware! ” 

As he stalked out, the juggler sought 
The 


audience were on their feet now, having 


to laugh, but he winced visibly. 


risen with the excitement of the moment 
of the old man’s exit. There was, how- 
ever, a manifest disposition to linger ; 
for having become somewhat acclimated 
to miracles, their appetite for the wonder- 
working was whetted. But the juggler, 
frowning heavily, had turned around, 
and was shaking the sheet out, and bang- 
ing about in the drawer, as if making his 
preparations for departure. The audi- 
ence began to move slowly to the door. 
It was not his intention to dismiss them 
thus summarily and unceremoniously, 
and as the situation struck his attention 
he advanced toward the front of the 
platform. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began; 
but his voice was lost in the clatter of 
heavy boots on the floor, the scraping of 


benches moved from their proper places 
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to liberate groups in order to precede 
their turn in the procession, the sudden 
sleepy protest of a half-awakened in- 
fant, rising in a sharp crescendo and cli- 
maxing in a hearty bawl of unbridled 
rage. 

* Ladies and gentlemen!” he cried 
vainly to the dusty atmosphere, and the 
haggard, disheveled aspect of the half- 
deserted room. |.‘ Oh, go along, then,” 
he added, dropping his voice, “and the 
devil take you!” 

His chosen assistant had come to the 
side of the platform, and stood waiting, 
one hand on the table, while he idly 
eyed the juggler, who had returned to 
rummaging the drawer. He was a tall 
strong young fellow, with straight black 
hair that grew on his forehead in the 
manner denominated a “ cowlick,” and 
large contemplative blue eyes; his face 
showed some humor, for the lines broke 
readily into laughter, but more pride, 
and an intimation of a quick and hot 
temper, for his eyes kindled easily and 
with a sudden flame. His long boots 
were drawn high over his brown jeans 
trousers, and his blue-checked home- 
spun shirt was open at the neck, and 
showed his strong throat that held his 
head very straight and very high. 

He was compassionate at the moment. 
* Plumb beat out, ain’t ye?” he said 
sympathetically. 

“I’m half dead!” cried the juggler 
furiously, throwing off his blazer, and 
wiping his hot face with his handker- 
chief. 

The admitted the cur- 
rents of the chill night air and the pun- 


open door 
gent odors of the dense dark woods 
without. Calls to the oxen in the pro- 
cess of gearing up sounded now and 
again droningly. Occasionally quick 
hoofbeats told of a horse’s departure at 
full gallop. The talk of waiting groups 
now came mingled to the ear, then 
ceased and rose anew. More than once 
a loud yawn told of the physical stress 


of the late hour and the unwonted ex- 
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citement. The young mountaineer was 
going the rounds of the room extinguish- 
ing the tallow dips laboriously ; taking 
2ach down, blowing gustily at it, and 
replacing it in the sconce. The jug- 
gler,as he passed, with his blazer over 
his arm, assisted him far more expedi- 
tiously, but mechanically, as it seemed, 
by fanning the timorous flames out se- 
riatim with his hat in quick, decisive 
When he 


room dark behind him, there was 


gestures. stood in the door, 
the 
no life, no motion, in the umbrageous 
obscurity at hand; naught gave token 
of the audience so lately assembled save 
the creak of an unoiled axle far away, 
of a man to 
Then all was still. In the 
hush, a vague drowsy note came suddenly 


and once the raucous ery 
his team. 


from a bird high amongst the budding 
leaves of atulip-tree hard by. An inter- 
ee 
val, and a like dreamy response sounded 
from far down the slope where pendu- 
Some 
sweet chord of sympathy had brought the 
thought of the one to the other in the 


lous boughs overhung the river. 


deep dark night, — these beings so insig- 
nificant in the plan of creation, — and 
itself with that 
veiled reedy query, and the other, downi- 


one must needs rouse 


ly dreaming, must pipe out a reassuring 
** All’s well.” 

The suggestiveness of this lyric of two 
He 
was pierced by the poignancy of exile. 
He could hardly realize that he was of 
the same species as the beings who had 
formed the “ cultivated and intellectual 
audience” he had had the honor to en- 
tertain. 


tones was not lost on the juggler. 


Not one process of his mind 
could be divined by them; not one 
throb of their superstitious terrors could 
he share. 

“ The cursed fatality,” he growled be- 
tween his teeth, “that brought me to 
this God-forsaken country !” 

* Waal,” drawled the young moun- 
taineer, whom he had forgotten for .the 
moment, “ they won’t be so tur’ble easy 
skeered nex’ time.”’ 
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* They won’t have another chance in 
a hurry,” retorted the juggler angrily, 
as they walked away together in single 
file. 

The night was very dark, although 
the great whorls of constellations were 
splendidly abloom in the clear sky. If 
a rvaylet of their light fell to earth in 
the forest, it was not appreciable in 
the sombre depths, and the juggler, with 
all his craft, might hardly have made 
shift to follow his companion but for 
the spark and the light luminous smoke 
of the mountaineer’s pipe. Suddenly, 
as they turned a sharp edge of a series 
of great rocks, that like flying buttresses 
projected out from the steep perpendic- 
ular wall of a crag, all at once grow- 
ing visible, a white flare shone before 
their eyes, illumining all the surround- 
ing woods. There in an open space 
near the edge of the bluff was a great 
fire of logs burning like a funeral pyre. 
The juggler had paused as if spellbound. 
From the opposite side of the glowing 
mass a face, distorted, tremulous, impos- 
sibly hideous, elongated almost out of 
the proportion of humanity, peered at 
him. 

* For God’s sake, what ’s that ?” he 
eried out to his guide, clutching at his 
arm. 

The slow mountaineer, surprised out 
of his composure, paused, and took his 
pipe from his mouth to stare at his com- 
panion. 

“ Jes’ lime,” he said, still 
staring at the terror he could not com- 
prehend. 

Their suddenly 
stretched far over the ground in the 
white flare. 


burnin’ 


shadows, evolved, 
The Cove, not far below, 
for this was on a low spur of the great 
‘ange, now flickered into full view, now 
Above the 
vague mountain the stars were all gone, 
and the sky was elusive and cloaked and 
dark. For all the art of the juggler, he 
could show naught of magic more un- 
natural, more ghastly, than the face of 


receded into the shadows. 
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this man as it appeared through the 
medium of the heated air arising from 
the primitive kiln, — protean, anamor- 
phous, distorted by every current of 
the night’s breath, — although it was of 
much significance to him, and later he 
came to know it well to his cost. As 
the man caught the sound of their ap- 
proach, he walked around to the side 
of the kiln, and his face and figure, no 
longer seen through the unequally re- 
fracting medium of the heated air, 
dwindled to normal proportions. It 
was not a prepossessing face in its best 
estate, — long, thin- lipped, grim, with 
small eyes set close together, and sur- 
mounted by a wide wool hat, which, 
being large for its wearer, was so 
crushed together that its crown rose up 
in a peak. His clothes were plentiful- 
ly dusted with powdery flakes, and the 
scalding breath of the unslaked lime 
was perceptible to the throats of the 
new-comers. 

“Ye *pear ter be powerful late,” the 
young mountaineer hazarded. 

“ Weather signs air p'intin’ fur rain,” 
[ ain’t want- 
in’ all this lime ter git slacked by acci- 
dent.” 


replied the lime-burner. * 


He glanced down with a work- 
man’s satisfaction at the primitive pro- 
cess. Between the logs of the great 
pile layers of the broken limestone were 
interposed, and were gradually calcined 
as the wood burned. Although some 
of it was imperfectly consumed, and here 
and there lay in half-crude lumps, the 
quantity well burned 
warrant the laborer’s anxiety to get it 
under shelter before it 


was sufficient to 


should sustain 
the deliquescent effects of moisture. 
Gideon Beck war a-promisin’ ter 
kem back straight arter supper,” said 
Peter Knowles, “ an’ holp me git it inter 
the rock house thar.’’ He indicated a 
grotto in the face of the cliff, where, by 


the light of the fire, one might perceive 
that lime had already been stored. The 
shelving rocks above it afforded ade- 
quate protection from falling weather, 
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and the small quantity of the commod- 
ity was evidently disproportionate to the 
ample spaces for its accommodation 
within. ‘ I felt plumb beset an’ oneasy 
Gid,” Knowles. ‘“ He 
mought hey hed a fit, or suthin’ may 


*bout added 
have happened down ter his house, ter 
some 0’ the chil’n o’ suthin’. He mer- 
They 
them chil’n ; 


ried my sister Judy, ye know. 
don’t take hatfen keer 0’ 
some o’ them mought hev got sot afire 


o’ suthin’, or”? — 


¢ 
e 


“They mought, but they ain't,” ex- 
claimed Jack Ormsby, the young moun- 
* Gid’s 
down yander ter the show, an’ all the 
chil’n, an’ yer sister Judy too.” 


taineer, with a laugh. been 


‘“ What show?” demanded Knowles 
shortly, his grim face half angry, half 
amazed. 

* The show in the schoolhouse in the 


ln 


a] 


Cove. This hyar stranger-man, he 


a show,” Ormsby explained. ‘I viewed 
‘em all thar, all the fambly.” 

There was a momentary pause, and 
one might hear the wind astir in the 
darkness of the woods below, and feel 
the dank breath of the clouds that in- 
visibly were gathering on the brink of 
One of 
mountain rains was at hand. 


the range above. the sudden 
“ An’ I wish I hed every one of ’em 


hyar now!” exclaimed Peter Knowles 


in fury. “17d kiver ’em all up in that 
thar quicklime, — that ’s what I’d do! 
An’ thar would n’t be hide, hawns, or 
taller lef’ of none of ’em in the mornin’. 
Leave me hyar,—leave me hyar with 
all this medjure o’ lime, an’ I never see 
none so stubborn in burnin’, the timber 
durned 
dad-burned critter promisin’ an’ promis- 


bein’ so green an’ sappy, the 
in’ ter kem back arter he got his sup- 
per, —an’ go ter a show, a damned 
show! What sort’n show was it?’ 

The juggler burst outlaughing. “ Come 
ahead!” he cried to Ormsby. ‘ Lend 
a hand here!” 

He had a strong sense of commercial 
values. To let a marketable commodity 
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lie out and be ruined by the rain was 
repellent to his convictions of economics. 
It might have been as much for the sake 
of the lime itself as from a sort of half-pity 
for the deserted lime-burner — for Peter 
Knowles had not the cast of countenance 
or of soul that preémpted a fellow feel- 
ing — that he caught up a great shovel 
that lay at hand. 

“T’ll undertake to learn the ropes in 
a trice,” he declared, throwing his coat 
on the ground. 

Knowles only stared at him in surly 
amazement, but Ormsby, who had often 
seen the process, threw aside the half- 
burnt-out logs and followed the lead of 
the juggler, who, tense, light, active, the 
white flare, terrible so close at hand, on 
his face and figure, began to shovel the 
lumps into the barrow or cart made to 
receive the lime. Then, with another 
warning note of the wind, Knowles too 
fell to work, and added the capacities of 
his experience to the sheer uninstructed 
force of the willing volunteers. 


They 
made it short work. The two neophytes 


found it a scorching experiment, and 
more than once they fell back, flinching 
from the inherent heat of the flying 
powder as they shoveled it into the 
mouth of the grotto. 

“T had no idea,” the juggler said, 
as he stood by the embers when it was 
all over, looking from one smarting hand 
to the other, “that quicklime is so very 
I can 
believe you when you say that if you 
should put a body in that bed there it 
would be consumed by morning, — bones 


powerful, so corrosive an agent. 
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and all?” 


rogative. 


He became suddenly inter- 
‘‘ Nare toe nor toe-nail lef’,” returned 
Peter Knowles succinctly, as if he had 
often performed this feat as a scientific 
experiment. 

The juggler lifted his eyes to the face 
of the man opposite. They dilated and 
lingered fascinated with a sort of horror ; 
for that strange anamorphosis had once 
All at variance it 
the 
heated air streamed up from the bed of 


more possessed it. 
was with its natural contours, as 
half-calcined stone, — trembling through 
this shimmering medium, yet preserving 
the semblance of humanity, like the face 
of some mythical being, demon or ghoul, 
or spirit of the damned. A dawning 
significance was on his own face, of 
which he was unconscious, but which the 
other noted. How might he utilize this 
property of air and heat and quick- 
lime in some of those wonders of jug- 


More 


than once, as he walked away, he turned 


glery at which he was so expert ? 


back to gaze anew at the phenomenon, 
his trim figure lightly poised, his hand 
in his belt, his blazer thrown over his 
arm, that gleam of discovery on his face. 

As the encompassing rocks and foliage 
at last hid him from view, Peter Knowles 
looked down into the fire. 

“That air a true word. The quick- 
lime would eat every bone,” he said 
“ But what air he 
know fur?” 


slowly. aimin’ ter 
And once more he looked 
curiously at the spot where the juggler 
had vanished, remembering the guise of 
discovery and elation his face had worn. 


Charles Egbert Craddock. 
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UTAH 


THERE are lessons for the American 
people in the industrial system which 
evolved Utah from the arid soil of the 
desert. They speak eloquently of the 
possibilities of organized and associated 
man. They show how poor men may 
achieve prosperity with no tools but la- 
bor and land, and no capital save leader- 
ship. These are timely lessons for a 
period when population flows irresistibly 
to cities already perilously large, when 
the ranks of industry and professions are 
small trades- 
men and small manufacturers are dis- 


overcrowded, and when 
appearing before the unequal competi- 
tion of great stores and great factories. 
The economic institutions of Utah are 
the product of a new environment; for 
they have grown up in the heart of arid 
America, the remaining field for settle- 
ment in the United States, and the fu- 
ture home of a large population. The 
study of the Mormon achievement will 
reveal the industrial methods and social 
eustoms which have been developed in 
conformity with these conditions. Here 
we shall find the key to a future civili- 
zation whose influence will be reflected 
in the broader life of the nation. 
Brigham Young was born in Vermont, 
and had lived in Ohio, Missouri, and 
Illinois. Neither he nor his followers, 
before they came to Utah, had ever 
seen a country where the rainfall did 
not suffice for agriculture, nor ever read 
in the Bible. But they 
quickly learned that they had staked 
their whole future upon a region which 


of one save 


could not produce a spear of tame grass, 
an ear of corn, or a kernel of 
without skillful irrigation, — an 
which they were utterly ignorant. 
need of beginning a planting, however, 


wheat 
art of 
The 


was urgent and pressing, for their slen- 
der stock of provisions would not long 


protect them from starvation. It was 
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this emergency which caused them to cut 
the first irrigation canal built by white 
men in the United States. 
taught to believe that the suggestion of 
this work was a revelation to the head of 
the church. Other traditions ascribe it 
to the advice of friendly Indians, and to 
the shrewd intuition with which the lead- 


Mormons are 


er had met the many strange trials he 
had encountered in the course of his ad- 
Whatever the 
source of the inspiration, he quickly set 
his men at work to divert the waters of 
City Creek through a rude ditch, and to 


venturous pilgrimage. 


prepare the ground for Utah’s first farm. 
These crystal waters now furnish the do- 
mestic supply for a city of sixty thousand 
inhabitants. President Wilford Wood- 
ruff, the present head of the church, 
who was one of the party assigned to 
the work of digging the first canal, re- 
lates that when the water was turned 
out upon the desert, the soil was so hard 
that the point of a plough would scarcely 
penetrate it. There was also much white 
alkali on the surface. It was, there- 
fore, with no absolute conviction of suc- 
cess that the pioneers planted the last 
of their stock of potatoes, and awaited 
the result of the experiment. But the 
crop prospered in spite of all obstacles, 
and demonstrated that a living could be 
wrung from the forbidding soil of the 
desert, when men should learn to adapt 
their industry to the strange conditions. 

Such was the humble beginning of 
agriculture in arid America. The suc- 
cess of this desperate expedient to pre- 
serve the existence of a hunted peo- 
ple in the vast solitude has made Utah 
our great example of irrigation, and 
has given the Mormons their just claim 
as the pioneer irrigators of the United 
States. It is a distinction which they 
proudly treasure, and which their fellow 
citizens of the great West have always 
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generously acknowledged. It was not, 
however, until they had survived other 
hardships, including the devastation of 
their first crop by swarms of crickets, 
that the hardy settlers were able to cel- 
ebrate a genuine harvest-home and to 
feel sure of the future. Then began that 
long era of material prosperity which 
will never cease until the people depart 
from the industrial system established 
by Brigham Young. 

It is this industrial system which makes 
the Mormons well worthy of study at 
this time. Nothing just like it exists 
elsewhere upon any considerable scale, 
yet its leading principles are certainly 
Mor- 


mons regard the system, together with 


rapable of general application. 


all their blessings, as a direct revelation 
of God. But when it is studied in con- 
nection with Mormon colonization, it is 
plain that the system was born of the 
necessities of the place and time, — that 
it is the legitimate result of the peculiar 
environment of the arid region. The 
forces that have made the civilization of 
Utah will make the civilization of west- 
ern America. It is in this view of the 
matter that we shall find our justifica- 
tion for a careful study of the Mormon 
structure of industry and society. 

The economic life of Utah is founded 
on the general ownership of land. Speak- 
ing broadly, all are proprietvrs, none are 
tenants. Land monopoly was discoun- 
tenanced from the beginning. All were 
encouraged to take so much land as they 
could apply to a beneficial purpose. None 
were permitted to secure land merely to 
hold it out of use for speculation. The 
corner-stone of the system was industrial- 
ism, — the theory that all should work 
for what they are to have, and that all 
should have what they have worked for. 
In order to realize this result, it was ne- 
cessary that each family should own as 
much land as it could use to advantage, 
and nomore. The adoption of this prin- 
ciple was plainly due to the peculiar 
conditions which the leader saw about 
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him. He instantly realized that value 
resided in the water rather than in the 
land; that there was much more land 
than water; that water could be con- 
served and distributed only at great ex- 
pense. If settled in the Red 
River Valley of Dakota, for instance, it 
is entirely improbable that he would 
have set such severe limitations upon the 
amount of land which individuals should 
take. 


he had 


In that case, he would perhaps 
have thought it well for his people to 
take all the land they could possibly ob- 
tain under the law, and thus enjoy large 
speculative possibilities. But if he had 
pursued this policy in Utah, he could 
not have accommodated the thousands 
whom he expected to follow him in the 
early future. He thus found it neces- 
sary to restrict the amount of land which 
each family should acquire, suiting it to 
their actual needs. He came from a 
country which had been settled in farms 
ranging from two hundred to four hun- 
dred acres in size. The reduction in the 
farm unit which he now proposed must 
have seemed nothing less than startling 
to his followers. It is plain that, in pro- 
posing such an innovation, he not only 
comprehended the social necessities of 
the situation, but anticipated the possi- 
bilities of intensive agriculture by means 
of irrigation. 

The first settlement which he planned 
was, of course, Salt Lake City and its 
neighborhood. ‘This became the model 
of all future settlements. It was laid 
out in such a way as to secure an equi- 
table division of land values among all 
the inhabitants. The city blocks con- 
sist of ten acres each, divided into eight 
lots of one and a quarter acres: these 
lots were assigned to professional and 
business men. Next, there was a tier 
of five-acre lots: these were assigned 
to mechanics. Then there were tiers 
these 
went to farmers, according to the size of 


of ten-acre and twenty-acre lots: 


their families. Under this arrangement 


every colonist was a small landed pro- 
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prietor, owning a certain amount of ir- 
rigated soil from which he could read- 
The 


division of land values was singularly 


ily produce the necessities of life. 


even, for what one man lacked in area 
of his possessions he gained in location. 
The small lots were close to the business 
centre. As the place grew, in course of 
years, from an emigrant’s camp to a pop- 
ulous city, with paved streets, domestic 
water, electric lights and railways, the 
inevitable rise in values was distributed 
very evenly. Not a single family or 
individual failed to share in the great 
fund of unearned increment which arose 
from increasing population and grow- 
ing public improvements. This princi- 
ple of general land ownership, of care- 
ful division according to location, and 
of differing needs of various classes 
has been followed throughout the Mor- 
mon settlements of Utah and surround- 
ing States, and is being duplicated to-day 
in the latest colonies among the Uintah 
Mountains. 

It is important to note that the Mor- 
mon land system rested upon individual 
proprietorship. There any 
attempt at community ownership. The 
unit of the State was the family and the 
home. 


never was 


But the moment we pass from 
the sphere of individual labor we en- 
counter another principle, which has al- 
ways been applied, though not always 
by the same methods, to public utilities. 
This is the principle of public ownership 
and control. If the Mormon leaders 
had desired to organize their industrial 
life in a way to make large private for- 
tunes for themselves, no single item in 
the long list of Utah’s natural resources 
would have offered a better chance for 
speculation than the water-supply. It 
was perfectly feasible, under the law, for 
private individuals or companies to ap- 
propriate the waters, construct canals, 
sell water-rights, and collect an annual 
rental. By adopting this method, which 
prevails widely in other Western States, 
they could have laid every field, orchard, 


and garden, every individual and family, 
under tribute to them and their descend- 
ants forever. Neither in law nor in 
practice is it any more a moral and eco- 
nomic wrong privately to appropriate 
and hold against the public the natural 
wealth of the streams than it is to do 
the same thing with the natural wealth 
of the mineral belts on government land. 
Probably the Mormons owed their es- 
sape from the misfortune of private irri- 
gation works mainly to the fact that this 
feature of their institutions was estab- 
lished at a time when none of their peo- 
ple possessed sufficient private capital to 
engage in costly enterprises. They start- 
ed upon a basis of equality, for they 
were equally poor. They could buy 
water-rights only with their labor. This 
labor they applied in codperation, and 
canal stock was issued to each man in 
proportion to the amount of work he had 
contributed to the construction. This, 
in turn, was determined by the amount 
of land he owned, the owner of twenty 
acres doing just twice as much work as 
the owner of ten. Here we see the in- 
fluence of aridity not only favoring, but 
compelling the adoption of the principle 
As in Holland 


men found it necessary to combine their 


of associative enterprise. 


labor in order to reclaim the land from 
the sea, so in Utah they did the same in 
order to reclaim the land from the de- 
sert. In both instances, this fundamental 
necessity of codperation and organiza- 
tion at the beginning became the most 
powerful influence in shaping industrial 
habits and social customs, and in form- 
ing the character of institutions. 
Brigham Young had made twenty 
acres the maximum size of farms in the 
Salt Lake settlement. He now proceed- 
ed to lay down a philosophy very differ- 
ent from that which prevailed on the 
large farms of the wheat and corn coun- 
try whence he came. He urged that 
each family should realize the nearest 
possible approach to absolute industrial 
independence within the boundaries of 
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its own small farm. His sermons in the 
Tabernacle dealt less in theology than 
in worldly common sense. The result is 
an agvicultural system peculiar to Utah. 
Just as we have the cotton belt in Texas, 
the corn belt in Nebraska, the wheat belt 
in Dakota, and the orange district in 
California, so in Utah we have the land 
This is the first 
and one of the most precious fruits of 
the industrialism had been so 
deeply rooted in the plan of universal 
land ownership. 


of the diversified farm. 
which 


Much of the misfor- 
tune which the settlers of the Mississippi 
Valley have endured during the last 
decade is due to the fact that their in- 
dustrial system was founded on specula- 
tion. They acquired large farms because 
they hoped to get rich out of the rise in 
land. They engaged in the production 
of single crops because they were gam- 
bling on the hope of great prices for 
these staples. They mortgaged their 
homesteads to make costly improvements 
because they had the utmost faith in fu- 
ture high prices for the land and its pro- 
duct. It is very easy to comprehend 
the virtues of Utah industrialism when 
we make use of a Texas cotton planta- 
tion or a Dakota wheat farm for com- 
parison. In the one case we see the lit- 
tle unmortgaged farm, its crops insured 
by irrigation, systematically producing 
the variety of things required for the 
family consumption. A generous living 
is within the control of the proprietor of 
such a home. In the other case we see 
the single crop exposed to the mercy of 
the weather and the markets, its owner 
employing many hired hands, and going 
to the town to buy with cash nearly all 
that is necessary to feed his family and 
laborers. The Utah system was clearly 
the outgrowth of the peculiar conditions 
with which the Mormons deali. They 
were so far removed from all centres of 
production as to make self-sufficiency 
an imperative condition of existence. 
Hence they were taught the gospel of 
industrial independence in its purest and 
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And self-suffi- 
ciency is the most striking characteristic 
of Mormon civilization to-day. Wars 
and panics have swept the country since 
the Mormon pioneers built their homes 
in Salt Lake Valley, but they and theirs 
Nor 
need they do so while water runs down- 
hill and the earth yields its increase. 
The conquest of Utah began with the 
establishment of agriculture, which is 
everywhere the foundation of civiliza- 
tion. 


most primitive terms. 


have not gone hungry for a day. 


Brigham Young realized, as the 
American people may well do to-day, 
that there can be no prosperity when 
agriculture languishes. He realized that 
whatever the Mormon people might have 
in the future — whatever of factories, 
stores, and banks, whatever of churches, 
temples, and tabernacles — must come 
primarily from the surplus profits of the 
farmer. As soon as his people had been 
supplied with food and shelter, he turned 
his attention to the development of 
a broader industrial life. Workshops, 
stores, and banks were necessary to fur- 
nish facilities for manufacture, distri- 
All these enter- 
prises were undertaken in a coéperative 
way, under the familiar form of the joint 
stock company. 


bution, and exchange. 
Db 


Those who were un- 
willing to engage in them upon these 
terms generally left the church and set 
up for themselves. At the beginning 
there was no capital for such undertak- 
ings except the capital which resided in 
every man’s land and labor, — no wealth 
but the common wealth. As all had 
started ona basis of equality, so all were 
given an equal chance to participate in 
the new industrial, mereantile, and bank- 
When 


a factory or a store was to be started, 


ing enterprises of the Territory. 


subscription papers were circulated, and 
everybody was urged to take some of the 
stock. Payments were made sometimes 
in cash, more often in products, not in- 
frequently in labor. Of one thing there 
has never been a scarcity in Utah: this 


is the chance to work. Labor has al- 
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ways been exchangeable there for other 
commodities, including bank and mer- 
eantile stock; otherwise it would not 
have been possible to secure the wide 
distribution of these stocks which now 
exists. 

In the early years the industries were 
of acrudesort. Everything had to be 
hauled in ox-teams over a thousand 
miles of deserts, plains, and mountains. 
The people used almost no money in 
their daily transactions. As a medium 
of exchange they had printed slips of 
paper known as “tithing-house scrip.” 
This answered the purpose of exchange 
money, while the prices of commodities 
were reculated by the standard of values 
which prevailed elsewhere. While the 
local scrip did very well for all home 
purposes, it did not enable the people to 
purchase the supplies of machinery which 
they needed from abroad. The process 
of equipping their factories was there- 
fore necessarily slow, but they rapidly 
developed an army of skilled artisans, 
which was constantly augmented by im- 
migration. But even without assist- 
ance from the great world which lay so 
far beyond the borders of their own val- 
leys, marvelous progress was achieved 
in the arts and industries. Brigham 
Young was strenuously opposed to the 
development of the mines by his people, 
believing that what they might gain in 
wealth from that source would be much 
more than offset by the demoralization 
which would come to his industrial forces 
with the rise of the speculative spirit. 
Above all other virtues he placed that 
of sober industry, earning its bread in 
the sweat of men’s faces. That the 
mines would some day be worked by 
Gentiles he had no doubt, and he rightly 
ealeulated that his own people would 
enjoy more prosperity by feeding the 
miners than by working the mines. Nev- 
ertheless, a few of the many millions 
afterwards taken from the mountains 
around Salt Lake would have facilitated 
the growth and equipment of the Mor- 


mon industries immensely during the 
early years. ‘Time and patience accom- 
plished in the end all that an abundance 
of original capital might have done, — 
perhaps more. Nearly all the indus- 
tries essential to a complex and symmet- 
rical business economy have been estab- 
lished for many years. Every impor- 
tant settlement has its codperative store 
and bank. From the great beet-sugar 
factory at Lehi down to the smallest 
mercantile enterprise in the smallest 
hamlet, the business is owned by a mul- 
titude of stockholders. The capital re- 
presents the surplus profits of the many. 
The system bears no likeness to Social- 
ism. Nothing is owned by virtue of citi- 
zenship or of membership in the church. 
No one owns a dollar’s worth of stock 
who has not earned and paid for it. 
The system is nothing but the joint stock 
company with what may be called a gen- 
erous and friendly interpretation. That 
is to say, it is really desired that every- 
body shall have an interest, and that all 
shall share the benefits. To endeavor 
to “ corner”’ the stock for the benefit of 
a favored few would be considered un- 
popular, if not immoral. It should not 
be understood, by any means, that all 
have an equal ownership in these vari- 
ous enterprises, for the Mormon system 
has not resulted in making men equal- 
ly successful. All have had an equal 
chance, however, and the weak have 
been watched over and assisted by the 
strong. Indeed, this is one of the few 
good things to be credited to the exercise 
of church authority in secular affairs. 
It would be quite impracticable to at- 
tempt to follow the history of any consid- 
erable number of the many coéperative 
enterprises of Utah. Nor are figures 
available for a satisfactory generaliza- 
tion of results. But the whole system 
is typified in the experience of one mon- 
umental enterprise,— Zion’s Coépera- 
tive Mercantile Institution. This great 
house is, in a sense, the mother and the 
model of all the Mormon stores in Utah 
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and surrounding States. I quote from a 
letter of Mr. Thomas G. Webber, the suc- 
cessful superintendent of * Z.C. M. L.,” 
as it is familiarly called : — 

“The institution was organized Oc- 
tober 16, 1868; commenced business 
March 1, 1869; and was incorporated 
for twenty-five years from October 5, 
1870, and the capital then was $220,- 
000. It was reincorporated for fifty 
years September 30, 1895, with a capi- 
tal stock of $1,077,000. During the 
life of our first incorporation period we 
have sold $76,352,686 worth of mer- 
chandise, and paid to the railroad and 
express companies for freight $6,908,- 
630. We have paid out in eash divi- 
dends $1,990,943.55, and in stock divi- 
dends $414,944.77. 
1873, for prudential reasons, we passed 
our dividends, and continued to do so until 


During the panic in 


1877, but during the whole of the period 
we have been in business, some twenty- 
seven years, we have paid to our stock- 
holders an average dividend of nine and 
one third per cent for each and every 
year, or two hundred and forty-three 
per cent in all: $1000 invested in our 
capital stock on the first of March, 
1869, at the end of September, 1895, 
when our incorporation out, had 
and in ad- 


ran 
accumulated to $2014.30 ; 
dition to this we have paid upon this 
$1000 in the 
$4218.05. We have turned out in our 
manufacturing departments boots and 
shoes to the value of $2,053,294.43, and 
in our duck clothing and shirt factory 
upwards of $80,000 worth. Last year 
(1895) it was an off year with our manu- 
facturing departments, but we turned 
out 75,400 pairs of boots and shoes, and 
15,648 dozen overalls, shirts, ete.” 


eash dividends sum of 


This is the history of Utah’s largest 
cobperative undertaking. It isa history 
which no friend of coiperative effort 
will blush to read, for it proves that a 
great business can be as successfully ad- 
ministered in the interest of the many 
as in the interest of afew. The latest 
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and the largest Mormon industrial en- 
terprise is the beet-sugar factory, owned 
by seven hundred stockholders, which 
in 1895 produced considerably more 
than seven hundred million pounds of 
sugar, and paid a cash dividend of ten 
per cent. It also furnished a_profit- 
able market for the products of many 
irrigated fields. While the most satis- 
factory results of codperative enterprise 
have been obtained in the last two de- 
vades, much was achieved in the early 
days. Even in 1850, when Salt Lake 
Valley had been settled less than three 
years, the industrial products amounted 
to only a little less than three hundred 
thousand dollars. Ten years later they 
had mounted nearly to the million mark, 
and in 1870 they considerably exceeded 
two and a quarter millions. In 1895 
the total was close to six millions. The 
growth of these hard-won industries has 
naturally fostered a feeling of intense 
loyalty to home products. 

Let us look now atthe broader results 
of the Mormon labor in the wilderness. 
I have asked the church historian, Mr. 
A. Milton Musser, to make a careful es- 
timate of the financial results which may 
fairly be credited to the irrigation indus- 
try in Utah. 
that the Mormons began in poverty, 


It must be remembered 


having almost nothing to invest except 
the labor of their and_ brains. 
Hence, all they have expended in a pe- 


hands 


riod of nearly fifty years came primari- 
ly from the soil. In responding to my 
request, Mr. Musser communicated with 
church leaders throughout the State, and 
compiled the results of his correspond- 
ence with the utmost care. As during 
most of the period covered the church 
was practically the state, he has included 
the cost of schools, roads, bridges, In- 
dian wars, and the sustenance of the 
poor, as well as the cost of the purely 
religious and commercial enterprises. 
He has made a careful computation of 
the expense involved in establishing ten 
thousand farms and the cost of living 
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for the entire people. 
perly included large sums wasted by 
early experiments in making iron, sugar, 
paper, nails, leather, and cotton. An 
interesting item is that which records 
the expenditure of three million dollars 
for “defense against anti-polygamy legis- 
lation believed to be unconstitutional.” 
The expenditure of eight million dollars 
in assisting poor immigrants throws a 


He has very pro- 


strong light on the wonderfully success- 
ful methods of colonization. The his- 
torian’s statement is very comprehen- 
sive, and comes with the indorsement 
of the highest church authorities. It 
accounts for a total expenditure of near- 
ly five hundred and sixty-three millions, 
all of which, excepting twenty millions 
credited to “ personal property brought 
into Utah by immigrants,” was wrung 
from arid soil by the patient labor of 
an industrious people. 

In a private letter accompanying these 
statistics, Mr. Musser directed attention 
to the fact that upon this showing each 
Mormon farmer enjoyed an average in- 
come of four hundred and eighty-two 
dollars above the cost of living for each 
of the more than forty years which the 
statement covers. This is a considera- 
bly higher return than the gross amount 
averaged by wage-earners in the United 
States. To my 
seems to confirm the impression of a 


mind, the statement 
vast material achievement which comes 
to any person upon visiting Utah and 
looking about him. For the present 
purpose, the precise statistical facts are 
of less consequence than the economic 
principles which have produced what 
everybody acknowledges to be a very 
wonderful result. These principles are 
as follows : — 

General land ownership, limited to 
the amount which families and individ- 
uals could apply to a useful purpose. 

Self-sufficiency in agriculture, aiming 
at the complete economic independence 
of the people, individually and collec- 
tively. 
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The public ownership of public utili- 
ties, such as water for irrigation and do- 
mestic uses. 

The codperative, or associative, own- 
ership and administration of stores, fac- 
tories, and banks through the medium 
of the joint stock company. 

These are the underlying principles 
of the Mormon commonwealth. ‘They 
are vindicated by the successful experi- 
ence of the last half-century. Nowhere 
else do so large a percentage of the peo- 
ple own their homes free from incum- 
brance. Nowhere else has labor received 
so fair a share of what it has created. 
Nowhere else has the common prosper- 
ity been reared upon firmer foundations. 
Nowhere else are institutions more firm- 
ly buttressed, or more capable of resisting 
The thun- 
der-cloud which passed over the land in 
1893, leaving a path of commercial ruin 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, was pow- 
erless to close the door of asingle Mormon 
store, factory, or bank. 


violent economic revolutions. 


Strong in pro- 
sperity, the coéperative industrial and 
commercial system stood immovable in 
the hour of widespread disaster. The 
solvency of these industries is scarcely 
more striking than the solvency of the 
farmers from whom they draw their 
strength. No other governor, whether 
in the West or in the East, is able to say 
what the Honorable Heber M. Wells 
said, in assuming the chief magistracy 
of the new State in January, 1896: 
“We have in Utah 19,916 farms, and 
17,684 of them are absolutely free of 
incumbrance.” A higher percentage in 
school attendance and a lower percent- 
age of illiterates, even, than in the State 
of Massachusetts, is another of Utah’s 
proud records. 

It would be unfair to leave the Mor- 
mon industrial system without consider- 
ing the strong and often bitter criti- 
cisms which have been passed upon it. 
Many visitors and many resident Gen- 
tiles either have seen no virtues in the 
system, or have believed that the evils 
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outweigh the virtues. The Reverend 
Joseph Cook summed up the whole case 
against the Mormon leaders and the sys- 
tem of industry they established in a 
brilliant phrase of seven words. Stand- 
ing on Brigham Street in Salt Lake City, 
and gazing at the famous Eagle Gate, 
with its figure of an eagle perched upon a 
beehive, he exclaimed, “‘ A fit emblem, — 
rapacity preying upon industry.” It has 
been charged that the Mormon workers 
were the slaves of a tyrannical hierarchy, 
which ruthlessly absorbed the profits of 
their patient industry, and applied them, 
in a proportion which no man could fa- 
thom, to church purposes and private 
bank accounts. The single item of solid 
evidence which can be quoted to sus- 
tain the charge of plunder is the tithing 
system, under which all members of the 
church pay one tenth of their income 
into the revenues of the organization. 
There never has been any secret about 
this. 
exist throughout the Mormon dominions, 


Tithing houses and tithing officers 


and all church members in good standing 
pay the assessment of ten per cent regu- 
larly. Many of them pay in cash, and 
many in products of farms or shops. 
When they can pay in neither cash nor 
products, they contribute one tenth of 
their labor, and it is largely in this man- 
ner that the beautiful temples have been 
built. 
tithings, either as a tribute to their re- 


If Mormons are willing to pay 


ligion, or as a return for the material 
benefit they have received through their 
association with the church, it is difficult 
to understand why they have not a per- 
fect right to do so. Ten per cent is, in- 
deed, a severe tax. But until recent 
times this amount practically included 
all assessments for public purposes of a 
local character, as these were adminis- 
tered through the church. 

It is common for those who belittle 
the value of the Mormon experience to 
declare that its success was wholly due 
to the element of religious fanaticism, 
and that such results would have been 
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impossible without the wonderful church 
organization. From this widely accepted 
conclusion I emphatically dissent. To 
my mind it seems perfectly plain that it 
was not the church which sustained the 
industrial system, but the industrial sys- 
tem which sustained the church. Brig- 
ham Young won the undying affection 
and obedience of his followers, not be- 
vause he taught them how to pray, but 
because he taught them how to work and 
to live. He survives in their memories 
to-day, not as the prophet of religion, 
but as the wonderful organizer of pro- 


sperity. To the outside world, also, his 
true interest consists, not in his charaec- 
ter as ecclesiastical leader and seer, but 
in that of captain of industry and archi- 
tect of the commonwealth. 

In studying Brigham Young, I have 
not sought to know the man as he lives 
in Mormon literature, with a glowing 
religious halo about his eminently busi- 
nesslike brow. I have sought rather to 
find him through conversations with some 
favorite captains, and through 
the letters he wrote them when they 
were engaged in perilous missions to 
wild the West. None of 
has told me of any strik- 
ing religious thought which he uttered 
from the pulpit, but all have said that 
he insisted that it always paid to plough 
deep and plant alfalfa. They have re- 
lated with especial pride their talks with 


of his 


districts in 
these men 


“the president ” at evening camp-fires, 
when he would plan, with wonderful ac- 
curacy, irrigation canals and village sites 
to be made in connection with the con- 
quest of some new valley they had ex- 
plored. The plans which he traced on 
the ground with his cane by the firelight 
generally anticipated very closely the 
His letters to 
these captains were full of instructions 


later results of surveys. 


about provisions, coming emigrant par- 
ties, and the treatment of the Indians. 
They always closed with a devout refer- 
ence to divine Providence, but the un- 
derlying spirit was that of the sturdy in- 
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dustrial chieftain aiming at the conquest 
of the waste places. 

This man’s dream was of empire. In 
every fibre of his body, in every beat of 
his brain and heart, he was a material- 
ist. All his buildings, like all his philo- 
sophies, were fashioned on strong and 
simple lines. They were made, not to 
look beautiful, but to serve useful pur- 
poses and to last long. That he used 
the power of the church relentlessly to 
accomplish his ends cannot be denied. 
But the church, however much it may 
have meant to others, was with him only 
one of the means, and not the great 
object of his ambition. His first act 
in Utah was to raise the American flag 
and proclaim himself governor of “ the 
State of Deseret,” —land of the work- 
ing bee. To have made of the whole 
intermountain West one mighty nation, 
himself at the head of it, would have 
filled the real measure of his ambition. 

It should not be inferred from what 
has been said of the industrial virtues 
of the Mormon people that there is no 
ground for criticism. On the contrary, 
the people have by no means realized 
their best possibilities. Itis not in Utah 
that we find the best examples of inten- 
sive cultivation, the most advanced irri- 
gation methods, or the highest social 
standards. We find the crudeness that 
might be expected in a country devel- 
oped without much cash capital, at the 
hands of a rather simple and unimagi- 
native people. In the larger cities, such 
as Salt Lake and Ogden, the best East- 
ern standards are fully realized, but in 
scores of small settlements, which con- 
stitute the real Utah of which I have 
been speaking, the case is different. 
Farms are frequently ill kept and un- 
tidy ; orchards are not generally guard- 
ed against common pests; fruit is not 
nicely sorted, graded, and packed for 
market. These towns and homes might 
be beautiful, monuments to thrift and 


good taste. When they are not so, it is 
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because the people lack taste rather than 
opportunity. They enjoy simple prosper- 
ity and take solid comfort in their village 
life, but do not crave finer things. 

No study of the Utah of to-day would 
be worthy of the name which failed to 
take into account the influence exerted 
in recent years by the large infusion of 
Gentile population. The fact that Utah 
stands erect — a State among States — 
is very largely due to those who went 
there to make their homes and fight the 
church. Through many stormy years 
they waged a tireless war upon poly- 
gamy and church control of state af- 
fairs. Democrats and Republicans for- 
got their partisanship while they united 
in opposing forces which they deemed 
inimical to American institutions. When 
in 1890 Salt Lake City was finally won 
by the Liberals, the morning of a great 
day had dawned in Utah. This event 
portended the dissolution of the old 
church party, the division of the Mor- 
mons on national lines, the early realiza- 
tion of statehood, and, finally, the mer- 
ging of Mormon and Gentile until they 
shall become indistinguishable parts of 
one great people. The rise of the Lib- 
eral power brought with it a wonderful 
era of modern improvement, accompa- 
nied by a magnificent municipal debt ; 
for the Mormons had applied to the af- 
fairs of their capital city the simple phi- 
losophy in vogue on their small irrigated 
farms. Neither in the city nor on the 
farms would they have anything that in- 
volved going into debt. The new school- 
houses, the city and county buildings, 
the sewerage system, the domestic water- 
plant, the modern street pavements of 
Utah asphalt, the electric lights and rail- 
ways, — these are the landmarks of Gen- 
tile public spirit in the Salt Lake City 
of to-day. If the Mormon industrial sys- 
tem has suffered somewhat by the shock, 
the effect is as nothing when compared 
with the vast moral and civic gain con- 
ferred by the new conditions. 


William E. Smythe. 





Marm Lisa. 


MARM 
XI. 


RHODA FREES HER MIND. 

MornineG dawned, and Mistress Mary 
and Rhoda went up the flight of broad 
steps rather earlier than usual, — so early 
that the janitress, who had been awake 
half the night with an ailing baby, was 
just going in to dust the rooms. 

It was she who first caught sight of 
the old sofa and its occupant, and her ex- 
clamation drew Mary and Rhoda to the 
spot. There lay poor Marm Lisa in the 
dead sleep of exhaustion, her dress torn 
and wrinkled, her shoes travel-stained, 
her hair tangled and matted. Their first 
idea was that the dreaded foe might have 
descended upon her, and that she had had 
some terrible seizure with no one near to 
aid and relieve her. But the longer they 
looked, the less they feared this: her 
face, though white and tear-stained, was 
tranquil, her lips only slightly pale, and 
her breathing calm and steady. Mary 
finally noted the pathetie grouping of lit- 
tle objects in the red chair, and, touched 
by this, began to apprehend the signi- 
ficance of her own white apron close 
clasped in the child’s loyal arms, and fell 
a-weeping softly on Rhoda’s shoulder. 
“‘ She needed me, Rhoda,” she said. “TI 
do not know for what, but I am sure she 
needed me.” 

“T see it all,” said Rhoda, adminis- 
tering soft strokes of consolation: “it is 
something to do with those little beasts ; 
yes, I will call them beasts, and if you 
don’t let me, Ill call them brutes. They 
lost themselves yesterday, of course, and 
dear old Lisa searched for them all the 
afternoon and half the night, for aught 
we know, and then came here to be com- 
forted, I suppose, — the blessed thing! ” 

“ Hush! don’t touch her,” Mary whis- 


LISA. 


pered as Rhoda went impetuously down 
on her knees by the sofa ; “ and we must 
not talk in this room, for fear of waking 
her. Suppose you go at once to Mrs. 
Grubb’s, dear, and whatever you learn 
about the twins there, I shall meanwhile 
call a carriage and take Lisa home to my 
own bed. The janitress can send Edith 
to me as soon as she comes, and I will 
leave her with Lisa while I run back 
here to consult with you and Helen. I 
shall telegraph for Dr. Thorne, too, to 
be sure that this sleep is as natural and 
healing a thing as it appears to be.” 

Mrs. Grubb was surprised,even amused, 
at Rhoda’s exciting piece of news, but 
she was perfectly tranquil. 

“‘ Well, don’t they beat all!” she ex- 
claimed, leaning against the door-frame 
and taking her side hair out of waving- 
pins as she talked. ‘No, I have n’t seen 
I was out to 
a picnic supper at the Army Headquar- 
ters at night, and did n’t get home till 
later than usual, so I didn’t go up to 
their room. I thought they were in bed ; 
they always have been in bed when it 
was bedtime, ever since they were born.” 
Here she removed the last pin, and put it 
with the others in the bosom of her dress 


them since noon yesterday. 


for safe-keeping. ‘This morning, when 
they did n’t turn up, I thought some of 
you girls had taken a fancy to keep them 
over night; I didn’t worry, supposing 
that Lisa was with them.” 

‘“* Nobody on earth could take a faney 
to the twins or keep them an hour 
longer than necessary, and you know 
it, Mrs. Grubb,” said Rhoda, who sel- 
dom minced matters; “and in case no 
one should ever have the bad manners 
to tell you the whole truth, I want to 
say here and now that you neglect every- 
thing good and sensible and practical, — 


all the plain simple duties that stare you 





1 Copyright, 1896, by Kate Douglas Riggs. 
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directly in the face, — and waste yourself 
on matters that are of no earthly use to 
anybody. would have 


been missed last night if you had one 


Those children 


drop of mother’s blood in your veins! 
You have three helpless children under 
what you are pleased to call your care” 
(and here Rhoda’s lip curled so scorn- 
fully that Mrs. Grubb was tempted to 
stab her with a curling-pin), “and you 
went to sleep without knowing to a cer- 
tainty whether they had had supper or 
bed ! 


at all, — you are just a vague abstraction ; 


I don’t believe you are a woman 


and the only things you’ve ever borne 
or nursed or brooded in your life have 
been your miserable bloodless little clubs 
and bands and unions! ” 

Rhoda’s eyes flashed summer light- 
ning, her nostrils quivered, her cheeks 
flamed scarlet, and Mrs. Grubb sat down 
suddenly and heavily on the front stairs 
and gasped for breath. According to 
her own belief, her whole life had been 
passed in a search for truth, but it is 
safe to say she had never before met it 
in so uncompromising and disagreeable 
a shape. 

“ Perhaps when you are quite through 
with your billingsgate,” she finally said, 
“you will take yourself off my steps be- 
fore you are ejected. You! to presume 
to criticise me! You, that are so low in 
the scale of being you can no more un- 
derstand my feelings and motives than a 
jellyfish can comprehend a star! Go 
back and tell Miss Mary,” she went on 
majestically, as she gained confidence and 
breath, “ that it is her duty and business 
to find the children, since they were last 
seen with her, and unless she proves more 
trustworthy they will not be allowed to 
return to her. Tell her, too, that when 
she wishes to communicate with me, she 
must choose some other messenger be- 
sides you, you impudent, groveling little 
earthworm! Get out of my sight, or you 
will unfit me for my classes!” 

Mrs. Grubb was fairly superb as she 
launched these thunderbolts of invective ; 


Lisa. 


the staircase her rostrum, her left hand 
poised impressively on the baluster, and 
the three snaky strands of brown hair 
that had writhed out of the waving-pins 
hissing Medusa-wise on each side of her 
head. 

Rhoda was considerably taken aback 
by the sudden and violent slamming of 
the door of number one Eden Place, and 
she felt an unwelcome misgiving as to 
her wisdom in bringing Mrs. Grubb face 
to face with truth. Her rage had some- 
what subsided by the time she reached 
Mistress Mary’s side, for she had stopped 
on the way to ask a policeman to tele- 
phone to the various stations for news of 
the two lost children, and report at once 
to her. ‘There is one good thing,” she 
thought : “ wherever they may be, their 
light cannot be hid any more than that of 
a city that is set on a hill. There will 
be plenty of traces of their journey, for 
once seen they are never forgotten. No- 
body but a hero would think of kidnap- 
ping them, and nobody but an idiot would 
expect a ransom for them! ” 

“T hope you did n’t upbraid Mrs. 
Grubb,” said Mary, divining from Rho- 
da’s clouded brow that her interview had 
not been a pleasant one. “ You know 
our only peaceful way of rescuing Lisa 
from her hold is to make a friend of her 
and convert her to our way of thinking. 
Was she much disturbed about the chil- 
dren ?”’ 

“ Disturbed!’ sniffed Rhoda disdain- 
fully. “Imagine Mrs. Grubb disturbed 
about anything so trivial as a lost child! 
If it had been a lost amendment, she 
might have been ruffled!” 

“ What is she doing about it, and in 
what direction is she searching? ” 

“She is doing nothing, and she will 
do nothing ; she has gone to a ‘Theosophy 
lecture, and we are to find the twins; 
and she says it’s your fault, anyway, 


and unless you prove more trustworthy 
the seraphs will be removed from your 
sare ; and you are not to send me again 
as a messenger, if you please, because I 
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am an impudent, groveling little earth- 
worm ! ” 

“ Rhoda ! ” 

$V eg at”? 

“ Did she call you that ?” 

“Yes ’m, and a jellyfish besides ; in 
fact, she dragged me through the entire 
animal kingdom ; but she is a stellar be- 
ing, — she said so.” 

** What did you say to her to provoke 
that, Rhoda ? 
cal and perverse, but she is very amia- 
ble.” 

“Yes, when you don’t interfere with 
her. You should catch her with her hair 
in waving-pins, just after she has imbibed 
Oh, I remember 
exactly what I said, for I confess I was 
a little heated, and at the moment I 
thought only of freeing my mind. Let 
me see: [ told her she neglected all the 
practical duties that stared her directly 
in the face, and squandered herself on 
useless fads and vagaries, — that’s about 


She is thoroughly illogi- 


apple sauce! can’t 


all. No-o, now that I come to think of 
it, I did say that the children would have 
been missed and found last night, if she 
had had a drop of mother’s blood in her 
veins.” 

“ That ’s terse and strong — and tact- 
ful,” said Mary ; “ anything more?” 

“No, I don’t think so. Oh yes! now 
that I reflect, I said I did n’t believe she 
was a woman at all. That seemed to 
enrage her beyond anything, somehow ; 
and when I explained it, and tried to 
modify it by saying I meant that she had 
never borne or loved or brooded any- 
thing in her life but her nasty little clubs, 
she was white with anger, and told me I 
was too low in the scale of being to un- 
derstand her. Good gracious! I wish 
she understood herself half as well as I 
understand her!” 

Mary gave a hysterical laugh. “I 
-an’t pretend you did n’t speak the truth, 
Rhoda, but I am sadly afraid it was ill 
advised to wound Mrs. Grubb’s vanity. 
Do you feel a good deal better?” 

“No,” confessed Rhoda penitently. 
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“ T did for fifteen minutes, — yes, nearly 


half an hour; but now I feel worse than 
ever.” 

“That is one of the commonest symp- 
toms of freeing one’s mind,” observed 
Mary quietly. 

It was scarcely an hour later when At- 
lantic and Pacific were brought in by an 
officer, very dirty and disheveled, but gay 
and irresponsible as larks, nonchalant, 
As Rhoda 
had prophesied, there had been no diffi- 
culty in finding them; and as everybody 
had prophesied, once found there had not 


beenasecond’s delay in delivery. Moved 


amiable, and unrepentant. 


by fiery hatred of the police matron, who 
had illustrated justice more than merey, 
and illustrated it with the back of a hair- 
brush on their reversed persons; lured 
also by two popcorn balls, a jumping-jack, 
and a tin horse, they accepted the muni- 
cipal escort with alacrity ; and nothing 
was ever jauntier than the manner in 
which Pacific, all smiles and molasses, 
held up her sticky lips for an expected 
salute, —an unusual offer which was re- 
spectfully declined as a matter of disci- 
pline. 

Mary longed for Rhoda’s young min- 
ister in the next half-hour, which she 
devoted to private spiritual instruction. 
Psychology proved wholly unequal to the 
task of fathoming the twins, and she fan- 
cied that theology might have been more 
helpful. Their idea 
if the rudimentary thing she unearthed 


seemed to be — 


from their consciousness could be ealled 
an idea — that they would not mind re- 
penting if they could see anything of 
which to repent. Of sin, as sin, they had 
no apparent knowledge, either by sight, 
by hearsay, or by actual acquaintance. 
They sat stolidly in their little chairs, 
eyes roving to the windows, the black- 
board, the pictures ; they clubbed togeth- 
er and fished a pin from a crack in the 
floor during one of Mary’s most thrilling 
appeals; finally, they appeared so bored 
by the whole proceeding that she felt a 
certain sense of embarrassment in the 
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midst of her despair. She took them 
home herself at noon, apologized to the 
injured Mrs. Grubb for Rhoda’s unfor- 
tunate remarks, and told that lady, gen- 
tly but firmly, that Lisa could not be 
moved until she was decidedly better. 

“She was wandering about the streets 
searching for the twins from noon till 
long after dark, Mrs. Grubb, — there can 
be no doubt of it; and she bears unmis- 
takable signs of having suffered deeply. 
I have called in a physician, and we must 
al] abide by his advice.” 

“ That ’s well enough for the present,” 
agreed Mrs. Grubb reluctantly, “ but I 
cannot continue to have my studies 
broken in upon by these excitements, I 
really cannot. I thought I had made an 
arrangement with Madame Goldmark- 
er to relieve me, but she has just served 
me a most unladylike and deceitful 
trick, and the outcome of it will be that 
I shall have to send Lisa to the asylum. 
I can get her examined by the commis- 
sioners some time before Christmas, and 
if they decide she’s imbecile they ‘ll 
take her off my hands. I did n’t want 
to part with her till the twins got older, 
but I’ve just found a possible home for 
them if I can endure their actions until 
New Year’s. Our Army of Present Per- 
fection is n’t progressing as it ought to, 
and it’s going to found a colony down 
in San Diego County, and advertise for 
children to bring up in the faith, A 
certain number of men and women have 
agreed to go and start the thing, and 
I’m sure my sister, if she was alive, 
would be glad to donate her children to 
such a splendid enterprise. If the com- 
missioners won’t take Lisa, she can go to 
Soul Haven, too, —that’s the name of the 
place; but no, of course they would n’t 
want any but bright children, that would 
grow up and spread the light.” (Mary 
smiled at the thought of the twins en- 
gaged in the occupation of spreading 


light.) “TI shall not join the community 
myself,though I believe it’s a good thing; 
but a very different future is unveiling 
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itself before me” (her tone was full of 
mystery here), * and some time, if I can 
ever pursue my investigations in peace, 
you will knock at this door and I shall 
have vanished! But I shall know of your 
visit, and the very sound of your footfall 
will reach my ear, even if I am inhabit- 
ing some remote mountain fastness!” 


When Lisa awoke that night, she 
heard the crackling of a wood fire on the 
hearth; she felt the touch of soft linen 
under her aching body, and the pressure 
of something cool and fragrant on her 
forehead. Her right hand, feebly grop- 
ing the white counterpane, felt a flower 
in its grasp. Opening her eyes, she saw 
the firelight dancing on tinted walls, and 
an angel of deliverance sitting by her 
bedside, — a dear familiar woman angel, 
whose fair crowned head rose from a 
cloud of white, and whose sweet down- 
ward gaze held all of benignant mother- 
hood that God could put into woman’s 
eyes. 

Marm Lisa looked up dumbly and won- 
deringly at first, but the mind stirred, 
thought flowed in upon it, a wave of pain 
broke over her heart, and she remem- 
bered all; for remembrance, alas, is the 
price of reason. 

* Lost! my twinnies, all lost and 
gone!” she whispered brokenly, with 
long, shuddering sobs between the words. 
*T look — look — look; never, never 
find!” 

** No,no, dear,” Mary answered, strok- 
ing the lines from her forehead, “ not lost 
any more; found, Lisa, — do you under- 
stand? They are found, they are safe 
and well, and nobody blames you; and 
you are safe, too, your new self, your 
best self unharmed, thank God; so go 
to sleep, little sister, and dream happy 
dreams!” 

Glad tears rushed from the poor 
child’s eyes, tears of conscious happi- 
ness, and yesterday’s burden rolled away 
from her heart as the whirring shuttles 
in her brain had been hushed into silence 
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by her longsleep. She raised her swim- 
ming eyes to Mistress Mary’s with a look 
of unspeakable trust. “I love you!” 
she whispered, and, holding the flower 
close to her breast, she breathed a sigh of 
sweet content, and sank again into quiet 
slumber. 


XII. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 

It may be said in justice to Mrs. Grubb 
that she was more than usually harassed 
just at this time. 

Mrs. Sylvester, her voluble next-door 
neighbor, who had lifted many sordid 
cares from her shoulders, had suddenly 
become tired of the ‘new method of 
mental healing,” and during a brief ab- 
sence of Mrs. Grubb from the city had 
issued a thousand embossed gilt - edged 
cards, announcing herself as a Hand 
Reader in the following terms : — 
TO THE ELITE LADIES AND 

OF THE CITY! 


GENTLEMEN 


I take this method of introducing myself to 
your kind consideration asa Hand Reader of 
rare and genuine merit; catering merely to the 
Creme du le Creme of this city. 
need apply. 

Having been educated carefully and refined- 
ly, speaking French fluently, therefore I only 
wish to deal with the elite of the bon-ton. 


No others 


I do not advertise in papers nor at residence. 
Ladies $1.50. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. Pansy SYLVESTER, 
3 Eden Place near 4th, 
Lower bell. 
P.S. Pupil of S. Cora Gruss. 


Gents $2. 


Inasmuch as Mrs. Sylvester had im- 
bibed all her knowledge from Mrs. 
Grubb, that prophet and scholar thought, 
not unnaturally, that she might have 
been eonsulted about the enterprise, par- 
ticularly as the cards were of a nature 
to prejudice the better class of patients, 
and lower the social tone of the temple 
of healing. 


As if this were not vexatious enough, 
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her plans were disarranged in another 
and more important particular. Mrs. 
Sylvester’s manicure had set up a small 
establishment for herself, and admitted 
as partner a certain chiropodist named 
Boone. The two artists felt that by shar- 
ing expenses they might increase profits, 
and there was a sleeping thought in both 
their minds that the partnership might 
ripen into marriage, if the financial re- 
turns of the business were satisfactory. 
It was destined, however, to be a failure 
in both respects; for Dr. Boone looked 
upon Madame Goldmarker, the vocal 
teacher in number thirteen Eden Place, 
and to look upon her was to love her 
madly, since she earned seventy-five dol- 
lars a month, while the little manicure 
could barely eke out a slender and un- 
certain twenty. 
can be trusted to leap in the right direc- 


Tn such erises the heart 


tion and beat at the proper rate. 

Mrs. Grubb would have had small in- 
terest in these sordid romances had it 
not been that Madame Goldmarker had 
faithfully promised to look after Lisa 
and the twins, so that Mrs. Grubb might 
be free to hold classes in the adjoining 
The little blind god had now 
overturned all these well-laid plans, and 
Mrs. Grubb was for the moment the vic- 


towns. 


tim of inexorable circumstances. 

Dr. Boone fitted up princely apart- 
ments next his office, and Madame Gold- 
marker - Boone celebrated her nuptials 
and her desertion of Eden Place by mak- 
ing a formal début at a concert in Poca- 
hontas Hall. 
neighborhood that knew them best, and 
many other neighborhoods that knew 


The next morning, the 


them not at all, received neat printed cir- 
culars thrust under the front door. Upon 
one side of the paper were printed the 
words and music of Home, Sweet Home 
“as sung by Madame Goldmarker-Boone 
at her late concert in Pocahontas Hall.” 
On the reverse side appeared a picture 
of the doctor, a neat cut of a human foot, 
a schedule of prices, and the alluring 
promise that the Madame’s vocal pupils 
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would receive treatment at half the reg- 
ular rates. 

Many small disputes and quarrels were 
consequent upon these business, emotion- 
al and social convulsions, and each of 
the parties concerned, from Mrs. Grubb 
to the chiropodist, consulted Mistress 
Mary and solicited her advice and inter- 
ference. 

This seemed a little strange, but Mis- 
tress Mary’s garden was the sort of place 
to act as a magnet to reformers, eccen- 
trics, professional philanthropists, and 
cranks. She never quite understood the 
reason, and for that matter nobody else 
did, unless it were simply that the place 
was a trifle out of the common, and she 
herself a person full of ideas, and emi- 
nently sympathetic with those of other 
people. Anybody could “ drop in,” and 
as a consequence everybody did, —grand- 
mothers, mothers with babes in arms, 
teachers, ministers, photographers, trav- 
elers, and journalists. A Russian gen- 
tleman who had escaped from Siberia 
was a frequent visitor. He wanted to 
marry Edith and open a boarding-house 


for Russian exiles, and was perfectly con- 


fident of making her happy, as he spoke 
seven languages and had been a good hus- 
band to two Russian ladies now deceased. 
An Alaskan missionary, home on a short 
leave, called periodically and attempted 
to persuade Mary to return with him 
to his heathen. These suitors were dis- 
posed of summarily when they made 
their desires known, but there were other 
visitors, part of the flotsam and jetsam 
of a great city, who appeared and dis- 
appeared mysteriously, — ships passing 
Mistress Mary in the night of sorrow, 
and, after some despairing, half-compre- 
hended signal, vanishing into the shadows 
out of which they had come. Sometimes, 
indeed, inspired by the good cheer of the 
place, they departed looking a little less 
gloomy ; sometimes, too, they grew into 
a kind of active if transitory relation 
with the busy little world, and became, 
for the time, a part of it. 


Marm Lisa. 


Mistress Mary went down to the street 
corner with the children one noon to see 
them safely over the crossing. There was 
generally a genial policeman who made 
it a part of his duty to stand guard there, 
and guide the reckless and stupid and 
bewildered ones among the youngsters 
over the difficulties that lay in their path. 
Sometimes he would devote himself to 
Atlantic and Pacific Simonson, who real- 


‘ly desired death, though they were not 


spiritually fitted for it, and bent all their 
energies toward getting under trucks ra- 
ther than away fromthem. Marm Lisa 
never approached the spot without a ner- 
vous trembling and a look of terror in 
her eyes, and before the advent of the 
helpful officer had always taken a twin 
by each arm, and they had gone over thus 
as a solid body, no matter how strong the 
resistance. 

On this special morning there was no 
guardian of the peace in evidence, but 
standing on the crossing was a bearded 
Rather 


handsome he was, and well though care- 


man of perhaps forty years. 


lessly dressed, but he stood irresolutely, 
with his hands in his pockets, as if quite 
undecided what to do next. Mary sim- 
ply noted him as an altogether strange 
figure in the neighborhood, but the unex- 
pected appearance of a large dog on the 
scene scattered the babies, and they fell 
on her in a weeping phalanx. 

“ Will you kindly help a little ? ” she 
asked after a moment’s waiting, in which 
any chivalrous gentleman, she thought, 
should have flung himself into the breach. 

“T?” he asked vaguely. ‘ How do 
you mean? What shall I do?” 

She longed to say, “ Wake up, and 
perhaps an idea will come to you;”’ but 
she did say, with some spirit, “ Almost 
anything, thank you. Drive the dog 
away, and help some of the smallest chil- 
dren across the street, please. You can 
have these two” (indicating the twins 
smilingly), ‘or the other ninety - eight, 
— whichever you like.” 

He obeyed orders, though not in a very 
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alert fashion, but showed a sense of hu- 
mor in choosing the ninety-eight rather 
than the two, and Mary left him on the 
corner with a pleasant word of thanks 
and a cheery remark. 

The next morning he appeared at the 
door of the house, and asked if he might 
sit awhile. He was made welcome; but 
it was a busy morning, and he was so 
silent a visitor that everybody forgot his 
existence. 


He made a curious impression, which 


can hardly be described, save that any 
student of human nature would say at 
“He 


world.” 


is out of relation to the 
He had something of the ex- 


once, 


pression one sees in a recluse or a her- 
mit. If you have ever wandered up a 
mountain side, you may have come sud- 
denly upon a hut, a rude bed within it, 
and in the door a man reading, or smok- 
ing, or gazing into vacancy. You 
member the look you met in that man’s 
He has tasted life and found it 
bitter ; has sounded the world and found 
it hollow ; has known man or woman and 
found them false. 


re- 


eyes. 


Friendship to him is 
without savor, and love without hope. 

After watching the children for an 
hour, the stranger slipped out quietly. 
Mistress Mary followed him to the door, 
abashed at her unintentional discourtesy 
in allowing him to go without a “ good- 
morning.” She saw him stand at the 
foot of the steps, look first up, then down 
the street, then walk aimlessly to the cor- 
ner. ‘There, with hands in pockets, he 
paused again, glancing four ways; then, 
with a shrug and a gait that seemed to say, 
“It makes no difference,” he slouched 
away. 

‘He is simply a stranger in a strange 
city, pining for his home,” thought Mary, 
‘for else he is a stranger in every city, 
and has nowhere a home.” 

He came again a few days later, and 
then again, apologizing for the frequency 
of his visits, but giving no special reason 
for them. The neophytes called him “the 
Solitary,’’ but the children christened him 
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after a fashion of their own, and began 
to ask small favors of him. 

my needle, please, Mr. Man!’ 
beads ” 


“ Thread 
* More 
or “ More paper, Mr. Man, 


? 


please.” 

It is impossible to keep out of relation 
with little children. One of these mites 
of humanity would make a man out of 
your mountain hermit, resist as he might. 
They set up a claim on one whether it 
exists or not, and one has to allow it, 
and respond to it at least in some per- 
functory fashion. More than once, as 
Mr. Man sat silently near the circle, the 
chubby Baker baby would fall over his 
feet, and he would involuntarily stoop 
to pick her up, straighten her dress, and 
soothe her woe. There was no hearty 
No- 
body was certain that he felt any plea- 
at all. His helpfulness was not 
spontaneous; it seemed a kind of reflex 
action, a survival of some former state 
of mind or heart; for he did his favors 
in a dream, nor heard any thanks ; yet 
the elixir was working in his veins. 


pleasure in his service even now. 


sure 


“He is dreadfully in the way,” grum- 
bled Edith; “he is more ever-present 
than my ardent Russian.” 

“So long as he insists on coming, let us 
make him supply the paternal element,” 
suggested Rhoda. “ It may be a degrad- 
ing confession, but we could afford to part 
with several women here if we could only 
secure a really fatherly man. The Soli- 
tary cannot indulge in any day-dreams 
or trances, if we accept him as the Pa- 
triarch of the institution.” 

Whereupon they boldly asked him, on 
his subsequent visits, to go upon errands, 
and open barrels of apples, and order 
intoxicated gentlemen off the steps, and 
mend locks and window-fastenings, and 
sharpen lead-pencils, and put on coal, and 
tell the lady in the rear that her parrot 
interfered with their morning prayers by 
shrieking the hymns in impossible keys. 
He accepted these tasks without protest, 
and performed them conscientiously, save 
in the parrot difficulty, in which case he 
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gave one look at the lady, and fled with- 
out opening the subject. 

It could not be said that he appeared 
more cheerful, the sole sign of any in- 
creased exhilaration of spirits being the 
occasional straightening of his cravat and 
the smoothing of his hair, — refinements 
of toilet that had heretofore been much 
neglected, though he always looked un- 
mistakably the gentleman. 

He seemed more attracted by Marm 
Lisa than by any of the smaller children ; 
but that may have been because Mary 
had told him her story, thinking that 
other people’s stories were a useful sort 
of thing to tell people who had possible 
stories of their own. 

Lisa was now developing a curious and 
unexpected facility and talent in the mu- 
sical games. She played the tambourine, 
the triangle, the drum, as nobody else 
could, and in accompanying the marches 
she invented all sorts of unusual beats 
and accents. It grew to be the natural 
thing to give her difficult parts in the 
little dramas of child life: the cock that 
crowed in the morn to wake the sleeping 
birds and babies, the mother bird in the 
nest, the spreading willow-tree in the 
pond where the frogs congregated, — 
these réles she delighted in and played 
with all her soul. 

It would have been laughable, had it 
not been pathetic, to watch her drag Mr. 
Man into the games, and to see him suc- 
cumb to her persuasions with his face 
hanging out flaming signals of embar- 
rassment. In the “Carrier Doves”’ the 
little pigeons flew with an imaginary let- 
ter to him, and this meant that he was 
to stand and read it aloud, as Mary and 
Edith had done before him. 

“ Tt seems to be a letter from a child,” 
he faltered, and then began stammering- 
ly, ““*My dear Mr. Man’”— There 
was a sudden stop. That there was a 
letter in his mind nobody could doubt, 
but he was too greatly moved to read it. 
Rhoda quickly reached out her hand for 
the paper, covering his discomfiture by 
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exclaiming, ** The pigeons have brought 
Mr. Man a letter from some children in 
his fatherland! Yes” (reading), ‘they 
hope that we will be good to him, because 
he is far away from home, and they send 
their love to all Mistress Mary’s children. 
Was n’t it pretty of the doves to remem- 
ber that Mr. Man is a stranger here?” 

The Solitary appeared for the last time 
a week before Thanksgiving Day, and 
he opened the door on a scene of jollity 
that warmed him to the heart. 

In the middle of the floor was a 
mimic boat, crowded from stem to stern 
with little Pilgrim fathers and mothers 
trying to land on Plymouth Rock, in a 
high state of excitement and an equally 
high sea. Pat Higgins was a chieftain 
commanding a large force of tolerably 
peaceful Indians on the shore, and Mas- 
sasoit himself never exhibited more dig- 
nity; while Marm Lisa was the proud 
mother of the baby Oceanus born on the 
eventful voyage of the Mayflower. 

Then Mistress Mary told the story of 
the festival very simply and sweetly, 
and all the tiny Pilgrims sang a hymn 
of thanksgiving. ‘The Solitary listened, 
with his heart in his eyes and a sob in his 
throat ; then, Heaven knows under the 
inspiration of what memory, he brushed 
Edith from the piano-stool, and seating 
himself in her place, played as if he were 
impelled by some irresistible force. ‘The 
hand of a master had never swept those 
keys before, and he held his hearers spell- 
bound. 

There was a silence that could be felt. 
The major part of the audience were 
not of an age to appreciate high art, but 
the youngsters were awed by the strange 
spectacle of Mr. Man at the piano, and 
with gaping mouth and strained ear lis- 
tened to the divine harmonies he evoked. 
On and on he played, weaving the story 


of his past into the music, so it seemed 
to Mistress Mary. The theme came 
brokenly and uncertainly at first, as his 
thoughts strove for expression. Then 
out of the bitterness and gall, the suffer- 
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and was it re- 
morse ? — was born a sweet, resolute, tri- 
umphant strain that carried the listeners 


ing and the struggle, 


from height to height of sympathy and 
emotion. It had not a hint of serenity ; 
it was new-born courage, aspiration, and 
self-mastery, — the song of ‘him that 
overcometh.” 

When he paused, there was a deep- 
drawn breath, a sigh from hearts sur- 
charged with feeling, and Marm Lisa, 
who had drawn closer and closer to the 
piano, stood there now, one hand lean- 
ing on Mr. Man’s shoulder and the tears 
chasing one another down her cheeks. 
“ It hurts me here,” she sighed, pressing 
her hand to her heart. 

He rose presently and left the room 
without a word, while the children pre- 
pared for home-going with a subdued air 
of having assisted at some solemn rite. 

When Mistress Mary went out on the 
steps, a little later, he was still there. 

“TG. is 
sehen!” he said. 


the last time! Auf wieder- 

*“ Auf wiedersehen,”’ she answered gen- 
tly, giving him her hand. 

“Have you no Thanksgiving sermon 
for me?” he asked, holding her fingers 
lingeringly. ‘ No child in all your flock 
needs it so much.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “ I have.a sermon, 
but it is one with a trumpet-call, and lit- 
tle balm in it. 
thing is given, of him something shall be 
required.” 

When he reached the corner of the 
street he stopped, but instead of glan- 
cing four ways, as usual, he looked back 
at the porch where Mistress Mary stood. 


Unto whomsoever any- 


She carried Jenny Baker, a rosy sprig of 
babyhood, in the lovely curve of her arm, 
Bobby Baxter clasped her neck from 


behind in a strangling embrace, Johnny 
and Meg and Billy were tugging at her 


apron, and Marm Lisa was standing on 
tiptoe trying to put a rose in her hair. 
Then the Solitary passed into the crowd, 
and they saw him in the old places no 
more. 
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XITI. 
LEAVES FROM MISTRESS MARY’S GARDEN. 


** We have an unknown benefactor. A 
fortnight ago came three bushels of flow- 
ers: two hundred little nosegays marked 
‘For the children,’ half a dozen knots 
of pink roses for the ‘little mothers,’ a 
dozen scarlet carnations for Lisa, while 
one great bunch of white lilies bore the 
inscription ‘For the Mother Superior.’ 
Last week a barrel of apples and anoth- 
er of oranges appeared mysteriously, and 
to-day comes a note, written in a hand 
we do not recognize, saying we are not to 
buy holly, mistletoe, evergreens, Christ- 
mas tree, or baubles of any kind, as 
they will be sent to us on December 22. 
We have inquired of our friends, but 
have no clue as yet, further than it must 
be somebody who knows our needs and 
desires very thoroughly. We have cer- 
tainly entertained an angel unawares, 
but which among the crowd of visitors 
is it most likely to be? The Solitary, I 
vonder ? I should never have thought it, 
were it not for the memory of that last 
day, the scene at the piano, ‘the song of 
him that overecometh,’ and the backward 
glance from the corner as he sprang, ab- 
solutely sprang, on the car. There was 
purpose in it, or [ am greatly mistaken. 
Mr. Man’s eyes would be worth looking 
into, if one could find purpose in their 
brown depths! Moreover, though I am 
too notorious a dreamer of dreams to be 
trusted, I can’t help faneying he went 
back to something; it was not a mere 
forward move, not a sudden determina- 
tion to find some new duty to do that 
life might grow nobler and sweeter, but 
a return to an old duty grown hateful. 
That was what I saw in his face as he 
stood on the crossing, with the noon sun- 
shine caught in his tawny hair and beard. 
Rhoda, Edith, and I have each made a 
story about him, and each of us would 


vouch for the truth of her particular 
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I will not tell mine, but this is 
Rhoda’s ; and while it differs from my 


version. 


own in several important particulars, it 
yet bears an astonishing resemblance to 
it. It is rather romantic; but if one is 
to make any sort of story out of the Soli- 
tary it must be a romantic one, for he 
suggests no other. 

* Rhoda began her tale with a thrill- 
ing introduction that set us all laughing 
(we smile here when the tears are close 
at hand; indeed, we must smile, or we 
could not live): the prelude something 
about a lonely castle in the heart of 
the Hartz Mountains, and a prattling 
golden -haired babe stretching its arms 
across a ruined moat in the direction of 
its absent father. This was in the na- 
ture of an absurd prologue, but when she 
finally came to the Solitary she grew se- 


rious ; for she made him in the bygone 


days a sensitive child and a dreamy, im- 
petuous youth, with a domineering, ill- 
tempered father who was utterly unable 
and unwilling to understand or to sym- 
pathize with him. His younger brother 
(for Rhoda insists on a younger brother) 
lived at home, while he, the elder, spent, 
or misspent, his youth and early man- 
hood in a German university. As the 
years went on, the relations between him- 
self and his father grew more and more 
strained. Do as the son might, he could 
never please, either in his line of thought 
and study or in his practical pursuits. 
Thefather hated his books, his music, his 
poetry, and his artist friends, while he 
on his part found nothing to stimulate 
or content him in his father’s tasks and 
manner of life. His mother pined and 
died in the effort to keep peace between 
them, but the younger brother’s schemes 
At 
this time Mr. Man flung himself into a 
foolish marriage, one that promised little 
in the shape of the happiness he craved 
so eagerly. 


were quite in an opposite direction. 


(Rhoda insists on this un- 
happy marriage; I am in doubt about it.) 
Finally his father died, and on being 
summoned home, as he supposed, to take 


Lisa. 


his rightful place and assume the man- 
agement of the estate, he found himself 
disinherited. He could have borne the 
loss of fortune and broad acres better 
than this convincing proof of his father’s 
dislike and distrust, and he could have 
endured even that had it not befallen 
him through the perfidy of his brother. 
When, therefore, he was met by his wife’s 
bitter reproaches and persistent coldness, 
he closed his heart against all the world, 
shook the dust of home from off his feet, 
left his own small fortune behind him, 
kissed his little son, and became a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth. 

“This is substantially Rhoda’s story, 
but it does not satisfy her completely. 
She says, in her whimsical way, that it 
needs another villain to account properly 
for Mr. Man’s expression. 

“Would it not be strange if by any 
chance we have brought him to a hap- 
pier frame of mind? Would it not be 
a lovely tribute to the secret power of 
this place, to the healing atmosphere of 
love that we try to create, 
phere in which we bathe 


— that atmos- 
our own tired 
spirits day by day, re-creating ourselves 
with every new dawn? But whether our 
benefactor be the Solitary or not, some 
heart has been brought into new relation 
with us and with the world. It only 
confirms my opinion that everybody is 
at his or her best in the presence of chil- 
dren. In what does the magic of their 
influence consist ? This morning I was 
riding down in the horse-cars, and a poor 
ragged Italian woman entered, a baby 
in her arms, and two other children fol- 
lowing close behind. The girl was a 
mite of a thing, prematurely grave, se- 
rious, pretty, and she led a boy just old 
enough to toddle. She lifted him eare- 
fully up to the seat (she who should 
have been lifted herself !), took his hat, 
smoothed his damp curly hair, and tucked 
his head down on her shoulder, a shoul- 
der that had begun its life- work full 
early, poor tot! The boy was a feeble, 
frail, ill- nourished, dirty little urchin, 
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who fell asleep as soon as his head 
touched her arm. His child nurse, hay- 
ing made him comfortable, gave a sigh 
of relief, and looked up and down the 
car with a radiant 
Presto, change! All the railroad mag- 
nates and clerks had been watching her 


smile of content. 


over their newspapers, and in one instant 
she had captured the car. I saw tears in 
many eyes, and might have seen more 
had not my own been full. ‘There was 
apparently no reason for the gay, win- 
some, enchanting smile that curved the 
red mouth, brought two dimples into the 
brown cheeks, and sunny gleams into two 
dark eyes. True, she was riding instead 
of walking, and her charge was sleeping 
instead of waking and wailing ; but these 
surely were trifling matters on which to 
base such rare content. Yet there it was 
shining in her face as she met a dozen 
pairs of eyes, and saw in each of them 
love for her sweet motherly little self, 
and love for the ‘eternal womanly’ of 
which she was the visible expression. 
There was a general exodus at Brett 
Street, and every man slipped a piece of 
silver furtively into the child’s lap as he 
left the car; each, I think, trying to hide 
his action from the others. 

“Tt is of threads such as these that I 
weave the fabric of my daily happiness, 
—a happiness that my friends never 
seem able to comprehend ; the blindest 
of them pity me, indeed, but I eonsider 
myself, like Mary of old, ‘blessed among 
women. ”’ 


Another day. — “ God means all sorts 


of things when he sends men and women 
into the world. That he means mar- 
riage, and that it is the chiefest good, I 
have no doubt, but it is the love forces 
in it that make it so. I may, perhaps, 
reach my highest point of development 
without marriage, but I can never do it 
unless I truly and deeply love somebody 
or something. I am not sure, but it 
seems to me God intends me for other 


people’s children, not for my own. My 
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heart is so entirely in my work that I 
fancy I have none left for a possible 
husband. If ever a man comes who is 
strong enough and determined enough to 
sweep things aside and make a place for 
himself, willy-nilly, I shall ask him to 
come in and rest; but that seems very 
unlikely. 
who would help me to be the woman my 
work helps me to be? 


What man have I ever seen 


Of course there 
are such, but the Lord keeps them safe- 
ly away from my humble notice, lest I 
should die of love or be guilty of hero- 
worship. 

“‘Men are so dull, for the most part! 
They are often tender and often loyal, 
but they seldom put any spiritual leaven 
into their tenderness, and their loyalty is 
apt to be rather unimaginative. Heigho! 
[ wish we could make lovers as the book- 
writers do, by rolling the virtues and 
I'd 


almost like to be a man in this decade, 


graces of two or three men into one ! 


a young, strong man, for there are such 
splendid giants to slay! To be sure, a 
woman can always buckle on the sword, 
and that is rather a delightful avocation, 
after all; but somehow there are com- 
paratively few men nowadays who care 
greatly to wear swords or have them 
buckled on. There is no inspiration in 
trying to buckle on the sword of a man 
who never saw one, and who uses it wrong 
end foremost, and falls down on it, and 
entangles his legs in it, and scratches his 
ladye’s hand with it whenever he kisses 
her! And therefore, these things, for 
aught I see, being unalterably so, I will 
take children’s love, woman’s love, and 
man’s friendship; man’s 
which, if it is not life’s 


friendship, 
poetry, is credi- 
ble prose, says George Meredith, — ‘a 
land of low undulations, instead of Alps, 
beyond the terrors and deceptions.’ That 
will fill to overflowing my life, already so 
full, and in time I shall grow from every- 
body’s Mistress Mary into everybody’s 
Mother Mary, and that will be the end 
of me in my present state of being.” 
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Another day. — “* My beloved work! 
How beautiful it is! Toniella has not 
brought little Nino this week. She says 
he is ill, but that he sits every day in 
the orchard, singing our songs and mod- 
eling birds from the lump of clay we 
sent him. When I heard that phrase 
‘in the orchard,’ I felt a curious sensa- 
tion, for I know they live in a tenement 
house; but I said nothing, and went to 
visit them. 

“The orchard is a few plants in pots 
and pans on a projecting window-sill ! 

“My heart went down on its knees 
when I saw it. The divine spark is in 
those children ; it will be a moving power, 
helping them to struggle out of their 
present environment into a wider, sun- 
nier one, — the one of the real orchards. 
How fresh, how full of possibilities, is 
the world to the people who can keep the 
child heart, and above all to the people 
who are able to see orchards in window- 
boxes!” 


Another day. —“ Lisa’s daily lesson is 


just finished. It was in arithmetic, and I 
should have lost patience had it not been 
for her musical achievements this morn- 
ing. Edith played the airs of twenty or 
thirty games, and without a word of help 
from us she associated the right memory 
with each, and illustrated it with panto- 
mime. In some cases, she invented ges- 
tures of her own that showed deeper in- 
tuition than ours; and when, last of all, 
the air of the Carrier Doves was played, 
a vision of our Solitary must have come 
before her mind. Her lip trembling, she 
held an imaginary letter in her fingers, 
and, brushing back the hair from her fore- 
head (his very gesture!), she passed her 
hand across her eyes, laid the make-be- 
lieve note in Rhoda’s apron, and slipped 
out of the door without a word. 

“¢Mr. Man! Mr. Man! It is Mr. 
Man when he could n’t read his letter !’ 
eried the children. ‘ Why doesn’t he 
come to see us any more, Miss Rhoda?’ 

“¢*He is doing some work for Miss 


Lisa. 


Mary, I think,’ answered Rhoda, with a 
teasing look at me. 

* Lisa came back just then, and rubbed 
her cheek against my arm. ‘I went to 
the corner,’ she whispered, ‘but he was 
n’t there; he is never there now!’ 

‘It was the remembrance of this aston- 
ishing morning that gave me courage in 
the later lesson. She seems to have no 
idea of numbers, — there will be great 
difficulty there, — but she reads well, and 
the marvel of it is that she has various 
talents! She is weak, uneducated ; many 
things are either latent or altogether miss- 
ing in her as yet, and I do not know how 
many of them will appear, nor how long 
a process it will be; but her mind is 
full of compensations, and that is the 
last thing I expected. It is only with in- 
finite struggle that she learns anything, 
though she is capable of struggle, and 
that is a good deal to say; but she has 
besides a precious heritage of instincts 
and insights, hitherto unsuspected and 
never drawn upon. It is precisely as if 
there had been a bundle of possibilities 
folded away somewhere in her brain, but 
hidden by an intervening veil, or crushed 
by some alien weight. We seem to have 
drawn away that curtain or lifted that 
weight, and the faculties so long obscured 
are stretching themselves and growing 
with their new freedom. It reminds me 
of the weak, stunted grass blades under 
a stone. I am always lifting it and roll- 
ing it away, sentimentally trying to give 
the struggling shoots a chance. One can 
for many a long day where the stone 
has been, but the grass forgets it after a 
while, when it breathes the air and sun- 
shine, tastes the dew and rain, and feels 
the miracle of growth within its veins.” 


see 


Another day. —‘‘ The twins are cer- 
tainly improving a trifle. ‘They are by 
no means angelic, but they are at least 
growing human; and if ever their tre- 
mendous energy 


a very whirlwind — 
is once turned in the right direction, we 
shall see things move, I warrant you! 
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Rhoda says truly that the improvement 
‘annot be seen with the naked eye; but 
the naked eye is not in use with us, in 
our work, nor indeed with the Father of 
Lights, who teaches us all to see truly if 
we will. 

“The young minister has spent a morn- 
ing with us. He came to make my ac- 
quaintance, shook me warmly by the 
hand, and — that was the last I saw of 
him, for he kept as close to Rhoda’s side 
The 


naked eye is all one needs to discern his 


as circumstances would permit! 
motives! Psychological observations, in- 
deed! Child study, forsooth ! 
lovely to see Rhoda’s freshness, sponta- 


It was 


neity, and unconsciousness, as she flitted 
about like a pretty cardinal-bird. Poor 
young minister, whose heart is dangling 
at the strings of her scarlet apron! 
Lucky young minister, if his arm ever 
goes about that slender red - ribboned 
waist, and his lips ever touch that glow- 
ing cheek! But poor me! what will the 
garden be without our crimson rose ?”’ 


XIV. 


MORE LEAVES. 

“Tt has been one of the discouraging 
Lisa was willful; the twins had a 
moral relapse ; the young minister came 
again, and oh, the interminable length of 
time he held Rhoda’s hand at parting! 
Is it not strange that, with the whole uni- 
verse to choose from, his predatory eye 
must fall upon my blooming Rhoda? I 
wonder whether the fragrance she will 


days. 


shed upon that one small parsonage will 
be as widely disseminated as the sweet- 
ness she exhales here, day by day, among 
our ‘little people all in a row’? Iam 
not sure; I hope so; at any rate, selfish- 
ness must not be suffered to eclipse my 
common sense, and the young minister 
seems a promising, manly fellow. 
“When we have had a difficult day, I 
go home and sit down in my cosy corner 
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in the twilight, the time and place where 
Lalways repeat my credo, which is this : 

“It is the children of this year, of 
every new year, who are to bring the full 
dawn, that dawn that has been growing 
since first the world began. It is not only 
that children re-create the world year by 
year, decade by decade, by making over 
human nature; by transforming trivial, 
thoughtless men and women into serious, 
earnest ones; by waking in arid natures 
slumbering seeds of generosity, self-sac- 


It is not alone 
in this way that children are bringing 
It is the 
children (bless them ! how naughty they 


rifice, and helpfulness. 
the dawn of the perfect day. 


were to-day !) who are going to do all 
we have left undone, all we have failed 
to do, all we would have done had we 
been wise enough, all we have been too 
weak and stupid to do. 

“ Among the thousands of tiny things 
growing up all over the land, some of 
them under my very wing, — watched 
and tended, unwatched and untended, 
loved, unloved, protected from danger, 
thrust into temptation, — among them 
somewhere is the child who will write a 
great poem that will live for ever and 
ever, kindling every generation to a lof- 
tier ideal. There is the child who will 
write the novel that is to stir men’s hearts 
to nobler issues and incite them to bet- 
ter deeds. There is the child (perhaps 
it is Nino) who will paint the greatest 
picture or carve the greatest statue of 
the age; another who will deliver his 
country in an hour of peril ; another who 
will give his life for a great principle; 
and another, born more of the spirit than 
the flesh, who will live continually on the 
heights of moral being, and dying, draw 
men after him. It may be I shall pre- 
serve one of these children to the race, 
who knows? It is a peg big enough on 
which to hang a hope, for every child 
born into the world is a new incarnate 
thought of God, an ever fresh and radi- 
ant possibility.” 
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Another day. — ‘Would I had the 
gift to capture Mrs. Grubb and put her 
between the covers of a book! 

“It tickles Rhoda’s fancy mightily 
that the Vague Lady (as we call her) 
should take Lisa before the Commission- 
ers of Lunacy! Rhoda says that if she 
has an opportunity to talk freely with 
them, they will inevitably jump at the 
conclusion that Lisa has brought her for 
examination, as she is so much the more 
irrational of the two! Rhoda facetious- 
ly imagines a scene in which a reverend 
member of the body takes Lisa aside and 
says solemnly, ‘ My dear child, you have 
been wise beyond your years in bringing 
us your guardian, and we cannot allow 
her to be at large another day, lest she 
become suddenly violent.’ 

“Of late I have noticed that she has 
gradually dropped one club and society 
after another, concentrating her atten- 
tion more and more upon Theosophy. 
Every strange weed and sucker that can 
grow anywhere flourishes in the soil of 
her mind, and if a germ of truth or 
common sense does chance to exist in 
any absurd theory, it is choked by the 
time it has lain there among the under- 
brush for a little space ; so that when she 


begins her harvesting (which is always a 


long while before anything is ripe), one 
van never tell precisely what sort of crop 
was planted. 

“Tt seems that the Theosophists are 
considering the establishment of a colo- 
ny of Mahatmas at Mojave, on the sum- 
mit of the Tehachapi Mountains. Their 
present habitat is the Himalayas, but 
there is no reason why we should not en- 
courage them to settle in this country. 
The Tehachapis would give as complete 
retirement as the Himalayas, while the 
spiritual advantages to be derived from 
an infusion of Mahatmas into our popu- 
lation is self-evident. ‘Think, my sis- 
ters,’ Mrs. Grubb would say, ‘ think, that 
our mountain ranges may some time be 
peopled by omniscient beings thousands 
of years old and still growing!’ Up to 
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this last aberration I have had some hope 
of Grubb 0’ Dreams. Her giving up so 
many societies and meetings I thought a 
good sign. The house is not any tidier, 
but at least she stays in it occasionally. 
In the privacy of my own mind I have 
been ascribing this slight reformation to 
the most ordinary cause, — namely, a 
Particular Man. It would never have 
occurred to me in her ease had not Edith 
received confidential advices from Mrs. 
Sylvester. 

“*¢ We ’re going to lose her, I feel it!’ 
said Mrs. Sylvester. ‘I feel it, and she 
alludes to it herself. There ain’t but 
two ways of her classes losing her, death 
and 


marriage; and as she looks too 
healthy to die, it must be the other one. 
She ’s never accepted any special atten- 
tions till about a month ago, when the 
Improved Order of Red Men held their 
Great Council here. You see she used 
to be Worthy Wenonah of Pocahontas 
Lodge years ago, when my husband was 
Great Keeper of the Wampum, but she 
has n’t attended regularly ; a woman is 
so handicapped, when it comes to 
kind of public work, by her home 
her children. 


any 
and 
I do hope I shall live long 
enough to see all those kind of harass- 
ing duties performed in public, codpera- 
tive institutions. She went to the Coun- 
cil to keep me company, mostly, but the 
very first evening I could see that Wil- 
liam Burkhardt, of Bald Eagle No. 62, 
was struck with her ; she lights up splen- 
didly, Mrs. Grubb does. He stayed with 
her every chance he got during the 
week; but I did n’t see her give him 
any encouragement, and I should never 
have thought of it again if she had n’t 
come home late from one of the Council 
Fires at the Wigwam. I was just shut- 
ting my bedroom blinds. I tried not to 
listen, for I despise eavesdropping, of all 
things, but I could n’t help hearing her 
say, “ No, Mr. Burkhardt, you are only 
a Junior Sagamore, and I am ambitious. 
When you are a Great Sachem it will be 
time enough to consider the matter.” ’ 
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“Mrs. Sylvester, Edith, and I agreed 
that this was most significant, but we 
may have been mistaken, according to 
her latest development. The ‘ passing 
away’ so feelingly alluded to by Mrs. 
Sylvester is to be of a different sort. 
She has spoken mysteriously to me be- 
fore of her reasons for denying herself 
luxuries; of the goal she expected to 
reach through rigid denial of the body 
and training of the spirit; of her long- 
ing to come less in contact with the foul 
magnetism of the common herd, so detri- 
mental to her growth ; but she formally 
announced to me in strict confidence to- 
day her ambition to be a Mahatma. Of 
course she has been so many things that 
there are comparatively few left; still, 
say whatever we like, she has the spirit 
of all the Argonauts, that woman! She 
has been an Initiate for some time, and 
considers herself quite ready for the next 
step, which is to be a Chela. It is unne- 
cessary to state that she climbs the ladder 
of evolution much faster than the ordi- 
nary Theosophist, who is somewhat slow 
in his movements, and often deals in cen- 
turies, or even zeons. 

“T did not know that there were fe- 
male Mahatmas, reasoning unconsciously 
from the fact that an Adept is supposed 
to hold his peace for many years before 
he can even contemplate the possibility of 
being a Mahatma. (The idea of Grubb 
o Dreams holding her peace is too ab- 
surd for argument.) There are many 
grades of Adepts, it seems, ranging from 
the ‘topmost’ Mahatmas down. The 
highest of all, the Nirmanakayas, are 
self-conscious without the body, travel- 
ing hither and thither with but one ob- 
ject, that of helping humanity. As we 
descend the scale, we find Adepts (and 
a few second-class Mahatmas) living in 
the body, for the wheel of Karma has 
not entirely revolved for them; but they 
have a key to their ‘prison’ (that is 
what Mrs. Grubb calls her nice, pretty 
body !), and can emerge from it at plea- 
sure. That is, any really capable and en- 
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ergetic Adept can project his soul from 
its prison to any place that he pleases, 
with the rapidity of thought. I may 
have my personal doubts as to the possi- 
bilities of this gymnastic feat, but Mrs. 
Grubb’s intellectual have 
been of such thoroughness and frequency 
that I am sure, if anybody can perform 
the gyration, she can ! 


somersaults 


Meantime, there 
are decades of retirement, meditation, 
and preparation necessary, and she can 
endure nothing of that sort in this pre- 
sent incarnation, so the parting does not 
seem imminent ! 

‘““She came to consult me about Soul 
Haven for the twins. I don’t think ita 
wholly bad plan. The country is better 
for them than the city; we can manage 
to get occasional news of their welfare ; 
it will tide over the brief interval of time 
needed by Mrs. Grubb for growing into 
a Chela; and in any event, they are sure 
to run away from the Haven as soon as 
they become at all conscious of their souls, 
a moment which I think will be consider- 
ably delayed. 

“ Mrs. Grubb will not yield Lisa until 
she is certain that the Soul Haven colo- 
nists will accept the twins without a care- 
taker, but unless the matter is quietly 
settled by the new year I shall find some 
heroic means of changing her mind. I 
have considered the matter earnestly for 


many months without knowing precise- 
ly how to find sufficient money for the 
undertaking. 


My own income can be 
stretched to cover her maintenance, but 
it is not sufficient to give her the proper 
sort of education. She is beyond my 
powers now, and perhaps — nay, of a 
certainty, if her health continues to im- 
prove — five years of skillful teaching 
will make her — What it will make her 
no one can prophesy, but it is sure to be 
something worth working for. No doubt 
I can get the money by a public appeal, 
and if it were for a dozen children I 
would willingly do it, as indeed I have 
done it many times in the past. 

“ That was a beautiful thought of Pas- 
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tor Von Bodelschwingh, of the Colony of 
Merey in ‘Mr. Man’ told 
me about him in one of the very few 
long talks we had together. He had a 
adults and children of ailing 


Germany. 


home for 
mind and body, and when he wanted a 
new house for the little ones, and there 
was no money to build or equip it, he 
asked every parent in Germany for a 
thank-offering to the Lord of one pen- 
ny for each well child. Within a short 
fortnight four hundred thousand pen- 
nies flowed in, —four hundred thou- 
sand thank-offerings for children strong 
and well. The good pastor’s wish was 
realized, and his Baby Castle an accom- 
plished fact. Not only did the four 
hundred thousand pennies come, but the 
appeal for them stimulated a new sense 
of gratitude among all the parents who 
responded, so that there came pretty, 
touching messages from all sides, such 
as: ‘Four pennies for four living chil- 
dren ; for a child in heaven, two.’ ‘ Six 
‘One 
ny for the child we never had.’ ‘ 


pennies for a happy home.’ pen- 
pennies for a good wife.’ 
Cas- 


tle framed of such lovely timber as this ! 


* Ah! never, surely, was a Baby 


It seems as if heaven’s sweet air must 
play about the towers, and heaven’s sun- 
shine stream in at every window, of a 
house built from turret to foundation- 
The Cas- 


tle might look like other castles, but 


stone of such royal material. 


every enchanted brick and stone and 
block of wood, every grain of mortar, 
every bit of glass and marble, unlike all 
others of its kind, would be transformed 
by the thought it represented and thrilled 
with the message it bore. 

“ Such an appeal I could make for my 
whole great family, but somehow this 
seems almost a private matter, and I am 


My 


sensitive about giving it publicity. 


love and hope for Lisa are so great I can- 


not bear to describe her ‘ case,’ nor paint 
her unhappy childhood in the hues it de- 
serves, for the sake of gaining sympathy 
and aid. I may have to do it, but would 
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I were the little Creesus of aday! Still, 
Christmas is coming, and who knows ? 


‘Everywhere the Feast o’ the Babe, 

Joy upon earth, peace and good-will to men! 

We are baptized.’ 

Merry Christmas is coming. Every- 
body’s hand-grasp is warmer because of 
it, though of course it is the children 
whose merriment rings truest. 

“There are just one or two things, 
grown up as I am, that I should like to 
find in the toe of my stocking on Christ- 
mas morning; only they are impalpable 
things that could neither be put in nor 
taken out of real stockings. 

“Old as we are, we are most of us 
mere children in this, that we go on 
hoping that next Christmas all the de- 
licious happenings we have missed in 
other Christmases may descend upon us 
by the old and reliable chimney route ! 
A Santa Claus that had any bowels of 
compassion would rush down the narrow- 
est and sootiest chimney in the world to 
give me my simple wishes. It isn’t .as 
if I were petitioning nightly for a grand 
house, a yacht, a four-in-hand, a diamond 
necklace, and a particular man for a hus- 
band; but I don’t see that modesty finds 
any special favor with St. Nick. Now 
and then I harbor a rascally suspicion 


that he is an indolent, time-serving per- 
son, who slips down the widest, cleanest 
chimneys to the people who clamor the 
loudest; but this abominable cynicism 
melts into thin air the moment that I 
look at his jolly visage on the cover of 
a picture-book. 


Being ! 


Dear, fat, rosy, radiant 
Surely he is incapable of any 
but the highest motives! I am twenty- 
eight years old, but age shall never make 
any difference in vhe number or extent 
of my absurdities. 
a letter and send it up the chimney! 
It never used to fail in the long-ago; 
but ah! then there were two dear faith- 
ful go-betweens to interpret my childish 
messages of longing to Santa Claus and 
jog his memory at the critical time!” 


I am going to write 
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XV. 
“THE FEAST 0’ THE BABE.” 


It was sure to be a green Christmas 
in that sunny land, but not the sort of 
‘‘oreen Yule” that makes the * fat kirk- 
yard.” Ifthe New Englanders who had 
been transplanted to that shore of the 
Pacific ever longed for a bracing snow- 
storm, for frost pictures on the window- 
panes, for the breath of a crystal air blown 
over ice-fields, — an air that nipped the 
ears, but sent the blood coursing through 
the veins, and made the turkey and cran- 
berry sauce worth eating, — the happy 
children felt no lack, and basked con- 
tentedly in the soft December sunshine. 
Still farther south there were mothers 
who sighed even more for the sound of 
merry sleigh-bells, the snapping of logs 
on the hearth, the cosy snugness of a 
firelit room made all the snugger by the 
fierce wind without: that, if you like, 
was a place to hang a row of little red 
and brown woolen stockings! And when 
those children on the eastern side of the 
Rockies, tired with resisting the Sand 
Man, had snuggled under the great down 
comforters and dropped off to sleep, they 
dreamed, of course, of the proper Christ- 
mas things, — of the tiny feet of reindeer 
pattering over the frozen crust, the tinkle 
of silver bells on their collars, the real 
Santa Claus with icicles in his beard, with 
red cheeks, and a cold nose, and a powder 
of snow on his bearskin coat, and with 
big fur mittens never too clumsy to take 
the toys from his pack. 

Here the air blew across orange groves 
and came laden with the sweetness of 
opening buds; here, if it were a sunny 
Christmas Day, as well it might be, the 
children came in to dinner tired with play- 
ing in the garden; but the same sort of 
joyous cries that rent the air three thou- 
sand miles away at sight of hot plum pud- 
ding woke the echoes here because of fresh 
strawberries and loquats; and although, 
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in the minds of the elders, who had been 
born in snowdrifts and bred upon icicles, 
this union of balmy air, singing birds, 
and fragrant bloom might strike a false 
note at Christmastide, it brought nothing 
but joy to the children. After all, if it 
were not for old association’s sake, it 
would seem that one might fitly celebrate 
the birthday of the Christ - child under 
sunshine as warm, and skies of the same 
blue as those that sheltered the heavenly 
Babe in old Judea. 

During the late days of October and 
the early days of November the long 
drought of summer had been broken, 
and it had rained steadily, copiously, re- 
freshingly. Since then there had been 
day after day of brilliant, cloudless 
sunshine, and the moist earth, warmed 
gratefully through to the marrow, stirred 
and trembled and pushed forth myriads 
of tender shoots from the seeds that were 
hidden in its bosom; and the tender 
shoots themselves looked up to the sun, 
and, with their roots nestled in sweet, 
fragrant beds of richness, thought only 
of growing tall and green, dreamed only 
of the time when pink pimpernels would 
bloom between their waving blades, and 
when tribes of laughing children would 
come to ramble over the hillsides. The 
streets of the city were full of the fra- 
grance of violets, for the flower-venders 
had great baskets of them over their 
arms, and on every corner tempted the 
passers-by with the big odorous purple 
bunches that offered a royal gift of sweet- 
ness for every penny invested. 

Atlantic and Pacific Simonson had pre- 
viously known little, and Marm Lisa less, 
of Christmas time, but the whole month 
of December in Mistress Mary’s garden 
was a continual feast of the new-born 
Babe. There was an almost oppressive 
atmosphere of secrecy abroad. Each fam- 
ily of children, working in the retirement 
of its particular corner, would shriek, 
“Oh, don’t come!” and hide small ob- 
jects under pinafores and tables when 
Mary, Rhoda, Edith, or Helen appeared. 
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The neophyte in charge was always in 
the attitude of a surprised hen, extend- 
ing her great apron to its utmost area as 
a screen to hide these wonderful prepa- 
rations. Edith’s group was slaving over 
Helen’s gift, Rhoda’s over Edith’s, and 
so on, while all the groups had some mar- 
velous bit of cojperative work in hand for 
Mistress Mary. At the afternoon coun- 
cil, the neophytes were obliged to labor 
conscientiously on presents destined for 
themselves, rubbing stains off, disentan- 
gling knots, joining threads, filling up 
wrong holes and punching right ones, sur- 
reptitiously getting the offerings of love 
into a condition where the energetic in- 
fants could work on them again. It was 
somewhat difficult to glow and pale with 
surprise when they received these well- 
known trophies of skill from the tree at 
the proper time, but they managed to 
achieve it. 

Never at any other season was there 
such scrubbing of paws, and in spite of 
the most devoted sacrifices to the Moloch 
of cleanliness the excited little hands grew 
first moist, and then grimy, nobody knew 
“Tt must leak out of the inside of 
me,” wailed Bobby Baxter when sent to 
the pump for the third time, one morn- 
ing ; but he went more or less cheerfully, 
for his was the splendid honor of weay- 
ing a frame for Lisa’s picture, and he 


how. 


was not the man to grudge an inch or 
two of skin if thereby he might 
glorious immortality. 


gain a 


The principal conversation during this 
festival time consisted of phrases like : 
“T know what you ’re goin’ to have, Miss 
Edith, but I won’t tell!” “ Miss Mary, 
Sally ’most told Miss Rhoda what she 
‘Miss Helen, Pat 
Higgins went right up to Miss Edith and 
asked her to help him mend the leg of 
his clay frog, and it ’s his own Christmas 
present for her!” 

The children could not for the life of 
them play birds, or butterflies, or earpen- 
ter, or scissors-grinder, for they wanted 
to shout the livelong day, .— 


was makin’ for her.” 
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“ Christmas bells are ringing sweet, 
We too the happy day must greet ; ”’ 
or, — 
“ Under the holly, now, 
Sing and be jolly, now, 
Christmas has come and the children are glad ;”’ 
or, — 
“ Hurrah for Santa Claus! 
Long may he live at his castle in Somewhere- 
land!’ 

There was much whispering and dis- 
cussion about evergreens and garlands 
and wreaths that were soon to come, and 
much serious planning with regard to 
something to be made for mother, father, 
sister, brother, and the baby ; 


something, 
too, now and then, for a grandpapa in 
Sweden, a grandmamma in Scotland, a 
Norwegian uncle, an Irish aunt, and an 


Italian cousin ; but there was never by 


chance any cogitation as to what the little 
workers themselves might get. In the 
happier homes among them, there was 
doubtless the usual legitimate speculation 
as to doll or drum, but here in this en- 
chanted spot, this materialized Altruria, 
the talk was all of giving, when the Won- 
derful Tree bloomed in their midst, —the 
Wonderful Tree they sang about every 
morning 


S: 


with the sweet voice 


“ telling its branches among 
Of shepherd’s watch and of angel's song, 
Of lovely Babe in manger low, — 
The beautiful story of long ago, 
When a radiant star threw its beams so wide 
To herald the earliest Christmastide.” 

The Tree was coming, — Mistress 
Mary said so; and bless my heart, you 
might possibly meddle with the revolu- 
tion of the earth around the sun, or in- 
duce some weak-minded planet to go the 
wrong way, but you would be helpless to 
reverse one of Mistress Mary’s promises! 
They were as fixed and as unchangeable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
and there was a record of their fulfill- 
ment indelibly written in the memories 
small personages, — per- 
sonages in whom adult caprice and flexi- 
bility of conduct had bred a tendency to 


of two hundred 
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suspicion. The Tree, therefore, had been 
coming for a fortnight, and on the 22d It 
came! Neither did it come alone, for 
it was accompanied by a forest of holly 
and mistletoe, and ropes of evergreen, 
and wreaths and garlands of laurel, and 
green stars by the dozen. And in a great 
box, at present hidden from the children, 
were heaps of candles, silver and crystal 
baubles, powdered snowflakes, glass ici- 
cles, gilded nuts, party-colored spheres, 
cornucopias full of goodies, and, above 
all, two wonderful Christmas angels and 
a snow-white dove! 

Neither tree, nor garlands, nor box 
had any hint of the donor, to the great 
disappointment of the neophytes. Rhoda 
had an idea, for Cupid had “ clapped her 
i’ the shoulder,” and her intuitions were 
Mary 


almost knew, though she had never been 


preternaturally keen just now. 


in love in her life, and her faculties were 
working only in their every-day fashion ; 
but she was not in the least surprised 
when she drew a letter from under the 
white dove’s wing; seeing that it was 
addressed to her, she waited until every- 
body had gone, and sat under the pepper- 
tree in the deserted playground where 
she might read it in solitude. 

‘Dear Mistress Mary,” it said, * do 
you care to hear of my life ? 

* Das Ewig-Weibliche, 

Zieht uns hinan,’ 
and I am growing olives. Do you re- 
member what the Spanish monk said to 
the tree that he pruned, and that cried 
out under his hook? ‘It is not beauty 
that is wanted of you, nor shade, but 
olives.’ The sun is hot, and it has not 
rained for many a long week, it seems to 
me, but the dew of your influence falls 
ever sweet and fresh on the dust of my 
daily task. 

* Tnclosed please find the wherewithal 
for Lisa’s next step higher. As she needs 
more it will come. I give it for sheer 
gratitude, as the good folk gave their 
pennies to Pastor Von Bodelschwingh. 


Why am I grateful? For your exist- 
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ence, to be sure! I had lived my life 
haunted by the feeling that there was 
such a woman, and finally the mysterious 
wind of destiny blew me to her, * as the 
tempest brings the rose-tree to the pollard 
willow.’ 

* Do not be troubled about me, little 
mother-of-many ! There was once upon 
atime a common mallow by the roadside, 
and being touched by Mohammed’s gar- 
ment as he passed it was changed at once 
into a geranium; and best of all, it re- 
mained a geranium forever after. 

“ Your SOLITARY.” 


XVI. 


CLEANSING FIRES. 

It was the afternoon of the day before 
Christmas, and all the little people had 
gone home, leaving the room vacant for 
the decking of the Wonderful Tree. 
Edith, Helen, and others were perched 
on step-ladders, festooning garlands and 
wreaths from window to window, and 
post to post. Mary and Rhoda were 
hanging burdens of joy among the green 
branches of the tree. 

The room began to look more and 
more lovely as the evergreen stars were 
hung by scarlet ribbons in each of the 
twelve windows, and the picture-frames 
were crowned with holly branches. Then 
Mistress Mary was elevated to a great 
height on a pyramid of tables and chairs, 
and suspended the two Christmas angels 
the 
When the chorus of admiration had sub- 


by invisible wires from ceiling. 


sided, she took the white dove tenderly 
from Rhoda’s upstretched hands (and 
what a charming Christmas picture they 


made, — the eager upturned rosy face of 
the gracious fairness of the 
other !), and laying its soft breast against 
her cheek for a moment, perched it on 
the topmost branch of waving green with 
a thought of “ Mr. Man,” and a hope 
that the blessed day might bring him a 


one, the 
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tithe of the cheer he had given them. 
The effect of the dove and the angels 
was so electrical that all the fresh young 
voices burst into the chorus of the chil- 
dren’s hymn : — 

He was born upon this day 

In David’s town so far away, 

He the good and loving One, 

Mary’s ever-blesséd Son. 

Let us all our voices lend, 

For He was the children’s Friend, 

He so lovely, He so mild, 

Jesus, blessed Christmas Child! 

As the last line of the chorus floated 
out of the open windows, an alarm of fire 
sounded, followed by a jangle of bells 
On 
going to the west window, Edith saw a 
blaze of red light against the sky, far in 
the distance, in 
Mountain. 


and a rumble of patrol wagons. 


Lone 
the 
another alarm, 


the direction of 


Soon after, almost on 
heels of the first, came 
with its attendant clangings, its cries of 
“ Fire!” 


its rushing of small boys in all direc- 


its chatterings and conjectures, 


tions, its tread of hurrying policemen, 
its hasty flinging up of windows and 
grouping of heads therein. 

The girls were too busy labeling the 
children’s gifts to listen attentively to the 
confused clamor in the streets, — fires 
were common enough in a city built of 
wood; but when, half an hour after the 
first and second alarms, a third sounded, 
they concluded it must be a conflagration, 
and Rhoda, dropping her nuts and cornu- 


She 


copias, ran to the corner for news. 


was back again almost immediately, ex- 
cited and breathless. 
“Oh, Mary!” 


on her panting side, “unless they are 


she exclaimed, her hand 
mistaken, it is three separate fires: one, 
a livery-stable and carriage-house out to- 
wards Lone Mountain; another fearful 
one on Telegraph Hill, —a whole block 
of houses, and they have n’t had enough 
help there because of the Lone Mountain 
fire ; now there’s a third alarm, and they 
say it’s at the corner of Sixth and Dutch 
streets. If itis, we have a tenement house 
next door; is n’t that clothing-place on 
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the corner? Yes, 
along. Edith and 
Christmas things.” 

Mary did not need to be told to “ come 
along.” She had her hat in her hand 
and was on the sidewalk before Rhoda 
had fairly finished her sentence. 

They hurried through the streets, guid- 
ed by the cloud of smoke 
from the top of a building 
distance. 


I know it is; come 
Helen will watch the 


that gushed 
in the near 
Almost everybody was run- 
ning in the opposite direction, attracted 
by the Telegraph Hill fire that flamed 
vermilion and gold against the gray sky, 
looking from its elevation like a mam- 
moth bonfire, or like a hundred sunsets 
massed in one lurid pile of color. 

“Ts it the Golden Gate tenement 
house?” they asked of the neighborhood 
locksmith, who was walking rapidly to- 
wards them. 

“No, it’s the coat factory next door,” 
he answered. ‘’T would n’t beso much 
of a blaze if they could get the fire com- 
pany here to put it out before it gets 
headway ; but it ’s one o’ those blind fires 
that’s been sizzling away inside the 
The folks did n’t 
know they was afire till a girl run in 
and told ’em, — your Lisa it was, — and 
they did n’t believe her at first ; but it 
warn’t a minute before the flames burst 
right through the plastering in half a 
dozen places to once. 


walls for an hour. 


I tell you, they 
just dropped everything where it was 
and run for their lives. There warn’t 
but one man on the premises, and he 
was such a blamed fool he wasted five 
minutes trying to turn the alarm into 
the letter-box on the lamp-post, ’stead 
of the right one alongside. I’m going 
home for some tools — Hullo! there’s 
the flames coming through one corner 
o’ the roof; that’s the last o’ the fae- 
tory, I guess. But it ain’t much loss, 
anyway; it’s a reg’lar sweatin’ - shop. 
They ’ll let it go now, and try to save the 
buildings each side of it, —that’s what 
they ‘ll do.” 

That is what they were doing when 
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Mary and Rhoda broke away from the 
voluble locksmith in the middle of his 
discourse and neared the scene of excite- 
ment. The firemen had not yet come, 
though it was rumored that a detachment 
was on the way. All the occupants of 
the tenement house were taking their 
goods and chattels out, — running down 
the narrow stairways with feather-beds, 
dropping clocks and china ornaments 
from the windows, and endangering their 
lives by crawling down the fire-escapes 
with small articles of no value. Men 
were scarce at that hour in that local- 
ity, but there was a good contingent of 
small shopkeepers, gentlemen-of-steady- 
leisure, who were on the roof pouring 
water over wet blankets and comforters 
and carpets. A crazy-looking woman 
in the fourth story kept dipping a child’s 
handkerchief in and out of a bowl of 
water and wrapping it about a tomato-can 
with a rosebush planted in it. Another, 
very much intoxicated, leaned from her 
window, and, regarding the whole matter 
as an agreeable entertainment, called 
down humorous remarks and ribald jokes 


to the oblivious audience. There was an 


improvised hook-and-ladder company 
pouring water where it was least needed, 


and a zealous self-appointed commanding 
officer who did nothing but shout con- 
tradictory orders ; but as nobody obeyed 
them, and every man did just as he was 
inclined, it did not make any substantial 
difference in the result. 

Mary and Rhoda made their way 
through the mass of interested specta- 
tors, not so many here as on the cooler 
There was a Babel 
of confusion, but nothing like the uproar 
that would heard had not 
part of the district’s population fled to 
the more interesting fire, and had not 


side of the street. 


have been 


the whole thing been so quiet and so 
The 
whole scene now burst upon their view. 
A few harassed policemen had stretched 


lightning- quick in its progress. 


ropes across the street, and were trying 
to keep back the rebellious ones in the 
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crowd who ever and anon would strug- 
gle under the line and have to be beaten 
back by force. 

As Mary and Rhoda approached, a 
group on the outskirts cried out, “ Here 
she is! ’T ain’t more ’n a minute sence 
they went to tellher! Here she is now!” 

The expected fire brigade could hard- 
ly be called “ she,” Mary thought, as she 
glanced over her shoulder, but she took 
advantage of the parting of the crowd, 
and as she made her way she heard, as 
in a waking dream, disjointed sentences 
that had no meaning at first, but being 
pieced together grew finally into an awful 
whole. 

“ Why did n’t the factory girls bring 
’em out ? Did n’t know they was there ?” 

“Say, one of ’em was saved, warn’t 
ne” 

“ Which one of ’em did she get down 
before the roof caught ? ” 

“ No, ’t ain’t no such thing; the man- 
ager ’s across the bay ; she gave the alarm 
herself.” 

‘She did n’t know they was in there ; 
I bet yer they ’d run and hid, and she 
was hunting ’em when she seen the 
smoke.” 

“Yes, she did ; she dropped the girl 
twin out the second - story window into 
Abe Isaae’s arms, but she did n’t know 
the boy was in the building till just now, 
and they can’t hardly hold her.” 

“ She ’s foolish, anyhow, ain’t she?” 

Mary staggered beyond Rhoda to the 
front of the crowd. 

‘“‘ Let me under the rope! 
with a mother’s very wail in her tone, — 
‘let me under the rope, for God’s sake! 
They ’re my children!” 


” she eried, 


And at this moment she heard a sten- 
torian voice call to some one, “ Wait a 
minute till the firemen get here, 
they ‘ll go for him! Come back, 
d—n you! you shan’t go!” 

“Wait? No! Notwait!” cried Lisa, 
tearing herself dexterously from the po- 
liceman’s clutches, and dashing like a 
whirlwind up the tottering stairway be- 


and 


girl, 
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fore any one else gathered presence of 
mind to seize and detain her. 

Pacific was safe on the pavement, but 
her terrified shrieks rent the air. The 
crowd gave a long-drawn groan, and mo- 
thers turned their eyes away and shiv- 
ered. Nobody followed Marm Lisa up 
that flaming path of death and duty ; it 
was no use flinging a good life after a 
worthless one. 

* Fool! crazy fool!” people ejaculat- 
ed, with tears of reverence in their eyes. 

“ Darling, splendid fool!” cried Mary. 
“Fool worth all the wise ones among 
ue) ”’ 

“ He that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it!” said a pious Methodist 
cobbler with a patched boot under his 
arm. 

In the eternity of waiting that was 
numbered really but in seconds, a burly 
policeman beckoned four men and gave 
them a big old-fashioned counterpane 
that some one had offered, telling them to 
stand ready for whatever might happen. 

* Come closer, boys,” said one of them, 
wetting his hat in a tub of water; “if 
we take a little scorchin’ doin’ this now, 
we may git it a little cooler in the next 
world! ” 

* Amen! Trust the Lord!” said the 
cobbler; and just then Marm Lisa ap- 
peared at one of the top windows with a 
child in her arms. No one else could 
have recognized Atlantic in the smoke, 
but Rhoda and Mary knew the round 
cropped head and the familiar blue ging- 
ham apron. 

Lisa stood in the empty window-frame, 
a trembling figure on a background of 


flame. Her post was not at the moment 


in absolute danger. There was hope yet, 
though to the onlookers there seemed 
none. 

“Throw him!” “Drop him!” “ Le’ 


’ 


shouted the crowd. 

“Hold your jaws, and let me do the 
talking!” roared the policeman. “Stop 
your noise, if you don’t want two dead 
children on your consciences! Keep 


go of him!’ 
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back, you brutes, keep back o’ the rope, 
or I'll club you!” 

It was not so much the officer’s threats 
as simple, honest awe that caused a sud- 
den hush to fall. There were whisper- 
ings, sighs, tears, murmurings, but all so 
subdued that it seemed like silence in the 
midst of the fierce crackling of the flames. 

* Drop him! Well ketch him in the 
quilt !”’ called the policeman, standing as 
near as he dared. 

Lisa looked shudderingly at the de- 
sperate means of salvation so far below, 
and, turning her face away as much as 
she could, unclasped her arms despair- 
ingly, and Atlantic came swooping down 
from their shelter, down, down into the 
counterpane ; stunned, stifled, choked by 
smoke, but uninjured, as Lisa knew by 
the cheers that greeted his safe descent. 

A tongue of fire curled round the cor- 
ner of the building and ran up to the 
roof towards another that was licking its 
way along the top of the window. 

« Jump now yourself!” called the po- 
liceman, while two more men joined the 
four holding the corners of the quilt. 
Every eye was fixed on the motionless 
figure of Marm Lisa, who had drawn her 
shawl over her head, as if just conscious 
of nearer heat. 

The wind changed, and blew the smoke 
away from her figure. ‘The men on the 
roof stopped work, not caring for the mo- 
ment whether they saved the tenement 
house or not, since a human life was 
hanging in the balance. The intoxicated 
woman threw a beer-bottle into the street, 
and her son ran up from the crowd and 
locked her safely in her kitchen at the 
back of the house. 

“ Jump this minute, or you ’re a dead 
girl!” shouted the officer, hoarse with 
emotion. ‘God A’mighty, she ain’t goin’ 
to jump, — she’s terror-struck! She ’ll 
burn right there before our eyes, when 
we could climb up and drag her down if 
we had a long enough ladder ! ” 

“They ’ve found another ladder, and 
are tying two together,” somebody said. 
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“The fire company ’s comin’! I hear 
‘em!’ cried somebody else. 

“ They ’Il be too late,” moaned Rhoda, 
“too late! Oh, Mary, make her jump!” 

Lisa had felt no fear while she darted 
through smoke and over charred floors 
in pursuit of Atlantic, — no fear, nothing 
but joy when she dragged him out from 
under a bench and climbed to the win- 
dow-sill with him, — but now that he was 
So still 
she was she might have been a carven 
statue save for the fluttering of the gar- 
ments about her thin childish legs. The 
distance to the ground looked impassa- 
ble, and she could not collect her thoughts 
for the hissing of the flame as it ate up 
the floor in the room behind her. Hor- 
rible as it was, she thought it would be 


saved she seemed paralyzed. 


easier to let it steal behind her and wrap 
her in its burning embrace than to drop 
from these dizzy heights down through 
that terrible distance, to hear her own 
bones snap as she touched the quilt. 

“She ‘ll burn, sure,” said a man. 
“Well, she’s half-witted, —that’s one 
comfort ! ” 

Mary started as if she were stung, and 
forced her way still nearer to the win- 
dow, hoping to gain a position where she 
could be more plainly seen. 

Everybody thought something was go- 
ing to happen. Mary had dozens of 
friends and more acquaintances in that 
motley assemblage, and somehow they 
felt that there were dramatic possibili- 
ties in the situation. Unless she could 
think of something, Marm Lisa’s last 
chance was gone: that was the sentiment 
of the crowd, and Mary agreed in it. 

Her cape had long since dropped from 
her shoulders, her hat was trampled un- 
der foot, the fair coil of hair had loosened 
and was falling on her neck, and the 
steel fillet blazed in the firelight. She 
stepped to the quilt and made a despair- 
ing movement to attract Lisa’s attention. 

‘“‘ Li-sa!”’ she called in that sweet, car- 
rying woman’s voice that goes so much 
farther than a man’s. 
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The child started, and, pushing back 
the shawl, looked out from under its 
cover, her head raised, her eyes bright- 
ening. 

Mary chanced all on that one electrical 
moment of recognition, and, with a mien 
half commanding and half appealing, she 
stretched out both her arms and called 
again, while the crowd held its breath: 
“Come to me, darling! Jump, little 
sister! Now!” 

Not one second did Marm Lisa hesi- 
tate. She would have sprung into the 
fire at that dear mandate, and, closing 
her eyes, she leaped into the air as the 
roof above her head fell in with a crash. 

Just then the beating of hoofs and 
jangling of bells in the distance an- 
nounced the coming of the belated fire- 
men; not so long belated actually, for 
all the emotions, heartbeats, terrors, and 
despairs that go to make up tragedy can 
be lived through in a few brief moments. 

In that sudden plunge from window to 
earth Marm Lisa seemed to die conscious- 
ly. The gray world, the sad world, 
vanished, “and the immortal light, all 
young and joyful, million-orbed, million- 
colored,” beamed on her darkness. She 
kept on falling, falling, falling, till she 
reached the abysmal depths of space, 


—then she knew no more; and Mary, 
though prone on the earth, kept falling, 
falling, falling with her into so deep a 
swoon that she woke only t» find herself 
on a friendly bed, with Rhoda, and Lisa 
herself, weeping over her. 


At five o’clock, Mrs. Grubb, forcibly 
torn from a meeting and acquainted with 
the afternoon’s proceedings, entered a 
lower room in the tenement house, where 
Mary, Rhoda, and the three children were 
gathered for a time. There were still a 
hundred people in the street, but they 
showed their respect by keeping four or 
five feet away from the windows. 

The twins sat on a sofa, more quiet 
than anything save death itself. They 
had been rocked to the very centre of 
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their being, and looked like nothing so 
much as a couple of faded photographs 
of themselves. Lisa lay on a cot, sleep- 
ing restlessly ; Mary looked pale and wan, 
and there were dark circles under her 
eyes. 

As Mrs. Grubb opened the door softly, 
Mary rose to meet her. 
she asked. 
faltered Mrs. 
Grubb, with quivering lips and downcast 
eyelids. 

Mary turned towards Lisa’s bed. 


“ Have you heard all?” 
“Yes, everything ! ” 


* Mrs. Grubb,” she said, looking straight 
into that lady’s clear, shallow eyes, ‘I 
think Lisa has earned her freedom, and 
I the right to ask a Christmas gift of 
you. Stand on the other side of the cot, 
and put your hand in mine. 
for the last time, will you 


I ask you 
give this un- 
finished, imperfect life into my keeping, 
if I promise to be faithful to it unto the 
end, whatever it may be ?” 

I suppose that every human creature, 
be he ever so paltry, has his hour of 
effulgence, an hour when the mortal veil 
grows thin and the divine image stands 
revealed, endowing him, for a brief space 
at least, with a kind of awful beauty and 
majesty. 

It was Mistress Mary’s hour. 


Her 


Dust. 


pure, unswerving spirit shone with a 
white and steady radiance that illuminat- 
ed Mrs. Grubb’s soul to its very depths, 
showing her in a flash the feeble flick- 
erings and waverings of her own trivial 
purposes. At that moment her eye was 
fitted with a new lens, through which the 
road to the summit of the Tehachapi 
Mountains and Mahatmadom suddenly 
looked long, weary, and profitless, and 
by means of which the twins were trans- 
ferred from the comfortable middle dis- 
tance they had previously occupied to 
the immediate foreground of duty. The 
lens might slip, but while it was in place 
she saw as clearly as another woman. 

“Will you?” repeated Mistress Mary, 
wondering at her silence. 

Mrs. Grubb gave one last glance at 
the still reproach of Lisa’s face, and one 
more at the twins, who seemed to loom 
more formidably each time she regarded 
them; then drawing a deep breath, she 
said, ** Yes, I will; I eid, no matter what 
happens ;— but it isn’t enough to give 
up, and you need n’t suppose I think 
it is.’ And taking a passive twin by 
either hand, she passed out of the door 
into the crowded thoroughfare, and dis- 
appeared in the narrow streets that led 
to Eden Place. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
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“Let the Bodhisattva look upon all things 
as having the nature of space, — as permanent- 
ly equal to space; without essence, without 


substantiality.” —SADDHARMA-PUNDARIKA. 


I HAVE wandered to the verge of the 
town; and the street I followed has 
roughened into a country road, and be- 
gins to curve away through rice-fields 
toward a hamlet at the foot of the hills. 


Between town and rice-fields a vague 
unoccupied stretch of land makes a fa- 


vorite playground for children. There 


are trees, and spaces of grass to roll on, 
and many butterflies, and plenty of little 
stones. I stop to look at the children. 
By the roadside some are amusing 
themselves with wet clay, making tiny 
models of mountains and rivers and rice- 
fields; tiny mud villages, also, — imita- 
tions of peasants’ huts, — and little mud 
temples, and mud gardens with ponds 
and humped bridges and imitations of 
stone-lanterns (tdrd) ; likewise minia- 
ture cemeteries, with bits of broken stone 
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for monuments. And they play at funer- 
als, — burying corpses of butterflies and 
semi (cicadz), and pretending to repeat 
Buddhist sutras over the grave. To- 
morrow they will not dare to do this ; 
for to-morrow will be the first day of the 
festival of the Dead. During that fes- 


tival it is strictly forbidden to molest in- 
sects, especially semi, some of which have 
on their heads little red characters, said 
to be names of Souls. 

Children in all countries play at death. 
Before the sense of personal identity 


comes, death cannot be seriously consid- 
ered; and childhood thinks in this re- 
gard more correctly, perhaps, than self- 
conscious maturity. Of course, if these 
little ones were to find, some bright 
morning, that a playfellow had gone 
away forever, —gone away to be re- 
born elsewhere, — there would be a very 
real though vague sense of loss, and 
wiping of childish eyes with many-col- 
ored sleeves ; but presently the loss would 
be forgotten, and the playing resumed. 
The idea of ceasing to be could not pos- 
sibly enter a child-mind: the butterflies 
and birds, the flowers, the foliage, even 
the sweet summer itself, only play at 
dying ; they seem to go, but they all 
come back again after the snow is gone. 
The real sorrow and fear of death arise 
in us only through slow accumulation of 
experience with doubt and pain; and 
these little boys and girls, being Japanese 
and Buddhists, will never, in any event, 
feel about death just as you or I do. 
They will find reason to fear it for some- 
body else’s sake, but not for their own, 
because they will learn that they have 
died millions of times already, and have 
forgotten the trouble of it, much as one 
forgets the pain of successive toothaches. 
In the strangely penetrant light of their 
creed, teaching the ghostliness of all sub- 
stance, granite or gossamer, — just as 
those lately found X-rays make visible 
the ghostliness of flesh, — this their pre- 
sent world, with its bigger mountains 
and rivers and rice-fields, will not ap- 
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pear to them much more real than the 
mud landscapes which they made in 
childhood. 
bably is not. 

At which thought I am conscious of a 
sudden soft shock, a familiar shock, and 
know myself seized by the idea of Sub- 
stance as Non-Reality. 


And much more real it pro- 


This sense of the voidness of things 
comes only when the temperature of the 
air is so equably related to the tempera- 
ture of life that I can forget having a 
body. Cold compels painful notions of 
solidity ; cold sharpens the delusion of 
personality ; cold quickens egotism ; cold 
numbs thought, and shrivels up the little 
wings of dreams. 

To-day is one of those warm, hushed 
days when it is possible to think of things 
as they are,— when ocean, peak, and 
plain seem no more real than the arch- 
ing of blue emptiness above them. All 
is mirage, — my physical self, and the 
sunlit road, and the slow rippling of 
the grain under a sleepy wind, and 
the thatched roofs beyond the haze of the 
rice-fields, and the blue crumpling of the 
naked hills behind everything. I have 
the double sensation of being myself a 
ghost and of being haunted, — haunted 
by the prodigious luminous Spectre of 
the World. 


There are men and women working 
in those fields. Colored moving shadows 
they are; and the earth under them — 
out of which they rose, and back to which 
they will go— is equally shadow. Only 
the Forces behind the shadow, that make 
and unmake, are real, — therefore view- 
less. 

Somewhat as Night devours all lesser 
shadow will this phantasmal earth swal- 
low us at last, and itself thereafter van- 
ish away. But the little shadows and 
the Shadow-Eater must as certainly re- 
appear, — must rematerialize somewhere 
and somehow. This ground beneath me 


is old as the Milky Way. Call it what 
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you please, — clay, soil, dust: its names 
are but symbols of human sensations 
having nothing in common with it. Real- 
ly it is nameless and unnamable, being 
a mass of energies, tendencies, infinite 
possibilities ; for it was made by the 
beating of that shoreless Sea of Birth 
and Death whose surges billow unseen 
out of eternal Night to burst in foam of 
stars. Lifeless it is not: it feeds upon 
life, and visible life grows out of it. 
Dust it is of Karma, waiting to enter 
into novel combinations, — dust of elder 
Being in that state between birth and 
birth which the Buddhist calls Chi-U. 
It is made of forces, and of nothing else ; 
and those forces are not of this planet 
only, but of vanished spheres innumer- 
able. 


Is there aught visible, tangible, mea- 
surable, that has never been mixed with 
sentiency ? atom that has never vibrated 
to pleasure or to pain? air that has never 
been ery or speech? drop that has never 
been a tear? Assuredly this dust has 
felt. It has been everything we know; 
also much that we cannot know. It has 
been nebula and star, planet and moon, 
times unspeakable. Deity also it has 
been, — the Sun-God of worlds that cir- 
cled and worshiped in other zons. “ Le- 
member, Man, thou art but dust!” —a 
saying profound only as materialism, 
which stops short at surfaces. For what 
is dust? ‘* Remember, Dust, thou hast 
been Sun, and Sun thou shalt become 
again! ... Thou hast been Light, Life, 
Love, and into all these, by ceaseless 
cosmic magic, thou shalt many times be 
turned again!” 


For this Cosmic Apparition is more 
than evolution alternating with dissolu- 


tion: it is infinite metempsychosis ; it is 
perpetual palingenesis. 
dictions of a bodily resurrection were 
not falsehoods; they were rather fore- 
shadowings of a truth vaster than all 
myths and deeper than all religions. 


Those old pre- 
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Suns yield up their ghosts of flame; 
but out of their graves new suns rush 
into being. Corpses of worlds pass all 
to some solar funeral pyre; but out of 
their own ashes they are born again. 
This earth must die; her seas shall be 
Saharas. But those seas once existed in 
the sun; and their dead tides, revived 
by fire, will wash the coasts of another 
and a younger world. Transmigration 
— transmutation: these are not fables! 
What is impossible? Not the dreams 
of alchemists and poets ; dross may in- 
deed be changed to gold, the jewel to 
the living eye, the flower into flesh. 
What is impossible ? 
from world to sun, from sun to world 
again, what of the dust of dead selves, — 
dust of memory and thought ? 
rection there is, but a resurrection more 
stupendous than any dreamed of by 
Western Dead emotions will 
revive as surely as dead suns and moons. 
Only, so far as we can just now discern, 
there will be no return of identical indi- 
vidualities. The reapparition will always 


If seas can pass 
Resur- 


creeds. 


be a recombination of the preéxisting, a 
readjustment of affinities, a reintegration 
of being informed with the experience 
of anterior being. The Cosmos is a 
Karma. 

Merely by reason of illusion and folly 
do we shrink from the notion of self-in- 
stability. For what is our individual- 
ity? Most certainly it is not individual- 
ity at all: it is multiplicity incalculable. 
What is the human body? A form 
built up out of billions of living entities, 
an impermanent agglomeration of indi- 
And the human 


viduals called cells. 


soul? A composite of quintillions of 
We are, each and all, infinite 


compounds of fragments of anterior lives. 


souls. 


And the universal process that continu- 
ally dissolves and continually constructs 
personality has always been going on, 
and is even at this moment going on, in 
every one of us. What being ever had 
a totally new feeling, an absolutely new 
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idea? All our emotions and thoughts 


and wishes, however changing and grow- 


ing through the varying seasons of life, 
are only compositions and recomposi- 
tions of the sensations and ideas and de- 
sires of other folk, mostly of dead people, 
—millions of billions of dead people. 


Cells and souls are themselves recom- 
binations, present aggregations of past 
knittings of forces, — forces about which 
nothing is known save that they belong 
to the Shadow-Makers of universes. 
Whether you (by you I mean any 
other agglomeration of souls) really 
wish for immortality as an agglomera- 
tion, I cannot tell. But I confess that 
“my mind to me a kingdom is ” — not! 
Rather it is a fantastical republic, daily 
troubled by more revolutions than ever 
occurred in South America; and the 
nominal government, supposed to be 
rational, declares that an eternity of 
such anarchy is not desirable. I have 
souls wanting to soar in air, and souls 
wanting to swim in water (sea-water, I 
think), and souls wanting to live in 
I have 
souls longing for the tumult of great 


woods or on mountain tops. 


cities, and souls longing to dwell in trop- 
ical solitude ; various 
stages of naked savagery ; souls demand- 


souls, also, in 
ing nomad freedom without tribute ; souls 
conservative, delicate, loyal to empire 
and to feudal tradition, and souls that 
are Nihilists, deserving Siberia; sleep- 
less souls, hating inaction, and hermit 
souls, dwelling in such meditative isola- 
tion that only at intervals of years can 
I feel them moving about; souls that 
have faith in fetishes ; polytheistic souls ; 
souls proclaiming Islam; and souls me- 
dizval, loving cloister shadow and in- 
cense and glimmer of tapers and the 
awful altitude of Gothic glooms. Co- 
operation among all these is not to be 
thought of: always there is trouble, — 
revolt, confusion, civil war. The ma- 
jority detest this state of things; multi- 
tudes would gladly emigrate. And the 
wiser minority feel that they need never 


on 
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hope for better conditions until after the 
total demolition of the existing social 
structure. 


I an individual, — an individual soul ! 
Nay, I am a population, —a_ popula- 
tion unthinkable for multitude, even by 
groups of a thousand millions! Gener- 
ations of generations I am, zeons of zons! 
Countless times the concourse now mak- 
ing me has been scattered, and mixed 
with other scattering. Of what concern, 
then, the next disintegration? Perhaps, 
after trillions of ages of burning in dif- 
ferent dynasties of suns, the very best 
of me may come together again. 


If one could only imagine some expla- 
nation of the Why! The questions of 
the Whence and the Whither are much 
less troublesome, since the Present assures 
us, even though vaguely, of Future and 
Past. But the Why! 


The cooing voice of a little girl dis- 
She is trying to 
teach a child brother how to make the 
Chinese character 
Man with a big M. 


solves my reverie. 


for Man, —I mean 

First she draws in 
the dust a stroke sloping downwards 
from right to left, so: — 


yi 


then she draws another curving down- 
wards from left to right, thus : — 


%~ 


joining the two so as to form the per- 
fect ji, or character, hito, meaning a 


person of either sex, or mankind : — 


Px 


Then she tries to impress the idea of 
this shape on the baby memory by help 
of a practical illustration, — probably 
She breaks a slip of 
wood in two pieces, and manages to 
balance the pieces against each other 
at about the same angle as that made 
by the two strokes of the character. 


learned at school. 
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“each stands 
only by help of the other. One by it- 
self cannot stand. Therefore the ji is 
like mankind. Without help one person 
cannot live in this world ; but by getting 
help and giving help everybody can live. 
If nobody helped anybody, all people 
would die.” 

This explanation is not philologi sally 
exact; the two strokes evolutionally 
standing for a pair of legs, —all that 


“Now see,”’ she says: 


survives in the modern ideograph of 
the whole man figured in the primitive 
picture-writing. But the pretty moral 
fancy is much more important than the 
scientific fact. It is also one charming 
example of that old-fashioned method 
of teaching which invested every form 
and every incident with ethical significa- 
tion. Besides, as a mere item of moral 


Song. 


information, it contains the essence of 
all earthly religion, and the best part 
of all earthly philosophy. A world 
priestess she is, this dear little maid, 
with her dove’s voice and her innocent 
gospel of one letter! Verily in that 
gospel lies the only possible present an- 
swer to ultimate problems. Were its 
whole meaning universally felt, were 
its whole suggestion of the spiritual and 
material law of love and help univer- 
sally obeyed, forthwith, according to 
the Idealists, this seemingly solid visi- 
ble world would vanish away like smoke! 
For it has been written that in whatso- 
ever time all human minds accord in 
thought and will with the mind of the 
Teacher, there shall not remain even one 
particle of dust that does not enter into 
Buddhahood. 
Lafcadio Hearn. 
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Ir love were not, the wilding rose 


Would in its leafy heart inclose 
No chalice of perfume. 


By mossy bank, in glen or grot, 


No bird would build, if love were not, 
No flower complacent bloom. 


The sunset clouds would lose their dyes, 
The light would fade from beauty’s eyes, 
The stars their fires consume, 


And something missed from hall and cot 
Would leave the world, if love were not, 
A wilderness of gloom! 


Florence Earle Coates. 
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A NIGHT 
I. 


AT THE SEVILLE FAIR. 

THERE is a great family likeness in 
fairs. ‘“ Who pleasure follows, pleasure 
The attempt to be amused is 
too bald, the machinery used too cheap; 
the methods are amateur methods, and 
not skilled ones. 


slays.” 


Certainly they have 
been at it generations enough in Seville 
to have made their féte an industry of 
the place, but they have not succeeded 
in taking it out of the family of fairs 
and making it something sw? generis. 

Seville is flat and hot, — they call it 
the frying-pan of Europe; but the fair oc- 
curs in April, when the fire may be said 
scarcely to have begun to crackle. I 
have no objection to Seville in fair-time, 
but to Seville’s fair as a fair I have 
a great objection. It is nothing that 
prices are doubled during the time, for 
trams and eabs and hotels; if all this 
made people happy, one would not mind 
for once. Sixty franes a day for two 
people in one small room at the Hétel 
de Madrid would be well spent in pro- 
moting the happiness of a nation or fur- 
thering their welfare even for three days, 
if they were amused. But they are not. 
They come year after year, and they al- 
ways think they are going to be amused, 
I am sure. The love of such pleasure 
seems inborn, and the belief in its attain- 
ment dies hard. 

The fair-grounds at Seville are of im- 
mense extent, — almost miles, I think. 
There are acres and acres of bullocks 
and sheep and horses, and this quarter, 
of course, smells very nasty, and is not 
picturesque, as there are no trees, but 
instead there is a great deal of stifling 
dust and trampled mud. There are sev- 
eral great avenues laid out, and actually 


built upon every year. One is a sort 


AND A 


Day in Spain. 


DAY IN SPAIN. 

of mercantile quarter, where are booths 
and restaurants and shows. Another is 
devoted to the children; cheap toys of 
every kind are for sale, and hundreds of 
whistles and trumpets wail the disap- 
pointments of as many little dowrgeois 
Spaniards. There is nothing else to be 
bought that I heard of, nothing charac- 
teristic except things to eat, and they are 
of a character you do not want to eat, 
and naturally cannot keep. 

The principal show of the place is the 
grand avenue where the high fashion of 
Seville elects to spend the afternoons and 
evenings of the three fair-days. Here 
are hundreds of what look like paste- 
board houses painted yellow, without 
doors or glass in the windows, — de- 
cidedly pretty in design for the purpose. 
They vary in size, but are rather monoto- 
nous in color and form. Some of them 
have balconies, where pots of flowers 
stand and where vines have been hastily 
nailed up. Many of the entrances and the 
windows are draped with pretty chintzes, 
and the interiors are sometimes grace- 
fully arranged with furniture brought 
out from the town, pianos, lamps, clocks, 
It must be untold 
Contractors put up the booths, 
and take them down at the end of the 
fair and store them till the next year, 
but the furniture seems to be brought by 
the family who lease or own the booth. 
We drove through the grounds the day 
before the fair opened, and saw men and 
maid servants superintending the unload- 
ing of carts, and an occasional head of 
a family casting anxious looks around, 
and evidently not enjoying that part 
of it. 

All the booths are numbered; one 
walks along block after block of monoto- 
nous edifices where nothing seems to be 
going on, people sitting about and look- 
ing bored, — no élan, no dash, no any- 


rases of flowers, ete. 
trouble. 
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thing. Several large and handsome 
structures, all in the same style of archi- 
tecture and colored in the same manner, 
are put up or rented by the fashionable 
clubs of the city. These are quite the 
centres of gayety and fashion, they say. 
I did not see the gayety; the fashion 
was probably incorporated in the persons 
of a few petits maitres who talked with 
languid voices to some smartly dressed 
but not beaming women on sofas. 

The floor of each booth is some feet 
above the level of the ground, so that 
the occupants are on a stage in full view 
of the masses who drive and walk past 


all day long, and in the evening crowd 
up to the very steps to look on at the 
“enjoyment” of their betters. The booth 
of the Infanta was in no sense more pri- 


rate than those of less important people. 
The publicity of the whole thing seemed 
to me odious, and the stereotyped ma- 
chine-made houses took away all possi- 
T had fancied 
tents put up on a green field gay with 


bility of picturesqueness. 


flags and hangings, — Andalusian, indi- 
vidual, characteristic; dark-haired beau- 
ties in mantillas flitting from one to the 
other; Spanish lovers with lustrous eyes 
touching the strings of guitar, mandolin, 
or zither; the sound of castanets half 
heard ; the rhythm of half-seen dancers 
from within; the scent of jasmine and 
rose filling the air; the soft glow of 
hanging lamps mixing with the pale 
light of stars; the moonbeams flickering 
through the trees. Seville, the home of 
dance and song! Ay de mi Sevillia! 
One more illusion gone. I have been 
to the home of dance and song, and what 
have I seen? 

Our visits in the day had been depress- 
ing, but we made light of that, thinking 
perhaps an evening view would do away 
We all alighted 
from the tram, and entered what I must 
acknowledge was a magnificent avenue 
of lanterns. 
and of enormous length, and it was en- 


with this impression. 


The street was very broad 


tirely arched by strings of lamps; you 
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walked under a canopy that glowed, 
and a multitude walked with you. But 
in such silence! You heard the tramp 
of feet on the pavement as it is heard 
at St. Peter’s on Good Friday after 
vespers, when there is no music, and of 
course no speech. A most decorous 
crowd it was. I admit I should have 
liked a little indecorum, —a street fight. 
even, to vary the monotony. The people 
were generally of the lower and middle 
classes, — fathers carrying babies, wo- 
men trudging on behind, lads marching 
sulkily along, looking neither to the right 
hand nor to the left. I do not know how 
the grand monde got to their booths ; 
evidently not by this splendid path of 
light, which we thought the best thing 
at the fair. 
costumes : 


The peasants did not wear 
the women had print skirts, 
and shawls and handkerchiefs over their 
heads; the men, the worst made common 
coats and trousers. Too often the girls 
wore cheap and gaudy hats and jackets 
that might have been bought in Third 
Avenue or the Bowery; in the length 
and breadth of the place, not a white 
cap, not a bodice, not a sabot. Two or 
three black Canton crape shawls, em- 
broidered richly in old rose or yellow, 
worn with an air of inheritance by bare- 
headed peasant women, were the 
suggestions of a costume that I saw. 
Of course the women of the better class 
wore mantillas, but one always counts on 


only 


the peasants for color and picturesque- 
ness in a crowd. 

Well, this sad-faced multitude were 
only on their way to the fair. When 
they were actually there, perhaps they 
would wake up and be jocund. Not in 
the least. They never woke up, or did 
anything but pace from end to end of the 
long avenues, looking as if their legs 
ached, and as if they wished that it were 
time to go home. I went drearily from 
one tent to another, and at last I re- 
solved to stop and centre my powers of 
analysis upon one booth which seemed 
to me about an average example of its 
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class. There was dancing going on, and 
a good many people were collected out- 
side, looking in. So while the rest of 
the party moved along I sat down in a 
chair, for which a man promptly invited 
me to pay twenty centimes. Having sat- 
isfied his claims, I tried to indemnify 
myself by studying the Seville fair in an 
individual development. 

The scene in the booth before me was 
really pathetic. What an heroic attempt 
to be gay, to realize the traditions of the 
fair! Around the sides of the room, on 
sofas and chairs, sat several elderly wo- 
men, whose well-worn plain black silk 
gowns, thin hair, and awkward pose 
showed them to be no longer of a world 
where song and dance prevailed. It 
seemed a cruelty to bring them out of 
the obscure domesticity into which they 
fitted, and place them under this garish 
light. 
by the solemnity of the function, were 
wriggling uncomfortably on their chairs 
and casting furtive 


Some ungainly boys, compelled 


lances out at the 
Two pretty young girls in deep 

] Jog ct) ‘ 1 e } 
mourning sat just by the entrance ; they 


(oy 
Oo 


crowd. 


did not disguise their ennui, for not a 
savalier of any kind had come near them. 
Before this inspiriting domestic group a 
dance was going on. At the piano was a 
woman, whose round and aged back only 
was presented to us, playing with vigor 
and spirit and in excellent time one of 
the Spanish dances. What vim, what 
They 
should dance, their booth should be gay. 
Another, of heroic mould like herself, 
was dancing, a woman of about thirty- 
five, —in her youth no doubt “a fine fig- 
ger of a woman,” now, alas, rather stout ; 
and with her a somewhat pretty little 
The 


elder dancer wore a well-fitting gown of 


determination, she put into it! 


girl of twelve in white muslin. 


black satin and a white lace mantilla ad- 
mirably put on, fastened with a red rose 
in the hair and three or four on the 
breast. She danced remarkably well, 
clapping her castanets with sharp preci- 
sion, moving with all the grace possi- 
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ble to such pronounced embonpoint, and 
catching the very spirit of the music. 
With eye and murmured admonition she 
kept her rather lax little partner up 
to her work. But 
work, — such swimming against the cur- 
rent of fate, of feeling, of years! 


it was such hard 
It was 
misplaced valor, a magnificent charge 
against the inevitable. It was a storm- 
ing of the fortress of Pleasure, which 
never has been and never can be 
ried. 


“are 
Dear lady, if the gates open to 
you of themselves, go in and thank the 


gods. 


‘T only know ’t is fair and sweet, 
°T is wandering on enchanted ground 
With dizzy brow and tottering feet.” 


But 
and 


all must be in the nature of a gift, 
not a conquest. I wanted to put 
my arms around that middle-aged dancer 
of the Malaguefias, to take the castanets 
out of her hand and tell her to go and 
do something that would give her some 
enjoyment, and I yearned to escort back 
to shelter those poor old black silk gowns 
which looked so 
electric light. I 
boys adrift, and 
to buy whistles 


‘out of it’? under the 
wanted, too, to turn the 
give them some money 
and trumpets to make 
all the noise they lusted, in the humbler 
quarters of the fair. As to the two pretty 
girls in black, who sat like Sally Waters, 
‘‘a-wishin’ and a-waitin’ for a young 
man,” I longed to whisper to them to go 
home and sit in the chimney-corner, — 
or whatever answers to the chimney-cor- 
ner in Andalusian homes, — and to as- 
sure them that it was down in the book 
of Fate he would surely come to them 
there. 

I have never been more depressed by 
the mistaken efforts of my kind to be 
happy than I was that damp, warm 
night at Seville, sitting under the trees, 
and watching first the dancing in the 
booths, and then the crowd dragging past 
me, as if it were Weary-Foot Common 
they were crossing, and not the land of 
Beulah. 
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II. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 

The dust lay thick on the properties 
of the bull-ring in Malaga, the March 
day on which we went through it. As 
the bulis do not fight their best till the 
spring fires their blood, it is generally 
late April or early May when they are 
brought from their wide sunny pastures 
to be penned in the dark ¢toril for a 
night and a day before they are let loose 
in the arena. They are driven in by 
night from the farm where they are 
bred, a few miles out of the city. Iam 
told by people who live in the Caleta 
(the pretty suburb of Malaga, where by 
the sea are many charming villas) that 
it is quite a thrilling sensation to hear, 
in the dead of night, the ringing of the 
bells that announce the approach of the 
bulls for the next day’s fight. First, far 
in advance of the cortége, come men on 
horseback, carrying torches and ringing 
bells, to clear the way and to warn of 
danger. 
the bulls, — each one guarded on either 
side by a tame bull, — detachments of 
mounted picadors flanking them. The 
rushing cavaleade, the ringing of the 


Then on a wild gallop come 


bells, the torches flaring in the darkness, 
the shaking of the ground under the 
many rapid-beating hoofs, they tell me, 
is quite dramatic. When the bull-ring is 
reached, — it stands beside the sea, just 
outside the city limits, — there are fences 
which contract gradually up to the gate 
that leads into the toril. The wild crea- 
tures find their midnight gallop suddenly 
ended at this converging barrier. There 
is rarely any trouble in getting them in, 
I believe, for their guardians, the tame 
bulls, exert the same influence over them 
that shepherd dogs do over the flocks they 
guard. The intelligence of these ani- 
mals is wonderful, and the submission of 
the untamed brutes of the mountains no 
less so. In the rare cases when a bull 
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has to be brought out of the arena, or 
when anything has gone wrong in the 
ring, one of these bulls will trot in and 
bring its refractory charge off the field 
in the “gently firm’ manner recom- 
mended by Miss Edgeworth. He seems 
to need only a cap and an apron to look 
an old bonne sent to bring a kicking, 
mutinous child back to the nursery. It 
is a pity that such intelligence should be 
slaughtered in the shambles or sacrificed 
in the ring; for I suppose tame bulls and 
wild ones are recruited from the same 
ranks and are capable of the same edu- 
cation. 

Once in the toril, they must be incar- 
cerated in their several cells, and this 
I should think would be the least easy 
part of the programme. There are 
eight cells, perfectly dark but for a small 
latticed trap at the top. Through this, 
which opens on the bridge above, their 
keepers deal with them at a safe dis- 
tance, after they are got in. The door 
of each is opened by a rope when his 
hour of fate has struck and he is to be 
loosed into the ring. From this bridge 
the keepers let down his food during the 
night and day that he is in his ‘ con- 
demned cell;” and from here, reach- 
ing down, they plunge into him the cruel 
long dart bearing a gay flaunting rosette 
which is to decorate him for his début, 
and to pique him into greater vivacity 
when he makes his entrée. I fancy the 
rosette is just now out of fashion: it is 
perhaps as bad form for a bull to wear 
a rosette as it was a year ago for a girl 
to weara necklace. None of the bulls I 
saw at Seville a month later had rosettes ; 
and a Seville bull is the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form. 

We saw the many stalls for the poor 
doomed horses, and the infirmaries for 
the wounded ones who have escaped 
death at the horns of the bull in their 
first encounter, and who are being nursed 
up for a second, and it is to be hoped 
final one. For the managers are thrifty, 
and use up every shred of horseflesh 
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left over from fight to fight. There- 
fore it is best for the poor beast to be 
dead and done with it when once he is 
enlisted. We also went through the 
many rooms in which the properties are 
kept. The plumed hats of the picadors 
were dusty and shabby, and I hope were 
renovated before the season opened; the 
ponderous saddles and the armor of 
the picadors were hanging in dusty rows 
from the walls. The weight of one stir- 
rup was as much as I could lift; the 
spears were like Goliath’s, each heavy 
as a weaver’s beam. I scarcely remem- 
ber all the paraphernalia we saw, room- 
ful after roomful. Afterward we went 
to the little hospital on the first floor, 
with its sickening array of cot-beds and 
medicine-chests and stretchers. Except 
that human nature gets used to every- 
thing, I should think it would take the 
heart out of all the actors on the scene 
to see this preparation for the possible. 
3ut_ there was one provision that 
touched me very much: it was the chapel. 
A chapel in a bull-ring,— what could 
be more incongruous? And yet when 
one comes to think of it, what could be 
more humane, more Christian, if you 
will? The Church of Rome does all it 
san to suppress the bull-ring; it has a 
distinct quarrel with it. Any priest in 
Spain attending a bull-fight does it un- 
der penalty of excommunication. He is 
willfully committing a deadly sin. The 
best and most devout of the Catholic laity 
absolutely refuse to assist at these brutal 
scenes. But the multitude, the care- 
less, the go-as-near-to-perdition-as-you- 
can-and-be-saved multitude go, and will 
go till Spain ceases to be Spain and the 
world is made over. The Church knows 
this, and might as well issue an edict 
against earthquakes as against bull-fights. 
But she yearns over these poor small- 
souled children of hers, and with a mo- 
therly care provides for them what she 
ean of eternal safety. There shall al- 
ways be a priest in attendance behind 
the scene at every bull-fight, to absolve 
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the dying, to administer the last rites, to 
say a word of hope, to hear a word of 
repentance. One remembers the hope- 
ful epitaph on the tomb of the fox-hunt- 
ing squire cut off in his sins : — 

‘ Between the stirrup and the ground 

He mercy sought and mercy found.” 
I suppose the same charitable hope may 
cover the Andalusian as the Anglo-Saxon 
pleasure-seeker. 

I wanted to go through the chapel, 
into which I could only look from the 
staircase leading along the bridge above 
the toril to the infirmary. The keeper, 
however, tried the door and found it 
locked. ‘The chaplain, he said, had the 
key. It was but a poor sort of place, 
looking down from the stairway. There 
was a wooden altar, now bare of every- 
thing, and above it, in a ruddy haze, the 
fair face of the Blessed Virgin shone 
through atransparency. Poor wounded, 
eareless liver, brought in bleeding from 
the arena to breathe his last breath here, 
how that face would shine upon him 
from his far-past innocent youth; how 
the “chureh-blest things’’ about him 
would bring back days of first commun- 
ion and confirmation and his mother’s 
knee! Perhaps the time between those 
happy days and this awful last one may 
not have been so very sinful as it looks 
to us virtuous men and women of a 
more enlightened sphere. ‘There may be 
good-living toreadors, perhaps, according 
to their lights, and salvable picadors, it 
is even possible. Heredity and sur- 
roundings count for a great deal in a 
world where not more than one in sixty 
thousand lives up to his highest possi- 


bility 
Il. 


IN THE RING. 

The Seville bull-ring is over two 
hundred years old, very well built, and 
whitewashed, like most things made by 


man’s device in Spain. The bull-fight 
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that I saw in Seville was, I believe, the 
best thing that Spain could do in the 
way of a bull-fight. It was the third 
and last day of the fair. Seville is the 
social centre of Spain. The three days 
of the fair are the culmination of the 
social year in Seville, and the last fight 
is the culmination of the fair. So, logi- 
cally, it was the climax of a climax, and 
as such it was well to have been there, 
if one wanted to judge favorably of bull- 
fights. April is 
the loveliest month in Seville, like early 


The day was perfect. 


June at home; neither too hot nor too 
cold. The whole town was gay with the 
fair, and all the gayest of the crowd 
seemed pushing their way toward the 
Plaza de Toros with There were 
open carriages with black-eyed women in 
the conventional bull-fight dress, yellow 
satin trimmed with black chenille fringe, 
and a mantilla of the same chenille on 
the head; there were drags and dogearts 
driven by Spanish éégants, and filled 
with the haute noblesse of Seville; there 
were cabs with eager tourists in them; 


us. 


there were trams stopping before the en- 
trance and disgorging crowds of flushed 
and hurried heads of families shepherd- 
ing troops of little children in their holi- 
day clothes; there were dark peasants, 
oily mechanics, servant-maids, hotel por- 
ters, pressing in at the gate where all 
have to enter, dividing, some above and 
some below, as indicated by the green 
or red ticket that each held. 
There was a zeal about it all. The air 
and the sunshine, even, were zealous. 
The light breeze was full of anticipatory 
thrills. 

We struggled up to our places in one 
of the best boxes; we had felt keenly 
afraid we were to be cheated out of it 
by some mysterious Spanish method. I 
do not know why, but travelers always 
are suspicious of the good faith of Span- 
iards; whereas generally I have found 
they are as dependable as other people 
who get their living out of the travel- 
ing public,— perhaps more so. Their 


or blue 
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methods are stupid, and they are hot 
tempered and stubborn, but they seem 
to me honest. When we had got into 
our box and settled ourselves in our 
places, we looked around with delight. 
What a coup d’a@il! Imagine the vast 
white rim of the building against a deep 
blue sky, and all the amphitheatre down 
to the barrier that shuts off the arena 
ablaze with the color that goes to the 
clothing and the flesh of twelve thousand 
people: gay fans, parasols, dresses, hats ; 
the white shirt-fronts of men, the dark 
hair and pink cheeks of girls, — all with 
the slight movement and vibration of a 
living mass. And the great arena itself, 
what a glorious circle of color! It was 
a tawny, smooth ring of yellow sand of 
a rich and singular tint, brought from 
the neighboring mountains. 


The wide, empty arena so resplendent- 
ly colored, the massed brilliance of the 
throng that filled the amphitheatre from 
top to bottom, the white rim above that 
framed it, and over all the vivid blue 
of a cloudless sky struck me as unap- 


the 
So far it 


proachably fine. No wonder that 
Spaniard loves his bull-fight. 


‘is to the credit of his eye and his taste 


that he does; and one extends the credit 
a little further. 
ful. When all 


highest point of 


The entrada is beauti- 
are wrought up to the 
expectancy, the gates in 
the barrier opposite the royal box open, 
and the gayly trapped procession winds 
in. Men on horseback with plumed hats ; 
the matadors in their beautiful dresses ; 
the picadors, carrying spears, riding 
their blindfolded horses; the gayly de- 
corated mules, with their bells jangling ; 
the troop of men who manage them, 
dressed in snow-white blouses, — all this 
cortége winds through the dark gateway, 
and delights the eyes of the throng by 
passing two or three times around the 
ring. Then a horseman rides forward 
out of the procession, and, with a deep 
obeisance, pauses before the royal box 
and asks for the key of the toril. The 
key is thrown down to him, and he 
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catches it in his plumed hat, which he 
holds out. This is the sign for all to 
withdraw from the ring but those who 
are to take part in the baiting of the 
bull. The mules trot off, shaking their 
bells, followed by their running drivers ; 
the men on horseback withdraw, and 
the gates close behind them. ‘There is 
a sensational silence; all eyes are fixed 
on the door of the toril, which differs in 
no way from the other doors of exit and 
entrance but by having a bull’s head 
carved over it. A man goes up to it and 
unlocks it, and saves himself by jump- 
ing over the barrier as the wild creature 
rushes out from the dark cell in which 
he has been incarcerated for twenty-four 
hours. The door is quickly pulled shut 
from behind the barrier. Poor beast, 
he looks very bewildered for a moment. 
He tosses up his head, gazes around 
amazed at the strange scene and the 
glare of light. He catches sight of a 
picador across the ring, sitting motion- 
less on his blinded horse, always headed 
one way. All the side of the man toward 
the bull is plated with armor. It is a 
dastardly sort of business all through. 
The other side is never presented to the 
bull, nor does the bull have the least 
chance to get at it. 
straight for the horse, with his head 


He always goes 


down, plunges his horns into the bowels 
of the creature, and tosses him over. 
The chulos (the apprentices) then rush 
forward, and, by waving flags before him, 
draw off his attention irom the pros- 
trate horse and the picador floundering 
in his heavy armor. 
and this 


A few moments, 
doughty knight is helped upon 
and if his horse is still alive 
and able to stand, he is put upon it and 
obliged to ride around the ring, to be 
ready for another attack as soon as the 
bull has dispatched the second horse, 


his legs, 


Some- 

thing like fifteen minutes, I believe, is 
DoD 

allotted to this part of the taurine drama. 

Some bulls do more rapid work than 

others, of course, but one may be sure 


upon which he is now engaged. 
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the thrifty manager will never allow 
more than the allotted time for the 
slaughter of the horses he has bought 
and paid for. There were fourteen killed 
that day, and that was rather below the 
average. 

At the end of the fifteen minutes a 
bugle is sounded: some of the picadors 
ride away on their surviving steeds; 
those whose horses are killed limp away 
on their feet. The matadors saunter in, 
dainty in silk and velvet, the chulos, 


with their banderillas in their hands, 
come forward, and then the bull takes 
his chance of five minutes more or less 
of life at the hands of these tormentors. 
One’s sympathies are all with the horses 
in the first act, and with the bull in the 


The skill of the 


men is perfect and their courage admira- 


second and third acts. 


ble, but they are twelve to one, and brain 
thrown in. Poor bull! 
sorry chance for the few minutes’ longer 


He has but a 
existence that he fights for. He is 
doomed, but then he does not know it, 
grace « Dieu. We saw six killed, that 
sunny April afternoon, — six splendid 
bulls, black and glossy, and with courage 
and intelligence that deserved a better 
fate. 

As each is killed, the mules trot 
merrily in, shaking their gay bells and 
the red tassels with which they are be- 
decked, their white-bloused drivers run- 
ning behind them, and the dead bull 
is dragged off the field, as are the dead 
These last look such pitiful 
shapes when the of 
them. They are generally poor beasts 
to begin with, 


horses. 
life is gone out 
but the unknown attribute 
which we describe as life makes them 
such different objects. 
rack 
The 


less. 


In a moment, a 
of bones, a heap of hoofs and ribs. 
bulls, too, look so poor and shape- 
What is life, after all ? 
longer before the philosophers, who will 


How much 


not let us believe anything that we can- 
not understand, tell us what it is that 
goes out, the absence of which glazes in 
an instant the dead monster’s eye, and 
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dulls the gloss of his coat, and turns the 
glorious contour of his limbs into de- 
formity ? We ought to know such a 
simple thing as that, and to understand 
it thoroughly, thoroughly, before we be- 
lieve it. 

Of the skill of the matadors one ecan- 
not say too much in praise. The hero on 
The two 
others, quite as skillful, perhaps, were 
Guerrita and Bombita. 
the foremost men in their profession. 


this occasion was Espartero. 


All three were 


Their nerve and their skill were as per- 
fect as their dress, their bearing, and 
Guerrita was rather 


their grace. my 


favorite. He is a slender, well-made, 
perfectly-proportioned man of thirty-five 
or forty, agile as a deer, and with a de- 
liberate grace of movement that seems to 
redeem the bloody work he does from 
some of its horrors. His features are 
regular, his expression is thoughtful, his 
face clean-shaven like a priest’s. One 
scarcely knows whether to admire him 
most when vaulting over a bull in mid- 
career, or planting to a hair’s- breadth 
the hidden knife in the furious 
ture’s spine, or standing, with his gorra 


crea- 


de torero in his hand, calmly bowing 
to the vociferous and excited multitude 
crowding to look down at him. 

One of the dramatic moments at a bull- 
fight is when the matador “ pledges ” 
the bull to the chief person present. 
On the first day of the fair the person- 
age was the Comtesse de Paris, and to 
her Espariero “ pledged ” the three bulls 
which came to his share to slaughter. 
He killed them all, & merveille, with one 
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stab each, and there was great acclaim. 
It was said the comtesse would surely 
send him “something very handsome.” 
I hope she did, and that his family have 
it now to console themselves with, for in 
less than five weeks from that day he 
was instantly killed in the Madrid ring. 
People had assured me the whole thing 
was reduced to such a science that there 
was literaliy no danger; that the cour- 
age of the matadors was a laughable 
fiction; that a man was about as 
much danger from a bull as a telegraph 
operator is from the electric current he 
works with. 


in 


This is a very comfortable 
thought as you watch a bull-fight, but 
it is about as near to truth as a good 
many other thoughts with which we sol- 
ace ourselves. That Espartero, the great 
master of his craft, died weltering in 
his blood in the ring where he had had 
so many triumphs, proves the fallacy of 
such a theory. Your bull is an unknown 
quantity. You take your chance. One 
brute differs from another brute in fury. 
The wild creatures of the mountains can- 
not be trained to suit your game. You 
have to take them as they come. Some 
time ago a picador was gored to death 
by a bull who went for him instead 
of the horse, the body of which always 
seems his objective point. It was found 
that the beast had some defect of vision, 
which caused him to plant his horns a 
foot or two higher than he meant to 
Therefore the matador takes his 
chance, and no doubt it adds subtly to 


do. 


the pleasure of the crowd to know it is 
SO grave a one. 


Miriam Coles Harris. 





The German and the German-American. 


THE GERMAN 
is 


Ir is a more or less popular belief in 
Germany, among the well-to-do classes, 
that only those Germans come to our 
country who are incompetent to succeed 
at home. ‘These classes have a happy 
faculty of thinking, or rather of making 
themselves think, that the Fatherland is 
in the best condition possible, and those 
who do not agree with them, and leave 
it, they consider, if not exactly Tauge- 
nichtse, at any rate inconsiderate grum- 
blers. In German novels it is always 
the ne’er-do-well and villain who emi- 
grate to ‘ Amerika,” and the impression 
they leave on the reader is that we are a 
nation of vagabonds and criminals. In 
actual life, if a man has done anything 
dishonorable, it is said that the only 
thing for him to do is to put two pis- 
tols to his head, or smuggle himself into 
some ship bound for our shores. A lit- 
tle while ago a very eminent instance of 
this way of looking at disgrace came up 
for comment. One of the main leaders 
in the Conservative party got himself 
into very serious trouble, and when the 
facts were made public it was discovered 
that, long before his arrest, at least one 
of his party friends had advised him to 
commit suicide or run away to the Unit- 
ed States. In other words, death and 
exile to this country mean pretty much 
the same thing to the well-situated Ger- 
man; and in the press and in daily con- 
versation so much is made of those who 
choose the latter alternative that, among 
people who pay no attention to what goes 
on in the world of the peasant and the 
workingman, it has become customary 
to look upon America as the dumping- 
ground of Europe’s refuse population. It 
is useless to deny that some of our Ger- 
man immigrants belong to this class of 


people, perhaps more than we know any- 
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thing about; but the great majority of 
them —and they constitute the largest 
single foreign element we have — are not 
ne’er-do-wells, and they have not come 
to us because they were failures through 
their own fault at home. 

A few years ago I took a steerage 
berth in the steamer Lahn, and crossed 
from Bremerhaven to New York with 
about seven hundred fellow steerage pas- 
sengers. Excepting a few Russians and 
Poles they were all Germans, and they 
came from various parts of the empire. 
We were more than eight days at sea, 
and I had a very fair opportunity to get 
acquainted with them. 

About a third of these people were 
without any specific occupation or trade, 
and called themselves Ardeiter, simple 
workmen. <A few had their families 
with them, but the majority were strong 
young fellows between twenty and thirty 
years of age. They were leaving Ger- 
many because they believed there was a 
better outlook for them on this side of 
the water. When I asked them how 
much better they expected to do here 
than at home, they said they were look- 
ing forward to a dollar and a dollar and 
a half a day if they worked as common 
laborers, and to something like fifteen 
dollars and eighteen dollars a month if 
they went on farms, which not a few 
of them intended to do. They assured 
me that out of these wages they could 
save and eventually become independent, 
which had been impossible in the Father- 
land. There they had worked for wages 
ranging from eighty pfennigs to a mark 
and three pfennigs a day, and only a few 
had been able to save much more than 
a hundred marks (twenty-five dollars) to 
begin life with in the New World. 

More than a hundred were peasants 
They all had rela- 
tives and friends in this 


and their families. 
country, and 
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were coming to them. Each family had 
money enough and to spare to pay all 
railway expenses as well as to buy the 
necessary farm tools. ‘They had left Ger- 
many because where they had farmed, 
mainly in the provinces of east and west 
Prussia, it did not pay so well as they 
thought it should, and they hoped to se- 
cure better farms, which their children 
might inherit. They were sorry that 
they had felt forced to leave das liebe 
Vaterland, but they were sure that it 
was the best thing both for them and for 
their children. 

About a hundred and fifty were arti- 
sans and skilled laborers, such as bak- 
ers, butchers, brewers, tailors, carpenters, 
bookbinders, drivers, miners, locksmiths, 
barbers, and the like. They also were 
leaving Germany to better their financial 
condition. ‘This was probably the main 
reason, but some of them were obviously 
too liberal minded for home institutions, 
and I fancy that this had something to do 
with their emigration. Indeed, several 
were loud mouthed with rebellion, calling 
Germany a Polizeistaat, and showing 
plainly that they were looking forward to 
America as a place where the police could 
not regulate everything they did. The 
most of them came from large towns; 
and since it is in these towns that Social 
Democracy is strongest, I take it that 
some of them had already come under 
its influence. I do not report this as 
anything to their disgrace, — for a great 
many so-called Social Democrats are no 
more Socialists, in the strict sense of the 
word, than the Liberals are, — but mere- 
ly to show that it is not exclusively the 
economic cause which impels them to 
leave the Fatherland. 

The rest of my fellow passengers were 
small tradespeople, servants, and a few 
young fellows who were runaways from 
the army and adventurers making their 
first trip into the world at large. Ex- 
cept the last they were all desirable im- 
migrants, and were planning to cast in 
their lot for better or worse with the 


people they found here. The tradespeo- 
ple intended to set up shop in German 
communities, and the servants, mainly 
women and girls, were going “ to work 
out” wherever the opportunity presented 
itself. The deserters and adventurers 
numbered only about twenty, and they 
had just enough money to land and live 
for a few days, until something turned 
up. The former hoped that they could 
get into our army, but they were deter- 
mined ‘not to let any one bluff them ;”’ 
the latter intended to look about a bit, 
All they 


wanted was to get out into die Ferne, 


and then go somewhere else. 


and as long as it attracted them they ex- 
pected to keep moving. 

The Socialist leader, Herr Bebel, re- 
marked to me lately that our country was 
filling up so rapidly there would soon be 
no inducement for a man to come over 
simply to benefit his material welfare ; 
but I feel sure that so long as Germany 
labors under the burdens, military and 
monarchical, that it does to-day, the Unit- 
ed States can but be attractive to the poor 
man, and he is likely to keep on coming 
to us so long as we will receive him. 

It is often asked, Why do we not get 
more educated Germans? ‘There is a 
learned proletariat in Germany as well 
as a proletariat of common people, and 
one wonders at times why more of its 
members do not emigrate. A number of 
reasons account for this, and probably 
the main one is the greater attachment 
of the educated man to home institutions, 
but I think the risk involved in such a 
change keeps a great many away. There 
is an immense bureaucracy in the Father- 
land, and if a man can once get into it he 
is pretty sure of at least his bread and but- 
ter for the rest of his life. 
instance, a school-teacher who is work- 


I know, for 


ing in a most forlorn community in Ger- 


many for $250 a year. Some time ago 


he was offered by a German community 
in Ohio $750 a year and six months’ no- 
tice before dismissal, if he would come 
over; but he did not dare to accept, be- 
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cause there was no chance of a pension. 
If he remained at home, he was sure, he 
said, of an annuity after he had served 
a certain number of years, and he pre- 
ferred this certainty to the uncertainty 
in Ohio, although the latter might have 
brought him in a short time all that he 
would ever receive from his pension. The 
same thing is true in all professions in 
any way connected with the government. 
Every man looks forward to a pension, 
and if in the mean time he can save a 
little money his old age is likely to be 
more or less comfortable. ‘The common 
workingman lacks this incentive to stay 
Since the Bismarck insurance 
laws of 1890, he has, to be sure, the chance 


at home. 


to insure himself, — indeed, he is com- 
pelled to do so; but the pension he re- 
ceives is too paltry to keep him from emi- 
grating, and that for old age is paid only 
after he has passed his seventieth year. 


Er. 


To appreciate what the Germans do 
for our life, and we for them, it is neces- 
sary first to take note of the characteris- 
tics which are common to them in their 
The minute they set foot 
on the steamer, bound for our shores, 
and realize that they are cut loose from 


own country. 


all home restraints and customs, some of 
these characteristics are modified, and 
to secure a trustworthy standard of com- 
parison one must know what they were 
before this change set in. 

Perhaps, to an American, the most 
striking feature in the character of the 
Germans at home is their respect for 
law and authority. For a naturally lib- 
eral-minded people, —and their history 
certainly proves them to be this, — they 
bow down before government with a re- 
signation that will hardly be found in 
any other country governed by consti- 
tutional principles, and they grant the 
police a power over them which to the 
Anglo-Saxon would be slavery. There 
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is hardly anything that a man can do in 
Germany which does not bring him in 
contact with the Polizei, and from birth 
to death his life is practically under their 
supervision and direction. This has been 
the custom so long that to-day it comes as 
sasy to the Germans, while still at home, 
to conform to police surveillance as it 


does to us to fight shy of it, and only the 


direst provocation can array them against 
the powers that be. In the little revo- 
lution which took place in Berlin in 
1893, for instance, when some unem- 
ployed workmen and boys went parading 
through the town crying for bread, their 
first thought was not, as it would have 
been with us, to take the bread where it 
could be found. No; they must first go 
to their Kaiser and tell him their woes, 
and so off they started for his palace. 
On arriving there, they cried up to his 
window: “QO Kaiser, we are starving! 
Give us bread.” There is something piti- 
ful in thus crouching down before a one- 
man power, and it does not appeal to 
people on this side of the water; but I 
venture to say that Germany is what it is 
to-day, probably the least politically cor- 
rupt country in all Europe, very much 
because of this veneration for govern- 
ment and its representatives. This is 
what keeps the army together, the bu- 
reaucracy clean and pure, and the people 
governable. 

Patience and perseverance are the 
next prominent characteristics. Ger- 
mans stick to a thing that they have be- 
gun, if it is in the least practicable, until 
it is done, and the necessary waiting for 
results seems merely to confirm their re- 
solution. The story of the philologian, 
who regretted on his death-bed that he 
had not devoted his life to the dative 
case, applies to the entire race. In this 
particular they are very different from 
the Irish. I have in mind an Irishman, 
who, after he had tried various things 
for about thirty-five years, suddenly 
made up his mind that he would be a 


lawyer. His education had been very 
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meagre, and I asked him whether he 
thought he was fitted for such a profes- 
sion. “Qh, I guess so,” he said ; “my 
friends tell me that I’ve got a sarcastic 
tongue, and I suppose that’s the main 
thing.” He went West, and the next 
thing I knew he was practicing law. 
For a German to take up law merely be- 
cause he has a sharp tongue is almost 
unthinkable. He does not always use 
good judgment in choosing a calling, 
nor does he often have the chance to 
choose it for himself, his parents man- 
aging all that in his earliest years ; but 
when the choice is made, he sits down 
and grinds until he has mastered at least 
a specialty in his profession. It is the 
same among the common people. Every 
artisan must go through a long and tire- 
some apprenticeship before he can set 
up for himself, and even the waiter has 
three years to serve before he dares to 
take a Quartier of his own in the café. 
I remember once telling a waiter how, 
with us, poor lads often earn their way 
through college by waiting on table at 
summer resorts. He was dumfounded. 
“ Why, Ishould think they would break 
everything they got hold of,” he said. 
* T should, I know.” 

The Germans are also an industrious 
people. They work at something, men, 
women, and children, the whole day long ; 
and although it is often mere puttering, 
they have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are not idle. Even in fairly 
well-to-do families, if the daughter can- 
not marry, she goes out as governess, 
ladies’ companion, Kindergiirtnerinn, 
or the like; and the day laborer sim- 
ply will not marry at all unless he can 
rely on his wife to bring her share of 
money into the family exchequer. Of 
the laborer it is often said that he lacks 
intelligence to direct his industry, and 
much has been written about the great 
gulf which separates his class from those 
above him ; but the gulf is not so much 
one of intelligence as of artificial class 


arrangement. He is wanting, it is true, 
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in much of the general knowledge which 
comes so easily to the American working- 
man, and he is by no means so quick 
and acute as the latter, but his class is 
certainly an intelligent one. Indeed, I 
believe that the German is one of the 
very best educated workingmen that we 
receive from Europe, and I have still 
to meet one unable to read and write. 
There are, I know, some illiterates in 
Germany, but they are steadily becoming 
fewer, and must ultimately disappear ; for 
German law requires that every boy and 
girl shall attend school from the sixth to 
the fourteenth year, and the officials see 
to it that this law is rigorously enforced. 

The Germans are, furthermore, an hon- 
est people. ‘They tell, to be sure, the 
same conventional little lies that are told 
in every European country, but at heart 
they mean to do the right thing: and I 
can say this after nearly ten years’ inti- 
mate experience with them in their own 
country. During the late unpleasant- 
ness between our country and Germany 
in regard to certain insurance companies, 
a great deal was written in the German 
press about the comparative honesty of 
German and American business men, 
and a German-American, who claimed 
to know both very well, said publicly 
that the simple word of the former was 
worth as much in every-day life as was 
a written contract of the latter; but this 
is an exaggeration. It is true that, offi- 
cially, a man’s word does not go so far 
as it does with us, but this is because the 
Germans have become accustomed to 
have everything put down in black and 
white. The government sets them this 
example, and it is the fashion to require 
a lawyer’s affidavit in the most trivial 
matters. If one rents a house, for in- 
stance, a most laborious contract is drawn 
up, and the lessee must promise not even 
to introduce a dog into the house with- 
out the landlord’s permission ; and pret- 
ty much the same strictness prevails in 
all other dealings. The contract settled, 
however, German law punishes very se- 
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verely any deviation from it, and the for- 
eigner is as thoroughly protected as the 
native. 

Finally, the Germans are a healthy peo- 
ple. The men are well built and strong, 
and the women vigorous and energetic. 
Taking them as a race, I think they are 
better fitted for life, physically, than we 
are, and they seldom have to rely so much 
on nervous power to do their work. They 
are not pugilists, it is true, and they ab- 
hor our summary way of settling serious 
quarrels, but they are great athletes, and 
we are indebted to them for many of our 
gymnastic theories and applications. As 
students they endure more than we can. 
It is the fashion to laugh at the German 
student, and the Fliegende Bliitter has 
made his bad points notorious ; but when 
it comes to sitting down and grinding, 
as it does even to him, he has more stay- 
ing power than our students can boast 
of; not, however, because his will or in- 
tentions are any better, but because he 
has a physique that permits him almost 
incredible concentration of mind. 

Thus much for the good qualities of the 
Germans. If I have read them aright, 
the most striking are, respect for law and 
order, intelligence, thoroughness, perse- 
verance, industry, honesty, and general 
good health. Theoretically, the Ger- 
man immigrants whom we get ought to 
have these characteristics, and in so far 
as they are intelligently retained here 
they help to make our life better. With 
these, however, they bring others which 
are not so desirable, and I must note 
them too. 

The first characteristic, and it is the 
worst of all, is their view of women and 
the treatment they apply to them. It 


is said that a great many years ago, pro- 
bably in the proverbial “ golden age,” 
German women enjoyed all the respect 
and privileges that any woman could pos- 
sibly demand, and there are a number 
of passages in German literature which 
commemorate this ideal period ; but no 


such conditions exist to-day. As I write 
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these words, the women throughout the 
Fatherland are petitioning the Reichstag, 
just now busied with the revision of the 
civil laws, to grant them privileges which 
American women have long enjoyed as 
a matter of course, but which in Ger- 
many are looked upon as dangerous in- 
novations. The trouble is that Germany 
is so much a military state, and so de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of the 
martial spirit, that man has come to be 
the all-important factor in its affairs. 
He goes to war, and, if necessary, gives 
up his life for the country, and conse- 
quently, so the argument runs, must re- 
The 
woman exists merely to bear his chil- 
To 
think of her as the equal half in the 
human unit, as she is likely to become 
with us, is beyond his ability, and he 


main supreme in home and state. 


dren and keep his home in order. 


sneers at our country as the place where 
men are “under the slippers” of their 
wives. Among the common workingmen 
They look 


upon their wives as beasts of burden, 


the situation is even worse. 


which they are entitled to work and pun- 
ish at discretion ; and it is not so very 
long ago that German law actually pre- 
scribed what punishment a man should 
inflict on his wife for certain offenses. 
An entire chapter might be written on 
the consequences of this low valuation 
of woman, but suffice it to say here that 
in the higher classes it makes her but 
little better than the dull wife that Ib- 
sen’s Nora represents before her revolt, 
and in the lower classes but little better 
than a woman of the street. An ille- 
gitimate child in the so-called proletariat 
of Germany is regarded in as common- 
place a manner as a legitimate one. 

It is probably also the military spirit 
which makes the Germans such a rough 
people. Taking them as a whole, there 
is no nation in western Europe with se 
little grace and gentleness, and so much 
clamor and boisterousness. ‘The ariste- 
cracy has, to be sure, a certain veneer 
and finish, and all the world knows how 
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the German officer bows and scrapes, 
and kisses the hand of his whilom host- 
ess; but das Volk — the people — are 
to-day what they have ever been, “ shout- 
ers in battle.” I can write from a full 
experience on this point, for I have 
worked and tramped with the German 
workingman on his own heath, and he 
takes the palm for unnecessary and bla- 
tant noise. At heart he is a good fellow 
and capable of sentiments which his out- 
ward manners belie, but he talks so loud 
and handles one so roughly that until one 
knows him well it is almost impossible 
to have to do with him. 

The Germans are also somewhat in- 
clined to be petty and small. They are 
so crowded together, and so afraid that 
some one will trample on their rights, 
that it is fairly impossible for them to 
overlook little things. Even to-day, 
with their empire united, they snap and 
bite at one another nearly as badly as in 
the days of their disintegration ; and it is 
no hazardous prophecy to say that unless 
they stop it, their mighty organization 
will again be divided. 
and social life that one sees the most of 


It is in business 
this failing. When one asks them why 
they press small points so closely, they 
look indignant, and say, ** Would you 
It ill be- 


comes the Germans to start a movement 


have me give up my rights ?” 


against the Jews, as some of them are 
now trying to do. There is no Gentile 
who possesses a greater talent for deal- 
ing with the Jews as one of them than 
the German. 

Finally, the German is a Gemiiths- 
mensch ; he lives pretty much for and by 
his feelings. This is both a good trait 
and a bad one, and the German people 
show both sides. When it comes to a 
matter of justice, the German general- 
ly acts according to his feelings rather 
than his sense of practicality, whereas 
the Anglo-Saxon is more inclined to let 
cool judgment settle things. This is one 
of the main differences between these 
two nationalities, — the German is im- 
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pulsive, and the Anglo-Saxon practical. 
Where the German’s impulsiveness does 
harm is where he allows it to govern his 
prejudices. He has a great many of 
these, and once formed they become an 
integral part of his feelings. To let one 
go is like parting with one of his senses. 

These are the main characteristics of 
the Germans which, in my opinion, do 
not make for good in the people of our 
country, and in so far as they are brought 
over and perpetuated they have a baneful 
influence upon our life. Both the good 
traits and the bad, however, undergo a 
change in our civilization. It would be 
interesting to consider this change with 
a view to age and place of settlement, for 
these are two very important factors; but 
the most that I will do here is to indicate 
roughly some of the more noticeable gen- 
eral variations in character. 


ITT. 


Perhaps the most striking change of 
all, and one that may be observed in 
its beginnings, while the immigrants are 
still huddled together in the steerage of 
the ships that brought them here, is the 
different feeling they have about govern- 
ment. They have all heard that there are 
no legally recognized class distinctions 
in our country, that all men are equal 
before the law; and for the educated 
among them this change means freedom, 
for the laborer release and escape. In 
Germany they were subjects; here they 
hope to become citizens. 

Fortunately for us, for it is not easy 
to manage people so suddenly transplant- 
ed from a monarchical to a republican 
country, they retain for a long time some 
of the submissiveness which was com- 
mon to them inthe Fatherland. They 
themselves express this trait by a more eu- 
phemistic term, — Gutmiithigkeit, good- 
naturedness, — but it does not meet the 
vase. They are by training a submis- 
sive people, and the first generation of 
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them in a new country cannot overcome 
this characteristic. ‘They try to conform 
to our laws, and I have failed to find 
among them, as a class, the vulgarly 
leveling democracy that is so prominent 
among the Irish. Although the Germans 
accept with eagerness our dictum that 
“one man is as good as another,” they, 
more than any other of our immigrants, 
believe in an aristocracy of feeling; and 
it is this which saves them from the 
impertinence and self- assumption of so 
many who make their home with us. I 
have yet to meet the German-American 
who, because he is a free citizen, believes 
that no one is above him, in any sense of 
the word. He does not, to be sure, re- 
tain the slavish respect for Herrschaften 
that he had in his own land, and when 
he votes he is glad, if possible, to carry 
his point ; but position well earned and 
government liberally executed impress 
him as much as they did in the Father- 
land. Indeed, I should say that they im- 
press him more, for he appreciates them 
from an entirely different point of view. 
At home he was compelled to bow down 
to them; with us he is free to reason and 
compromise. As a result, I think he is 
more of a man in our country than he 
was at home; he acts more on his own 
responsibility and intelligence, and is con- 
sequently more independent. 

There are many Germans in Germany 
who say that their countrymen here have 
degenerated politically, that they have 
become wild and disrespectful; but I can- 
not agree with them. It is true that they 
do not kneel before Kaiser and Kaiser- 
inn, as they did in the Fatherland, and 
that a great many of them would like to 
see these decorative figures abolished ; 
but this is a natural consequence of con- 
tact with our institutions. Paternal gov- 
ernments are not desired on this side of 
the water, and I can see no degeneration 
of our German citizens in their accept- 
ance of the general opinion. 

German women are also more inde- 
pendent in this country than they were 
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at home. The man is not the almighty 
creature to them that he was formerly, 
and they think and act more on their 
own initiative. Indeed, I have seen 
them call their husbands to order in a 
way that in Teutonic homes would be 
considered treason. They also take a 
great deal more interest in public ques- 
tions. They are still Hawsfrauen, and 
consider the home their distinct field of 
activity, but they appreciate as they did 
not before the value of keeping track 
of things which influence it both direct- 
ly and indirectly. 

Physically, however, — and now I am 
thinking particularly of the second gen- 
eration, — they are not what they were in 
the Fatherland. A great many of them 
are much handsomer, and their intelli- 
gence is often keener, but they are not so 
well built and vigorous. In Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis’s book on Man and Woman 
there is a good illustration of the change 
that comes over them. He gives a pic- 
ture of a German peasant woman along- 
side that of an American, and the differ- 
ence observable approaches what I would 
call attention to in the case of German- 
American women born and brought up in 
this country. As a class they continue 
more energetic than American women 
and can do more work, but compared 


with their counterparts in Germany they 


seem to me to have degenerated physi- 
eally. The same, in a way, can be said 
of the men of the second generation. 
They lack the carriage and strength of 
their countrymen trained in the German 
army, and frequently find it necessary to 
rely on mere nervous energy to accom- 
plish their work. I ought to say, how- 
ever, that, as a rule, they accomplish 
more in a given time than men do in Ger- 
many ; they are quicker and less clumsy. 

Their better financial condition, fur- 
thermore, makes them less inclined to 
petty and small devices. This applies 
to men, women, and children. They are 
still close at times, and the Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch are notorious for this charac- 
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teristic ; but as a race they press small 
points less vigorously than they did a 
generation or two ago. The ease with 
which they earn money here probably 
industrious. I 
have not found them as keen, in Amer- 
ica, to use every minute 


makes them also less 
as they were 
temptation, I 


The Germans 


at home, yet our greatest 
think, is to rest too little. 

eventually ought to have a good influ- 
ence on our life in this respect. There 
is much incentive for them to take life 
more easily and less seriously here than 
they did in the older country. Tempo- 
rary failure to young men of German 
parentage in the United States does not 
mean at all what it means to the same 
class in Germany, where, during certain 
examination seasons, there is a regular 
epidemic of suicides simply because of 
failure to pass. Climate doubtless has 
something to do with this, but the main 
cause is fear that a single failure means 
everlasting failure. Not many Germans 
commit suicide in this country merely 
because they are plucked in a school 
contest. They acquire too quickly the 
Yankee’s easy-going nature, and often 
to their harm. They are not so thorough 
and painstaking as formerly, and there 
is often a slouchiness in their manner 
which is deterioration not to be excused 
on the ground of Yankee simplicity. It 
is probably the reaction against the stiff 
and stereotyped deportment which was 
demanded of them in their own land. 


With all their roughness in Germany, 


they nevertheless must observe certain 
set rules of etiquette which in this coun- 
try are not of first necessity, and the 
most of them are so anxious to become 
a part of us that they often overdo our 
freedom and joviality of manner. In 
Germany, for example, it is the custom 
among all classes for men to take off 
their hats to one another in the street ; 
here this is not generally the case; and 
I am sorry to say that even before our 
German immigrants have landed they 
are taught manners which no country 
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ought to allow, least of all on the part 
of its officials. 

Morally our Germans are a distinct 
improvement on those in Germany. Per- 
haps they are not more honest, but they 
are just as honest, and they are decided- 
ly more virtuous. I have already said 
that the position of the women is higher, 
but the men are likewise purer and more 
respectful of sex relations. The Ger- 
mans are still inferior to the Irish in this 
particular, and the native Americans also, 
I believe, but they have improved on their 
past to a remarkable degree. In large 
cities, like New York and Chicago, where 
they are herded together by the thou- 
sands, one may still find the laxness that 
is characteristic of them at home; but 
in the country and in all places where lo- 
cal influences rule they are more respect- 
ful of women and marriage than they 
were before they came to us. This point 
ought to be emphasized, for one frequent- 
ly hears the remark that Germans de- 
generate in every way on this side of the 
water. Perhaps they do physically, but 
morally and intellectually they gain more 
than they lose. One notices this advance 
most among those who come here as chil- 
dren and in those who are born here. A 
German boy born and brought up in this 
country has more general ability than his 
prototype in the Fatherland ; and al- 
though he may not learn as much as the 
latter, he knows better how to manipu- 
late and turn to profit the knowledge 
that he does acquire. He is also more 
ingenious, — equal to a trying situation. 
In Germany the boy is always at a loss 
what to do when his given rules and 
maxims fail to meet a particular case, 
and he has but little talent for acting 
freely and independently. In this re- 
spect the German-American boy acquires 
superior ability to his cousins at home, 
and he is consequently quicker, sharper, 
and more versatile. 

The striking thing, however, in German 
children born in this country is the ease 
and almost eagerness with which they 
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throw off their nationality. Except pos- 
sibly the Irish, there is no other race 
which so quickly becomes American and 
anti-European. In a way the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch are an exception to this 
Outside 
of Pennsylvania and in all communities 
where American influences predominate, 


rule, but their case is unique. 


the second generation of Germans give 
up their nationality ; and in a great many 
instances it is impossible, try as the par- 
ents will, to have them learn their mother 
tongue. 


Indeed, there are large towns 
where they are ashamed, provided they 


have learned it, to speak German in pub- 
lic. It is the latest German immigrants 
who make up our so-called “German 
quarters” and wards, and it is they also 
whom we hear speaking German in the 
street. 

the Fatherland 
complain that their countrymen thus 


German writers in 
‘go back on their nationality,” and claim 
that Germans on other soil become mere 
‘aces ; but America 
gives them a better chance than this. 
The Pennsylvania Dutch afford pitiful 
evidence of what they all might have 
become had they refused to adapt them- 


fertilizers of other 


selves to local institutions and customs, 
and it is to their credit that they have 
made the best of the situation in which 
they find themselves. There is little like- 
lihood that this situation will change; the 
Anglo-Saxon is supreme in America. 
Now and then one reads that the Ger- 
mans are trying to introduce their lan- 
guage into schools, and it is taught even 
now, in certain German communities, al- 
most on a par with English; but this 
effort can never lastingly influence our 
civilization. The time for the Germans 
to carry the day has passed forever, and 
while politicians may talk about “the 
xerman vote ” or any other foreign vote, 
the native Americans can and will vote 
it down whenever they combine interests 
and overlook petty jealousies. 

Summing up, then, the profit and loss 
of the Germans in our civilization, we 
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find the balance leans largely to sub- 
stantial gains: they have greatly bene- 
fited their material welfare; they are 
freer and better fitted to stand alone, un- 
propped by paternal government ; they 
are more practically intelligent, able, and 
available ; and they have a development 
before them which in Germany could 
never be realized. As to their losses, 
they have been compelled to give up 
their nationality ; they have lost sight of 
a certain refinement, which, say what we 
will against the Old World Germans, is 
characteristic of them ; they pay less at- 
tention to manners and etiquette than 
they formerly did ; and finally, they tend 
to value life and its winnings by a stan- 
dard which, if not entirely financial, is 
certainly not so influenced by the ideal 
spirit as is noticeable in Germany. 

As our country settles down more and. 
more to a serious way of living, they will 
change with it, I believe, making its best 
qualities theirs, and reducing loss to an 
insignificant minimum. The benefits con- 
ferred, however, and the losses sustained 
have not been all on one side. We are 
indebted to them for good, and we have 
suffered from and these 


them harm, 


points deserve careful note and comment. 


EV. 


Our first and greatest debt to the 
Germans is for their help in developing 
our country. It is said of the common 
German laborer that the minute he lands 
he is worth to the country fully one thou- 
sand dollars. Multiply this figure by the 
hundreds of thousands who have come 
over, and it is easy to see how valuable 
There 
are trades, such as those of the lithogra- 


this class alone has been to us. 


pher, photographer, gardener, locksmith, 
tailor, carpenter, and baker, in which the 
Germans in this country comprise fifty 
per cent of all who are engaged in them. 
Asa people the Germans work more slow- 
ly than we do, and in certain branches 
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where quickness is necessary they are not 
equal to the demand, but they have con- 
tributed a steadying element to our work- 
ing classes which has been most salutary. 
They are plodding men and women as 
their fathers were before them, and emi- 
gration has not revolutionized them. 
They have a settled expectation of lines 
of labor, and this tempers ambition and 
checks the haste to be rich which does 
so much to spoil not only our foreigners, 
but our own people. 

The German peasants have also helped 
to make our farm life more sociable. 
Where they are gathered together, if 
only by twos and threes, there is a Ge- 
miithlichkeit in their life which other 
nationalities, except perhaps the Seandi- 
navians, fail to bring with them. Right 
here we come upon debatable ground. 
This special feature of German-Ameri- 
ean social life —its Gemiithlichkeit, an 
utterly untranslatable word —has become 
responsible, in the opinion of many, for 
the “beer garden” and the “ Continental 
Sunday.” It is a question too large to 
discuss here, whether these institutions 
are the unmixed evils that our Puritan 
forefathers would have thought them. 
But thus much, I think, is true: they 
have the demerit of not being indigenous 
to our soil, and are still unprovided for in 
our system; consequently, the beer gar- 
den in America is not in any degree the 
respectable place that it is in Germany, 
nor is the freer American Sunday of late 
modern times an honorable counterpart 
of the universal holiday of Germany, — 
the day when, after church, clergymen, 
from Luther down to the present day, 
and church men and women, give them- 
selves equally with the humbler classes 
to the pleasures and delights of social in- 
tercourse and mutual entertainment. In 
so far as the Germans have transplanted 
among us institutions that become them- 
selves degenerate by the transplanting, 
they have done us harm; but we must 


remember that the period of transition is 
ever a difficult, and often a dangerous 
one. Even had they never come among 
us, we must inevitably have entered upon 
such a period in our own life ; and though 
their views and customs may have com- 
plicated some of its problems, they may 
also help us to solve them. 

This brings me to consider the points 
where I think the Germans have been 
the least useful to us. I have said that 
we are indebted to them for developing 
the resources of our country, and we 
most assuredly are, but they have not 
always held fast to higher ideals than 
those of mere business. They lack the 
mixture of industry and esprit which, 
say what one will, is more or less char- 
acteristic of the native Americans, and 
are inclined to value life purely in dollars 
and cents. We ourselves, as a young 
and struggling nation, are not free from 
this same pernicious tendency, and it has 
not helped us to incorporate millions of 
foreigners, who, after all is said, have 
come here mainly and specifically to bet- 
ter their finances. 

Even in his own land, at home in its 
spirit and institutions, the German is 
pessimistic toward everything that does 
not show signs of material profit and 
worth, and the dearth of material good, 
as he considers it, sends him to us. It 
is, consequently, very natural that, with 
improved prospects, he should give him- 
self up to a materialism more or less 
gross according to his particular pursuit 
of gains. 

Let us recognize all the good that Ger- 
man hands have wrought by honest toil 
among us, all that German love of free- 
dom and independence has added to our 
own high thought along these lines, all 
that German hearts have east into our 
common store of peace and good will, 
and still hold fast with firm and patri- 
otic purpose to the finer, truer American 
ideal. 

Josiah Flynt. 
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STON Y-LONESOME: 


LyprA’s eyes strayed over the wide, 
wooded valley, over the far-off rim of 
purple hills, and rested wistfully on the 
She laid her 


tremulous blue beyond. 


arms along the top of the worn gray 
bars, and leaned her rosy face upon her 
folded brown hands, and fetched a long 
sigh from the very bottom of her heart. 
And still she kept her eyes fixed on that 
How well 
spot, set apart from all 


patch of shimmering sky. 
she knew that 
the rest of the spacious empty heavens 
by two jutting shoulders of the hills! 
In that high notch the sky seemed, to 
Lydia, ever intenser and more mysteri- 
ous than elsewhere. It was of a deeper, 
more palpitating blueness there in the 
dew-washed summer mornings, of a more 
thrilling opalescence in the hazy, heated 
noons, of a more ineffable golden trans- 
lucency after the setting of the sun. 
Even at night, too, the place was marked 
out for her, a low star sometimes beam- 
ing like a beacon through the notch. 
Presently the girl lifted her head, and 
impatiently threw back a loose wisp of 
crinkled gold-brown hair. Then 
dashed a tear from her cheek. 


she 


“T wish, oh, I wish as how I could 
go! If only gran’mother an’ gran’dad 
could git along without me for a spell!” 

She turned, picked up her two pails, 
each half full of water from the spring, 
and started up the long, stony lane to- 
ward the house. A strong wooden hoop, 
once part of a molasses hogshead, encir- 
cling her a little above the knees, kept 
the pails from striking against her as she 
walked. She stepped with resolute alert- 
ness, and would not let herself look back 
toward that magic spot of sky. Her 
work at the house was calling for her. 

Somewhere far beyond that spot of 
sky, according to her painstaking caleu- 
lations and much eager study of the 
maps in her school geography, lay the 
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city of Lydia’s dreams. From early 
childhood she had heard and read of 
Boston, and longed for it. Girls whom 
she knew, her schoolmates, shy, shabby, 
and awkward, had gone thither, to dis- 
appear from her view for a year or two. 
They had returned in glorious apparel, 
self-confident and glib of tongue, to daz- 
zle down all criticism in their quiet 
Nova Scotian settlement. 
Their visits were always brief, but they 
left heart-burnings and discontent behind 
them. Lydia had it in her mind that 
she would never learn those bold glances 
and that loud chattering in 

Her imagination was all on fire with 


backwoods 


Boston. 


dreams and ambitions, which in Boston 
only, she thought, could ever find fulfill- 
ment. It was not lack of money that 
kept her, chained and fretting, on the 
old farm of Stony-Lonesome, as John 
She would 
have borrowed the little necessary cash, 
strong in the faith that she. 
able to pay it back when she 


Cassidy’s place was called. 


would be 
got to the 
Eldorado of her desires. But her grand- 
father and grandmother were getting 
old, and she was all they had to make 
life sweet. She felt that she was bound 
to stay at home. Over and over again, 
as she sent her very soul out toward that 
mysterious patch of sky, Lydia told her- 
self that she could not purchase the sat- 
the cost of 
loneliness and sorrow for the old people. 


isfaction of her desire at 


But the longing in her vigorous young 
heart grew daily more hard to resist, 
while her wrestlings with the tyrannous 
impulse grew daily more feeble. She 
began to feel with remorse the approach 
of a day when she would be no longer 
able to sustain the unequal contest. 

It was with a very anguish of ap- 
prehension that Lydia’s grandparents 
watched her growing restlessness. Their 
fear was no mere selfish passion. The 
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grandmother, indeed, a gentle, motherly 
woman, would sit rocking in the sunny 
porch, and thinking, thinking, think- 
ing, of what Stony-Lonesome would be 
without “ Lyddy.” Far worse than this, 
to John Cassidy, was a black horror of 
Boston, which lay like a nightmare on 
He loved Lydia with all the 
pent-up force of a grim, undemonstrative 


his soul. 


nature ; yet the thought of his own pain 
at losing the sunshine of her presence 
hardly touched him. His dreams were 
He 
had never seen a city ; and he had ima- 
gination. 


racked with visions of Lydia’s ruin. 


In his eyes Boston was a sort 
of Babylon, where Vice, in grotesquely 
leering shapes (fashioned from boyish 
memoriés of an illustrated copy of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress), caught openly in the 
streets at the white skirts of Innocence. 

Lydia knew that her grandfather 
hated Boston with a hate that would en- 
dure no argument; and she knew that 
her grandmother also trembled at the 
name. this, however, 
was far indeed from her remotest guess. 
The old, old tragedy was at the founda- 


The reason for 


tion of it. Lydia’s mother, grown heart- 
sick at eighteen with the bright desola- 
tion of Stony-Lonesome, had shaken off 
restraint and fled away to Boston. Af- 
ter two years at service there she had 
come back to Stony-Lonesome, broken 
with pain and shame, deserted by a false 
lover. Her mother, taking her back to 
her aching heart, had striven to comfort 
her; but her father, for three long, bit- 
ter months, had held sternly aloof from 
her contrition. Then, forgiving her upon 
her death-bed, in an agony of love and 
grief which she had pitifully tried to 
soothe, he had taken her child to his 
To 
him, thenceforth, life found expression 
only in terms of Lydia. 


heart with a consuming devotion. 


This was the 
name her dying mother had bestowed 
upon the child, and this, without abbre- 
viation, John Cassidy had called her 
from the cradle; but the grandmother 
had shortened it to ‘‘ Lyddy.” 


Stony-Lonesome: A Story of the Provinces. 


As for the name “ Stony-Lonesome,” 
never was appellation more apt. John 
Cassidy’s father, an eccentric recluse, 
had built his house upon a hill on the re- 
motest edge of Brine Settlement. The 
farm had good land attached to it, in 
the adjacent valley ; but the long, round 
hill, licked naked by an ancient confla- 
gration, was of niggard soil and thick- 
sown with granite boulders. The house 
was built so well that time appeared un- 
willing to try conclusions with it, and 
so warmly that its occupants did not suf- 
fer from its bleak situation. Low-walled 
and wide, rain-washed to a gray which 
blended with the surrounding stones, it 
seemed an outgrowth of the hill itself. 
The front door was dull yellow. At one 
corner arose, like a steeple, the stiff gray 
form of a Lombardy poplar, the only 
tree on the hill. At the other corner, 
where the ell straggled off leanly from 
the main house, stood a huge hogshead 
to catch the rain-water from the roof. 
A little square of garden, sloping from 
the front door, and fenced with low walls 
of stones carefully piled, was bright 
with sweet-william and bachelor’s-but- 
ton and phlox. This patch of color took 
on a curious pathos from the wide se- 
verity which it so vainly strove to soften. 
The ample barns, which as a rule sue- 
ceed in giving a certain kindly air to the 
bleakest scene, were hidden behind the 
house at Stony-Lonesome. 

As Lydia, gracefully and steadily car- 
rying her two pails of water, reached the 
top of the hill and turned the corner to- 
ward the kitchen door, John Cassidy 
lifted his eyes from his corn-hoeing in 
the lower field. He saw Lydia pause 
at the corner of the house and cast one 
lingering backward look across the val- 
ley toward that notch in the hills. He 
had watched her at this before, and had 
come to know what it meant. He trem- 
bled, and muttered to himself, “ She’s 
got it! The p’ison’s workin’ in her 
blood! That’s what’s makin’ her fret 
so, longin’ to be away to that hell on 
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earth. Lydia, Lydia, I’d ruther see 
your dear young eyes shet white an’ 
fast in death than see ye go like your 
poor mother done!’ 

Then, with knit brows and set lips, he 
went on with his hoeing, till presently 
Lydia appeared in the kitchen door and 
blew a long, echoing note on the great 
served as a dinner-horn. 
John Cassidy straightened his back, 
threw down the hoe, and started for the 
house; and the hired man appeared, 
coming from behind a copse further 
down the valley. 


shell which 


The hired man sat down at the din- 
ner-table along with Mr. and Mrs. Cas- 
His 
A pair of kind but shrewd blue eyes 
twinkled under his pale and bushy eye- 


sidy and Lydia. name was Job. 


brows, giving an alert look to his other- 
wise heavy face, which was round, red, 
and hairless. After shoveling a huge 
quantity of fish and potatoes into his 
mouth, using his knife for the purpose, 
he stopped for breath. 

“ Jim Ed Barnes come by as I was 
workin’ in the back lot this forenoon,” 
said he. 

“What did Jim Ed have to say for 
himself ? ” 


‘* He was tellin’ me,” 


asked Lydia. 

answered Job, 
‘‘how fine his sister Ellen was hittin’ it 
off in Bawston.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Cassidy looked at each 
other. The old man’s face paled slight- 
ly, while his wife made a hasty effort 
to change the subject. 

“ Did he say how his mother’s leg was 
gittin’ ?”’ she inquired, with an excellent 
assumption of eagerness on her large, 
gentle face. 

But Lydia interrupted. 
doing, Job? And how 
along ? And how does she like it in 
Bawston ?” she queried breathlessly. 

“ Why,” said Job, “she’s got to be 
forewoman in a big millin’ry store. She 
was always neat-fingered, y’ know, an’ 
took natural to that kinder thing. An’ 
now she’s makin’ I reckon! 


‘““ What’s she 


is she gitting 


money, 
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Why, Jim Ed says as how she sent home 
two hundred dollars yesterday, to help 
pay off the mortgage on their place.” 

The potato which he was eating be- 
same to John Cassidy as dry as sawdust, 
and stuck in his throat. He heard Lydia 
burst out with the cry he had so long 
been dreading. 

“Oh, gran’dad, oh, gran’mother,” she 
pleaded, “if only I could go for a lit- 
tle spell an’ try it! I know I could 
do well, — I feel it in me, — an’ I’d so 
love to help you pay off that mortgage 
on Stony-Lonesome that gives you so 
much bother every year!” 

Seeing their faces of denial, she would 
not give them time to speak, but went 
on hastily: “ An’ I’d come Back every 
Oh, it will break 
my heart to leave you, I know; but my 
heart seems just bursting to go, too. An’ 
you both know I’d 
you got old an’ needed me ; 


summer, for sure! 


come back when 
an’ then 
Id stay with you always!” 

“Lyddy, Lyddy,” exclaimed her grand- 
mother in a quivering voice, “don’t we 
need you now, an’ all the time? Think 
what it would be for us if you took 
away the only sunshine that’s left for 
As the 
mortgage, it ain’t nothing!” 

But John Cassidy turned to the man. 
“What do you know,” he asked harsh- 


us in Stony-Lonesome ? fur 


ly, “of the awful dangers, an’ the sear- 
let iniquities, an’ all the wrongs an’ woes 
that crushes the soul in a city? How 
fur have ye ever been from Brine Set- 
tlement ? ” 

“ No furder ’n Halifax, Mr. Cassidy,” 
said Job cheerfully, “ ‘cept maybe round 
the world one’t or twie’t, when I was a 
lad an’ followed the sea! ” 

He paused in pardonable triumph ; 
but as John Cassidy had no answer on 
his tongue, he went on: “ An’ I’ve 
found human natur’ pretty much the 
same everywheres. I reckon ’t ain’t no 
worse in Bawston than in Brine Settle- 
ment, all in all!” 

“You know,” began Lydia excitedly, 
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cran’dad have each 


* now, while you an’ 
and 
— young, in fact, now ’s the time for me 


other, an’ so well an’ strong, and 


to go” — 

But at this point the look in her grand- 
father’s face stopped her right short, 
her sentence dangling weakly in the air. 
Could he be a little — just a little — 
“touched” on the subject of Boston? 
she wondered. Atleast, she would drop 
the subject for the present, and await a 
more auspicious hour for resuming it. 
As she came to this conclusion, 
grandmother spoke again. 


her 
“You ’re so young yet, Lyddy. Sure- 
ly you can stay a bit longer in the old 
nest. Hain’t the old folks got some 
claim on You yet?” 

And Lydia, still 


and uneasily at her 


she pleaded. 
glancing furtively 
erandfather’s face, 
We won’t talk 
any more about it now, — not this sum- 
mer at all,’ she added, with sudden re- 
solution, followed by a sigh. 

John Cassidy could not trust himself 
to speak on the subject, so he proceeded 
to give Job directions about the after- 
noon’s work. 


replied: “ Yes, dear. 


done, and 
Lydia set herself to clearing the table. 
Cassidy aimlessly 
about the kitchen, cutting his tobacco 
and filling his black clay pipe, till Lydia, 
having mixed a dish of potatoes and 
corn meal, went out to feed a coop of 
chickens back of Then he 


Dinner was 


John wandered 


the barn. 
stood still in front of his wife. 
“Oh, John, how are we goin’ to keep 
her to home without makin’ her feel as 
> moaned Mrs. 
Cassidy, rocking herself to and fro. 
“That’s the trouble, Marthy,” said 
he slowly. 


how she’s in a prison ? 


“T can’t bear to make her 
feel that way. An’ she sees other girls 
goin’! An’ oh, the rovin’ spirit ’s in her 
blood! We must git her more books, an’ 
let her go round more an’ have a good 
time. [ hain’t quite understood her in 
the past, maybe.” 

“ But she’ll want to go next winter, 
John. An’ we’ll have to let her go, or 
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she “ll git to hate Stony-Lonesome an’ 
fret herself to death.” 

“T Il see her dead,” said John Cassidy 
slowly through white lips, “afore I'll 
let her go!” Then the fire smouldered 
down in his heart, and he went on: 
“ But we ’ll try to wean her from it, 
Marthy ; an’ maybe God ll help us. 
He did n’t help us much the other time, 
about Maggie, but maybe he ’Il hear us 
now. There’s that organ the agent 
over to the Corners was tryin’ to sell 
me. We'll git it. Lydia’s been want- 
in’ one this long time.” 

He stopped abruptly as Lydia came 
in with the empty dish. Putting a light 
to his pipe, he went out at once. Lydia 
had caught his last words, and now she 
saw her grandmother’s eyes red and 
swollen. Her heart was torn with di- 
vided emotions. She was angry at the 
idea of being bribed, like a child, to 
give up what she looked upon as her se- 
rious ambitions. She told herself that 
the young had a right, a sacred right, to 
carve out their fortunes ; and she was full 
of the idea that she had talents, — of 
just what nature she was hardly yet quite 
sure. At the same time, she loved her 
grandparents more deeply even than she 


herself suspected ; and now, realizing as 
she had never done before the pain which 
she would cause them by her going, she 


shrank at the thought of it. She did 
think of it, however, nearly all that 
night ; and rising in the morning, dull- 
eyed, from a sleepless pillow, she told 
her grandparents that for a whole year, 
at least, she would say no more of Bos- 
ton. Their joy was an illumination to 
A gladder sunshine seemed to 
stream down upon Stony-Lonesome, and 
she heard her grandfather whistling like 
a boy over his work in the corn-field. 
For days she herself had a calm, con- 
tented spirit, and turned her eyes no 
more to the notch in the hills. 

It could not be expected that this 
contentment, reached so abruptly, should 
prove lasting. In 


her. 


a few weeks the 
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young girl felt again the sting of the old 
restlessness. But she would not let it 
appear. In the autumn, when several 
girls of her acquaintance went away, 
full of sanguine enthusiasm, the gnawing 
fever in her veins grew almost intoler- 
able. She fought it with a resolution 
which might have reassured John Cas- 
sidy as to her moral fibre; but it took 
its revenge by stealing from her cheeks 
the color and round young curves. The 
old people noted this, and grieved over 
it, and redoubled their furtive efforts to 
amuse her. Lydia wept at night over 
the struggle, but succeeded, after a time, 
in cultivating a cheery lightness of man- 
ner that deceived and relieved her grand- 
parents. All through the spring and 
summer they grew more and more hap- 
pily reassured ; and all the time, under 
the restraint which she had put upon 
herself, the fire in Lydia’s heart gathered 
heat. 

At last, with the next coming of the 
fall, and the going of the birds, and the 
aching unrest which troubles the blood 
when the days grow short and chill 
with the diminishing year, Lydia could 
She cried out to them 
one day, with a sudden storm of tears, 
that she must go away ; that they must 
let her go for a little while, to come 
back to Stony-Lonesome in the spring. 
The poor little house of cards which the 
old people had been building all summer 
came straightway to the ground in pite- 
ous ruin. 

John Cassidy said nothing. The look 
upon his face cut Lydia to the heart, but 
she hardened herself to meet it. It had 
been his rule, in bringing the girl up, to 
cross her wishes but rarely, and then 
with a finality that left no more to say. 
Now he shrank from entering into a 
direct conflict with her will. That his 
positive command would keep her at 
home, at least for the present, he knew ; 
but he feared the ultimate result. With 
haggard eyes he gazed at Lydia for a 
few moments; then rose and went out. 


bear it no longer. 
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His wife set herself despairingly, with 
tears, and tender entreaties, and argu- 
ments which Lydia had already threshed 
over and over in her own mind, to turn 
But Lydia 
full torrent of reaction 
from her long self-control, and neither 
argument nor entreaty could touch her. 
She fled to her own room, her hand- 
kerchief reduced to a wet and crumpled 
ball, her eyes red and angry. 


the girl from her purpose. 
was now in the 


Throw- 
ing herself on her face upon the bed, she 
tried hard to fix her mind on such de- 
tails as what clothes she would take with 
her and what time she would get away. 
She thought and thought, but her grand- 
father’s haggard eyes kept thrusting 
themselves between her and her plans, 
till she sprang up and set herself fever- 
ishly to an examination of her ward- 
robe. 

Downstairs Mrs. Cassidy sat rocking 
to and fro, dropping hot tears upon the 
gray woolen sock which she was knit- 
ting. In her heart was a dark, half- 
realized phantom of a fear that her hus- 
band, in his anger, might do something 
dreadful to Lydia. She remembered that 
sudden, awful threat which had been 
wrung from him; and though she had 
lived with him these forty years, she did 
not even yet know the tenderness of his 
rugged heart. She trembled, and waited 
for what might happen. 

John Cassidy came in, an hour later, 
and got his coat. He had harnessed up 
his old driving horse, and was going in 
to the Corners, — “ to do an arr’nd,” he 
said, in answer to his wife’s query. In 
fact, he felt that he would have to get 
away from Stony-Lonesome in order to 
think clearly. He was bewildered by 
the problem which confronted him. But 
it was an unheard-of thing for him to 
go in to the Corners without taking 
Lydiaalong. The girl watched him from 
the window as the wagon went jolting 
down the lane, and read his bitterest re- 
buke in this solitary departure. It made 
her feel as if she were suddenly thrust 
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out of his life. A keen foretaste of home- 
sickness came over her. 

As John Cassidy, with bent head and 
hands that scarcely felt the reins they 
held, moved along the quiet country 
road, his thoughts fell over one another 
in harassing confusion. At last, how- 
ever, a definite purpose began to take 
shape. What if he should — quietly kill 
himself? If he were to throw himself 
from the wagon over some steep bank, 
on the way home that night, the world, 
or at least Brine Settlement, would call 
it an accident. And then Lydia would 
never have the heart to leave her wid- 
owed grandmother alone. John Cassidy 
shook at the thought, for he was a re- 
ligious man, of the straitest sect of the 
Baptists. But after all, what, to him, 
was his own soul compared with Lydia’s? 
He would take hell itself gladly, if there- 
by he might pluck Lydia from the brink. 
By the time he approached the Corners 
he had about made up his mind. He 
was planning the details minutely ; and 
while this awful purpose, this incompara- 
ble heroism, was revolving in his brain, 
passers-by saw only a gray and weary- 
looking man bent over the reins, his eyes 
so fixed upon his horse’s head that he 
hardly returned their salutations. 

Still scrutinizing the dread burden in 
his heart, he went as usual to the post- 
office, and then to the village grocery 
for a bag of “feed.” He tested the feed 
as critically, and questioned the price as 
frugally (gaining a few cents of discount 
because of a musty spot in the bag), as 
if he were just going home to fodder the 
eattle and make a hearty meal of buck- 
wheat cakes. As he passed out of the 
shop, between a pile of codfish on one 
side and a dark-streaked molasses hogs- 
head on the other, one of the group 
of men who occupied the counters and 
biscuit-boxes remarked to him, “‘I hear 
Lyddy ’s talkin’ of goin’ to Bawston this 
winter |” 

John Cassidy glared blankly at the 
speaker, and went on without replying. 


When he was out of earshot a buzz of 
talk arose, and the old unhappy story of 
Lydia’s mother was repeated, with many 
rustic embellishments. 

But of the question and the questioner 
John Cassidy thought not at all. Just 
as he was getting into the wagon a new 
idea flashed upon his mind, and at 
once his whole plan fell to pieces. It 
occurred to him that if he were gone 
Lydia would soon coax her grandmother 
away to Boston. The cold sweat came 
out upon his forehead, as he saw how 
near he had been to throwing away his 
own soul, while, in the very act, thrusting 
Lydia onward to a swifter ruin. 

As he drove slowly along out of the 
village and into the wide, twilight coun- 
try, his head drooped lower over the 
reins. It was characteristic of the mea- 
sureless unselfishness of the man that 
now, though having, as he truly believed, 
just escaped with his soul, he was not 
glad. His brain lay dumb as a log in 
the blackness of dejection. 

The country road was winding and 
variable, with here a swampy hollow and 
there a rocky steep. At last the moon 
came up, red, full, and distorted, and 
stared John Cassidy in the face. The 
jogging horse, the lean, high wagon, and 
the bent form on the seat cast grotesque- 
ly dancing shadows behind them. The 
naked stumps and rampikes cast other 
shadows, which pointed straight at John 
Cassidy in solemn stillness and with 
strange unanimous meaning. The wagon 
reached a spot where the road was nar- 
row, with a little bridge and a steep bank 
on one side. John Cassidy’s face lit up. 
He stopped the horse, and looked down 
at the confusion of stones some six or 
eight feet below, with a rivulet prattling 
thinly just beyond them. 


“Tf I kind of drop myself over there,” 
said he meditatively, ‘I ain’t goin’ to 
run no great resk o’ killin’ myself. No, 
sir! It’ll break an arm or a leg, maybe, 
or put a shoulder out o’ j’int, —enough to 
lay me up, that’s all. With her grand- 
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father a cripple,” — here he winced, and 
looked around as if some one else had 
spoken the hated word in his ear, — 
“with me a cripple, I say,” he repeated 
obstinately, “ Lydia could n’t never think 
of goin’ away.” 

He got out of the wagon, told the 
horse to go home, and struck him lightly 
The animal looked 
around in wonder, and then obediently 


with the whip. 


set forward, leaving his master standing 
by the roadside in the uncertain light. 

“ Even if I kin hold her back a year 
or so,” mused John Cassidy, still look- 
ing down at the stones, “it’s worth the 
while. She ’ll have sense, will Lydia, 
when she gits a little older. I wonder, 
now, if Job ’Il git the potatoes in all 
right *thout my help, an’ not mix the 
upland crop with them from the wet 
medder field ? ” 

Now that he saw his way clear to the 
rescue of Lydia, the farmer’s natural 
anxieties about the harvest again seized 
upon John Cassidy’s mind; but only 
for an instant; the next he let himself 
topple over the bank, half turning back 
as he fell, and clutching nervously at a 
wayside bush. The bush gave way at 
once, and he dropped heavily among the 
stones. In an instant he was on his feet 
again, staring around in a dazed way, 
and wondering how it was that he could 
stand up. Jumping to the conclusion 
that the fall had done him no injury, 
he made a start as if to climb back 
But his knees failed, 
and he ground his teeth with a sudden 
pervading anguish, while the red moon 
seemed to reel and totter amid the tree- 


and try it again. 


tops. Then consciousness faded from his 
brain. 


Meanwhile the old horse had jogged 
faithfully homeward. The reins, slipping 
from the dashboard, trailed along the 
ground, till the horse turned in at the 


lane of Stony-Lonesome. Just then they 


eaught and held on a projecting root, 
and the horse at once stopped. Half an 
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hour later Job came down the lane to 
fetch water from the spring, and found 
the horse standing there patiently with 
the empty wagon behind him. 

Job saw at once that something seri- 
ous had happened. He ran perhaps a 
hundred yards along the road; then, 
realizing that he would be likely to need 
help, he sped back to the house for 
Lydia. Fearing to alarm Mrs. Cassidy, 
he asked the girl to take a step down 
the lane with him, it being such an 
‘uncommon fine night.” She was on 
the point of an abrupt refusal, when she 
aught the grave and anxious meaning 
in his eyes. 

“ All right, Job,” said she, with a sud- 
den vague apprehension. “I'll git my 
hat an’ come right along.” 

She ran after the man, and overtook 
“ What’s 


the matter?” she asked breathlessly. 


him halfway down the lane. 


Job pointed to the horse and empty 
wagon, plainly visible a few rods below. 
‘“‘Where is he?” 


ing at Job’s arm. 


she gasped, elutch- 

‘Back along the road somewheres, 
likely,” said Job. “TI thought as how I 
might need help to lift him.” 

Lydia tried to question further, but 
the voice died in her aching throat, and 
she hurried on beside the man in stunned 
A succession of dreadful fore- 
She 
kept repeating to herself that she had 
killed her grandfather. Then they came 
to the wagon. 


silence. 


bodings flashed through her mind. 


Job turned the horse. 
She climbed to the wagon-seat, and sat 
with her fingers twisting and untwisting, 
as Job drove rapidly back along the road 
to the Corners. 

The moon was higher and whiter 
now, and every object along the roadside 
stood out sharply. They came to the lit- 
tle bridge. They stopped, and cried out 
as with one voice when they saw John 
Cassidy’s whip lying in the road. Then 
they sprang out of the wagon, and Lydia 
was down the bank in an instant, she 


knew not how. Kneeling in the edge 
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of the stream, which she noticed not at 
all, she raised her grandfather’s bleeding 
face to her bosom. 

‘Oh, he’s alive! He breathes!” she 
eried in a high, breaking voice to Job, 
who was stooping over her. 

When the old man had been carried 
home and laid in his own bed, he was still 
Mrs. Cassidy, white and 
stern and tearless, took everything out of 


unconscious. 


Lydia’s hands, and astonished the girl 
Af- 
ter what seemed weeks of waiting the 
doctor came. 


by her swift energy and readiness. 


Having found a broken 
shoulder, he set it, and then announced 
that unless there was concussion of the 
brain the patient would almost certainly 
Upon this 
Mrs. Cassidy went into another room, 


recover, though but slowly. 


where she could not hear her husband’s 


heavy breathing, 


and threw her apron 
over her face. 

She had sat there for perhaps half 
an hour, when Lydia stole in to try and 
comfort her; but she turned on the girl 
bitterly. 
ing grandmother, but the grief-stricken 


She was no longer the dot- 


wife, fierce at the pain which Lydia had 
caused her husband. By that deep in- 
tuition which may at times, we know not 
how, illumine a woman’s heart, she saw 
that Lydia had been in some way the 
cause of the accident. And Lydia saw 
it, too, though there appeared to be no 
reasonable ground for such a conclusion. 
A few bitter words from the resentful 
woman, and Lydia also knew what had 
been so tenderly hidden from her, — the 
story of her mother’s ruin. With bowed 
head and bleeding heart she crept back 
to her grandfather’s bed, and crouched 
down beside it with her face buried in 
the quilt. 

For days John Cassidy’s life hung upon 
a thread. He was delirious most of the 
time, and seeing Lydia’s bright head so 
continually hanging over his pillow, his 
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wanderings for the most part concerned 
themselves with her. From scattered 
phrases of his delirium and half-formed 
mutterings and appeals which wrung her 
soul, Lydia learned how little of accident 
there had been in the stroke which had 
overthrown her grandfather. 

This knowledge, uncovering to her as 
it did the deeps of his devotion, pierced 
her with a pang that was not all pain. 
The remorseful anguish of it was light- 
ened by the thought of such love enfold- 
ing her. ‘This thought was like balm to 
the shame which had burned her spirit 
ever since that cruel revelation of her 
grandmother’s. Under the scorching ex- 
periences of those grievous days Lydia’s 
nature ripened. 

On an afternoon of Indian summer, 
one of those days when winter, though 
close at hand, seems to have fallen asleep 
and forgotten his purpose, Lydia stood 
again by the bars with her two pails 
of spring water. She gazed across the 
wide country to the mysterious notch 
in the hills. The patch of sky, melting 
in an indescribable violet haze, looked 
nearer than ever before, but it drew her 
She looked at it with 
a sort of pensive tenderness, the indul- 


not as before. 


gence which one gives to a dream out- 
Then went back to the 
house, and presently up to her grand- 
father’s bedside. 

As she leaned over him, John Cassidy 
opened sane eyes and looked at her. 
The sickness had left his brain. 


grown. she 


Lydia 
gave a little sob of joy, fell on her knees, 
and dropped her face to the pillow be- 
side his. 

“Grandfather,” she said, “I don’t 
want any more to go away. I am going 
to live here always.” 

The tone, as much as the words, con- 
tented him. With a smile he moved his 
lips against her face for a moment, and 
then fell softly into a healing sleep. 

Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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EARLY 


SHE came out of the kitchen in 
starched gingham that shed about her a 
faint aroma of buckwheat eakes. She 
showed me the rooms that she had to 
let: one between the formal parlor and 
the informal dining-room, with its single 
window framed in roses, red and white ; 
and one at the top of the stairs, under 
the sloping roof, and not bigger than a 
big box; it had a skylight that lifted like 
a lid, and there the air and the light and 
the dust sifted in. It was a cosy nook 
and well enough lighted, but all that the 
eye could feast on was the fleckless, 
fathomless blue of the stark California 
sky, — and one must needs have lain on 
one’s back to do that comfortably. I 
thought of Chatterton, and aspiring song, 
and hope deferred, and pinching pover- 
ty, and other picturesque but depressing 
things, and I said, “I'll take the room 
below, with the window under the rose- 
drift, and the blue-figured wall-paper.” 

Then we turned from the skylighted 
locker, and descended into an atmos- 
phere permeated with the mingled odors 
of kitchen and parlor. 

When I came in, that evening, and 
met the landlady at dinner, she said, 
half reproachfully, “I thought perhaps 
you “d like that room upstairs because it 
used to be Frank Harte’s.” 

It must have been in the year 1854 
that Francis Bret Harte, at the age of 
fifteen, went to California with his wid- 
owed mother. It was now nine years 
later, and he had achieved a local reputa- 
tion as poet and prose writer. He was 
doubtless turning his couplets when he 
was an occupant of the sky parlor, tucked 
under the eaves of this old-fashioned 
house that stood in the southern part of 
Oakland, California, not far from the 
water-front facing the Alameda marshes. 

In 1860 my father rented a broad, 
low-roofed bungalow in another part of 
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Oakland, and, as a family, we rejoiced 
there for a season. A modest colon- 
nade surrounded this summer home, and 
it stood beneath a noble tree, the largest 
live-oak in all Oakland. 
of the garden was a whitewashed fence 
made of laths laid close together in 
a smal] diamond- pattern. As 


On two sides 


young 
Harte’s fame began to spread and the 
interest in his personal history became 
general, we learned that at one time he 
had lived in that bungalow, and that the 
Had 


relic-hunters been forewarned in season 


fence was the work of his hands. 


it would have vanished betimes. 

Those were the haleyon days before 
California had become a health resort and 
been “railroaded ” to the depths of the 
commonplace. Oakland was a kind of 
wildwood or wilderness; there was but 
a single street in it worthy of the name, 
—a broad, sandy trail that parted the 
grove in the middle; and even in this 
trail one had to turn out for a tree now 
and again, or for a deliberate cow with 
her dolorous bell, or for a recumbent 
goat. Beyond Oakland the comparative- 
ly naked and unexplored lands spread 
the foot-hills; and 
there the adventurous were out of.sight 
of hall and hovel, their feet sheathed 
in Mexican stirrups, musical but mur- 


far and wide into 


derous spurs of gigantic circumference 
at their heels, and their shoulders over- 
shadowed by broad-brimmed sombreros. 
Usually it was the solitary horseman who 
went thither, scenting the still, hot air 
of spicy cafions, toiling over the brazen 
hills from camp to camp, and finding 
them as active as if it were flood-tide on 
Then, and later, at San 
Rafael, the bulls fought bravely on its 
saint’s day, and the click of the castanet 
was heard in the land. 

San Francisco was unique: all the 
color-lines were down; gilded vice, seated 


market-day. 
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upon her tinsel throne, was visible from 
the pavement, and in some cases infamy 
might truly have been called splendid ; 
the drone of the hurdy-gurdy, the gay 
fandango, the Celestial players of fan- 
tan, were heard and seen on every side: 
and all these, Bret Harte, in the dew of 
his youth, saw, searched into, and assim- 
ilated. Like the Argonaut, the forty- 
niner, he became a part of the land it- 
self, and a very living part of the life of 
the land. It is fortunate for us who 
knew California of old, and love to re- 
vive memories of the past, that he came 
when he came, saw what he saw, and con- 
quered as he unquestionably did conquer, 
and held fast. the very spirit, if not the 
letter, of that Golden Age. The spirit 
is the poetry, the letter is the prose of it 
all. Only a poet can paint the pictur- 
esque. California was picturesque once 
upon atime; the life there and then was 
delightful, audacious, perhaps at times 
devilish ; there was not much repose in 
camp or town, but there was enough and 
to spare in the wide verandas of the sun- 
baked haciendas and in the attenuated 
vistas of the mission cloisters. 

It was a lucky fate that drove Bret 
Harte afield when he was all eyes, when 
his wits were wide awake, and he had a 
healthy, youthful thirst for adventure. 
Fate made of him for a time a country 
schoolmaster, and some of the finely fin- 
ished studies he has given us are the 
direct results of that experience ; it lured 
him to learn the printer’s trade; he sat 
in the seat of the scornful, — a village 
editor; he was an express messenger in 
the mountains when the office was the 
target of every lawless rifle in the terri- 
tory; he was glutted with adventurous 
experiences ; he bore a charmed life. 
Probably his youth was his salvation, for 
he ran a thousand risks, yet seemed only 
to gain in health and spirits; and all the 
while he was unconsciously accumulat- 
ing the most precious material that could 
fall to the lot of a writer, —the lights 
and shadows, the color, the details of 
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a life unique, as brief as it was brilliant, 
and one never to be lived again under 
the sun or stars. 

Because he saw all there was of po- 
etry and romance in that singular life, 
and has reproduced it poetically and 
romantically, he has been accused of ex- 
aggeration by some of those who knew 
the life he pictures. But they did not 
know it as he knew it; they did not 
see the same it, — the 
interesting, the pictorial side. 


side of more 
Theirs 
was quite another point of view: very 
much that was peculiar to it — that 
which in many cases made it singular 
and a law unto itself— was partly or 
wholly lost to them ; its most attractive 
elements were unnoted by them. Mr. 
Harte refers, in one of his prefaces, to 
an unknown early master who somewhat 
naively depicted the miner’s life in a 
series of paintings. I well remember 
them, although it is an age since they 
disappeared from the public eye. This 
artless artist knew that life; he saw its 
pathetic humor, its humorous pathos, its 
tragic fun, its comic tragedy, but his 
earnest and no doubt honest endeavors 
to reproduce these features were not 
wholly successful. Nor has any artist 
or any writer of whom I have know- 
ledge succeeded as Bret Harte has suc- 
ceeded in revivifying them. If he por- 
trays only their pictorial or poetical or 
romantic features, all the better; the 
commonplace we have always with us, 
and it was no more tolerable then than 
it is now. 

The vicissitudes of Bret Harte were 
destined to become his stock in trade, 
and when he returned to San Francisco, 
and somehow drifted into the compos- 
ing-room of the then famous paper, The 
Golden Era, he naturally began to con- 
tribute to itscolumns. The Golden Era 
was the cradle and the grave of many a 
high hope, — there was nothing to be 
compared with it that side of the Mis- 
sissippi; and though it could point with 
pride — it never failed to do so—to a 
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somewhat notable list of contributors, it 
had always the fine air of the amateur, 
and was most complacently patronizing. 
The very pattern of paternal patronage 
was amiable Joe Lawrence, its editor. 
He was an inveterate pipe-smoker, a pil- 
lar of cloud as he sat in his editorial 
chair, first-floor front, on the south side 
of Clay Street below Montgomery; an air 
of literary mystery enveloped him. He 
spoke as an oracle, and I remember his 
calling my attention to a certain anony- 
mous contribution, just received, and nod- 
ding his head prophetically ; for he al- 
ready had his eye on its fledgeling author, 
a young compositor on the floor above. 
It was Bret Harte’s first appearance in 
The Golden Era, and doubtless Law- 
rence encouraged him as he encouraged 
me when, out of the mist about him, he 
handed me — secretly and with a glance 
of caution, for his business partner, the 
marble-hearted, sat at his ledger not far 
away —he handed me a folded paper 
on which he had written this startling 
legend: “ Write some prose for The 
Golden Era, and I will give youa dollar 
acolumn.” I had not yet outgrown a 
bad habit of verse-making, had never 
been paid a farthing for anything I had 
published, and the brightening prospect 
dazzled and confounded me. 

Before Bret Harte ceased to write for 
The Golden Era he had gained sufficient 
self-confidence to sign his contributions 
“B” or “ Bret.” M’liss was first print- 
ed in those columns, and Joe Lawrence 
was filled with Olympian laughter when 
he exhibited a handsome specially de- 
signed woodcut heading which he had 
ordered for the charming tale. Mark 
Twain and Prentice Mulford became 
known through the columns of The Gold- 
en Era; Joaquin Miller wrote for it from 
the backwoods depths of his youthful ob- 
security. 

On May 28, 1864, the first number of 
The Californian was issued by Charles 
Henry Webb, its editor and proprietor. 
This was the famous weekly of which 
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W. D. Howells, in an article on Mark 
Twain, has said : — 

“T think Mr. Clemens has not men- 
tioned his association with that extraor- 
dinary group of wits and poets, of whom 
Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. Charles Warren 
Stoddard, Mr. Charles Henry Webb, and 
Mr. Prentice Mulford were, with him- 
self, the most conspicuous. ‘These in- 
genuous young men, with the fatuity of 
gifted people, had established a literary 
newspaper in San Francisco, and they 
brilliantly codperated to its early extine- 
tion.” 

The first article that appeared in The 
Californian was Neighborhoods I Have 
Moved From, By a Hypochondriac. No. 
One. It was followed by The Ballad of 
the Emeu. Each is Bret Harte’s, and 
both are unsigned. The Condensed Nov- 
els, which he began in The Golden Era, 
were continued in The Californian. To 
that highly interesting periodical he con- 
tributed many poems, grave and gay, 
sketches, essays, editorials, and book re- 
views; some of the latter were clever 
bits of verse. Occasionally one finds the 
name “ Francis Bret Harte,” or perhaps 
“ Bret,” or only “ H,” attached to a piece 
of prose or verse; many of his contribu- 
tions are unsigned, and much of the ad- 
mirable work he did then is now of no 
avail on account of its purely local and 
ephemeral character. 

In July, 1868, when The Overland 
Monthly was founded, Bret Harte be- 
came its editor. Mr. Rounsevelle Wild- 
mar, the editor of The Overland Month- 
ly, New Series, has recently written: 
‘*When Anton Roman made up his 
mind to establish a monthly magazine 
in connection with his publishing and 
bookselling business, he did so with the 
advice of Noah Brooks, Charles War- 
ren Stoddard, B. B. Redding, W. C. 
Bartlett, and others, for most of whom 
he had already published books. When 
the question of a suitable editor arose, 
Stoddard recommended Bret Harte, then 
an almost unknown writer on The Golden 
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Era, at that time a popular weekly. Bret 
Harte accepted with some misgivings as 
to financial matters, but was reassured 
when Roman showed him pledges of 
support by advertising patronage up to 
nine hundred dollars a month, which 
he had the 
August number of that magazine ap- 
peared The Luck of Roaring Camp. If 
Mr. Harte had been in doubt as to his 


secured in advance.” In 


vocation before, that doubt was now dis- 
pelled forever. Never was a more em- 
phatic or unquestionable literary success. 
That success began in the composing- 
room, when a female compositor revolt- 
ed at the unaccustomed combination of 
mental force, virility, and originality. 
No doubt it was all very sudden and un- 
expected ; it shook the editorial and com- 
posing rooms, the business office, and a 
limited number of worthy people who 
had seen The Luck in manuscript, as 
they had never been shaken save by the 
notorious Californian earthquake. The 
climax was precipitated when the justly 
indignant editor, whose motives, liter- 
ary judgment, and good taste had been 
impeached, declared that The Luck of 
Roaring Camp should appear in the very 
next number of The Overland Monthly, 
Wisdom 


the article appeared ; 


or he would resign his office. 
finally prevailed : 
The Overland’s success was assured, and 
its editor was famous. 

The rocket reputation is usually as 
brief as it Count them on 
your fingers, the successful first books 
that have attracted notice enough to turn 
the head of a man of genius. Where are 
they now, the writers and their books ? 
The writers have written themselves out, 
and their books are forgotten. Probably, 
in spite of the fact that the best books 
may be neglected, their fate was well de- 
served. 


is brilliant. 


Perhaps no one knows just why success 
comes when it comes; yet the question 
is not so difficult as why it is so long 
coming, and why in some cases it never 
comes at all. 
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That Bret Harte worked for his suc- 
cess there is no doubt. I knew him best 
when he was editor of The Overland 
Monthly; I saw much of him then. 
Fortunately for me, he took an interest 
in me at a time when I was most in need 
of advice, and to his criticism and _ his 
encouragement I feel that I owe ajl that 
is best in my literary efforts. He was 
not afraid to speak his mind, and I know 
well enough what occasion I gave him ; 
yet he did not judge me more severe- 
ly than he judged himself. His humor 
and his faney were not frightened away 
even when he was in his severest eriti- 
Once, when I had sent him 
some verses for approval, he wrote : — 

* The Albatross is better, but not best, 
which is what I wanted. 


cal mood. 


And then you 
know Coleridge has prior claim on the 
bird. But I'll use him unless you send 
me something else ; you can, an you like, 
take this as a threat. 

“In Jason’s Quest you have made a 
mistake of subject. It is by no means 
suited to your best thought, and you are 
quite as much at sea in your mythology 
You 


and must do better. 


as Jason was. xan do, have done, 
Don’t waste your 
Give me an- 
other South Sea Bubble, a prose tropical 
picture, with the Cannibal, who is dead, 
left out.” 

I am sure that the majority of the 
contributors to The Overland Monthly, 
while it was edited by Bret Harte, pro- 
fited, as I did, by his careful and judi- 
cious criticism. 


strength in experiments. 


Fastidious to a degree, 
he could not overlook a lack of finish in 
the manuscript offered him. He had a 
special taste in the choice of titles, and 
I have known him to alter the name of 
an article two or three times in order 
that the table of contents might read 
handsomely and harmoniously. 

One day I found him pacing the floor 
of his office in the United States Branch 
Mint; he was knitting his brows and 
staring at vacancy, —I wondered why. 
He was watching and waiting for a word, 
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the right word, the one word of all oth- 
ers to fit into a line of recently written 
prose. I suggested one; it would not 
answer; it must be a word of two sylla- 
bles, or the natural rhythm of the sen- 
tance would suffer. Thus he perfected 
Once when he had taken me 
to task for a bit of careless work, then 


his prose. 


under his critical eye, and complained 
of a false number, I thought to turn 
away his wrath by a soft answer : I told 
him that I had just met a man who had 
wept over a certain passage in one of 
his sketches. ‘* Well,” said Harte, “ I 
wept when I wrote it!” 

Towards the close of the first year of 
The Overland Monthly, when I was in 
the Hawaiian Islands, I received a let- 
ter from Bret Harte, in which he said : 

“The Overland marches steadily along 
to meet its fate, which will be decided 
in July, but how I know not. Decency 
requires that you should be present in 
prose or poetry at these solemn moments, 
so send along your manuscript. 

“You do not want my advice ; I should 
give you none that I would take myself. 
But you have my love already ; and whe- 
ther you stay with the bananas or return 
to beans, or whatever you do, short of 
arson or Chinese highway robbery, which 
are inartistic and ungentlemanly, I am, 
ete. 

“P.S. Speaking of arson, I had for- 
gotten Nero. Accompanied by a fiddle 
or a lyre, it might be made poetical.” 

For some time after Bret Harte be- 
gan his editorial work on The Overland 
Monthly he continued to fulfill the du- 
ties of a secretary in the United States 
Branch Mint at San Francisco. He 
was now a man with a family: the re- 
sources derived from literature were un- 
certain and unsatisfactory. His influ- 
ential friends paid him cheering visits in 
the gloomy office where he leavened his 
daily loaves; and at his desk, between 
the exacting pages of the too literal 
ledger, many a couplet cropped out, and 
the outlines of now famous sketches were 
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faintly limned. His friends were few, 
but notable ; society he ignored in those 
days. He, used to accuse me of wasting 
my substance in riotous visitations, and 
thought me a spendthrift of time. He 
had the precious companionship of books, 
and the lives of those about him were as 
an open volume, wherein he read curi- 
ously and to his profit. Had he not a 
genuine love of children, he could not 
have written The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
His understanding and appreciation of 
childhood, and all that pertains to its 
embryo world, he must have developed 
in his own home. The joys and griefs 
of infancy illuminate such genze stud- 
ies as A Venerable Impostor, A Boys’ 
Dog, Surprising Adventures of Master 
Charles Summerton, On a Vulgar Little 
Boy, Melons. 

Bret Harte was not yet thirty when 
The Luck captured and comforted the 
hungry heart of Roaring Camp, and that 
Camp the heart of all the world. Yet 
his success never once agitated him. He 
did not value The Heathen Chinee, and 
seemed to deplore the emotional inter- 
est it excited ; I believe he sought con- 
solation in the knowledge that rash en- 
His 
reputation was founded upon a basis of 


thusiasm is necessarily ephemeral. 


solid worth ; even the sensational success 
of The Heathen Chinee could not endan- 
ger it. Its establishment was sudden, 
one might almost say instantaneous ; for 
parallels, I recall at this moment Waver- 
ley and The Pickwick Papers. 

That his success was genuine and just 
has been proved again and again by the 
repeated successes that have followed 
and are still following. In the new and 
complete edition of Bret Harte’s works, 
now in press, there are fourteen volumes, 
containing nearly or quite six thousand 
pages. Apart from the collected poems, 
grave and gay, filling one of these vol- 
umes, there are one hundred and sixty 
titles of sketches in prose: some of these 
are the names of novels, or longer tales, 
that have already appeared in one or two 
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volumes each; the great majority of 
them are studies of life on the Pacific 
coast, though New England, Old Eng- 
land, and older Germany have in turn 
furnished the author with other back- 
grounds. Of all these studies, it is safe 
to assert that not one is an acknow- 
ledged failure, though they necessarily 
rary in interest, in artistic merit, and in 
popularity. The greatest successes have 
ever been, and most likely will ever be 
where the scene is laid on California 
soil, and the characters are Californians 
of the pioneer and early native types. In- 
asmuch as Mr. Harte’s greatest achieve- 
ments are in the portrayal of these 
types, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s in 
the comparatively untried fields of mod- 
ern East India’s social or unsocial life 
and adventure, it is not improbable that 
but for the bending of youthful and ob- 
servant eyes on British India, and on 
the lively or deserted camps where the 
victims of the California gold fever sur- 
vived or perished, these admirable ar- 
tists would not have become in a certain 
sense monopolists. Great is literary mo- 
nopoly! It breeds a thousand imita- 
tors, and each one has a following after 
his kind. Is the world not the richer for 
these ? 

No one who knows Mr. Harte, and 
knew the California of his day, wonders 
that he left it as he did. Eastern edi- 
tors were crying for his work. Cities 
vied with one another in the offer of 
tempting bait. When he turned his back 
on San Francisco and started for Bos- 
ton, he began a tour that the greatest 
author of any age might have been 
proud of. It was a veritable ovation 
that swelled from sea to sea; the classic 
sheep was sacrificed all along the route. 
I have often thought that if Bret Harte 
had met with a fatal accident during that 
transcontinental journey the world would 
have declared with one voice that the 
greatest genius of his time was lost to it. 


His experience in New England weighs 
little in the balance with his experience 
in California; his experience abroad 
even less. It was California, and early 
California, —let me say picturesque 
California, — that first appealed to him, 
and through him to all the civilized na- 
tions in their several tongues. 

Of American authors, Bret Harte and 
Mark Twain have traveled farthest, and 
are likely to tarry longest. Whom would 
you substitute for these? Whom could 
you? In print each is as American 
as America, though the former has not 
been with us for a score of years and 
may never again revisit his native land. 
When he left California in 1871, he left 
it betimes; he took with him about all 
that was worth taking, and the Califor- 
nia he once knew, and surely must have 
loved, lives forever in his pages. It no 
longer exists in fact; but for him, in 
another generation it would have been 
forgotten. Because he has penetration 
such as few possess, and exceptional 
fancy, imagination, and literary art, he 
has been thought untrue to nature ; those 
whom he has pictured would have no 
difficulty in recognizing themselves could 
they but see the types he has made his 
own. It has been said, too, that he re- 
peats himself. 
and so does summer, 


He does; so does spring 





each is but an- 
other spring, another summer; but they 
are never twice alike, nor would we have 
them other than they are. Any one can 
vouch for Bret Harte’s truth to nature 
who knew San Francisco in the fifties, 
and is familiar with his civic and char- 
acter sketches ; what is true of one page 
is true of all. It is the point of view in 
every case that determines to whom the 
vage or the picture shall appeal, and 
whether favorably or unfavorably. The 
comprehensive edition of his works, pre- 
pared while he is yet alive and active, 
attests the world-wide interest in his 
work, and foreshadows its permanence. 


Charles Warren Stoddard. 
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A HISTORY OF THE GIFT OF PAINLESS SURGERY. 


“ THE escape from pain in surgical 
operations is a chimera which it is idle 
to follow up to-day. ‘Knife’ and ‘pain’ 
in surgery are two words which are al- 
ways inseparable in the minds of pa- 
tients, and this necessary association 
must be conceded,” 


Thus wrote one of the greatest sur- 
geons of his time, Velpeau, in the year 
1839. Yet within a decade after these 
hopeless words were written, their au- 
thor, in common with all the surgeons 
of the civilized world, was proving that 
the incredible ‘good news which had 
come from Boston 
was more than true: painless operative 
surgery was an established fact, and 
the way stood open to successes in sur- 
gery in all its branches, previously un- 
dreamed of, and to-day unexhausted. 

A miracle had been wrought. Not 
only pain, but long anxiety and terror 
preceding operation — almost worse and 
more hurtful — have been removed. In 


across the ocean 


such operations as were practiced be- 
fore the days of anesthesia, the surgeon 
is no longer hurried and distracted by 
the cries and struggles of the patient. 
The treatment of fractures and disloca- 
tions now, when the resulting spasms 
are loosened by ether, is as 
much more satisfactory as the riding of a 
trained horse is than the catching of a 
wild zebra and riding him. Orthopedic 
surgery owes a great debt to ether. 
Childbirth has lost half its terrors. 
Tracheotomy can be practiced easily ; 
hence is resorted to in time. 


of muscles 


In hope- 
less cases, medical as well as surgical, 
long misery of difficult breathing or 
acute or wearing pain can be relieved. 
But over and above these blessings, a 
great field has been opened of desperate- 
seeming operations, now common, prac- 
tically impossible without anzsthetics, 


the healing after which has been ren- 
dered by Lister’s priceless teachings the 
rule instead of the exception. 

All the world now knows and daily 
profits by this boon of anzesthesia. Hence 
the fitness of a jubilee over fifty years 
of painless surgery was recognized, and 
the anniversary was celebrated in the 
city where the discovery was made, and 
in the noble institution where it was first 
demonstrated to the world, the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 
ation of surgeons who, having found the 
practice of their art changed in an in- 
stant from a dire duty to pleasure, were 


The gener- 


thankful as no others can ever be, are 
gone: the gift of anzsthesia remains ; 
its value increases year by year; but the 
two men to whom the world owes its dis- 
covery and introduction are gone in sor- 
row to their graves. 

Is it graceful to hold fast and rejoice 
in a gift without ever a thought of the 
giver? Let the bitterness of the old 
ether controversy die, as it rightly should 
after this lapse of time, but let us not 
fail to remember to-day with due share 
of gratitude those by whose agency great 
misery is every day averted, alike in 
homes and in hospitals. 

It is now fifty years since it was first 
shown that pain in surgery could be 
annulled, yet the story of the discovery 
of this fact is absolutely unknown to 
many of the present generation; to others 
known only in imperfect or highly par- 
tisan statements. Because no adequate 
or fair narrative has been presented at 
this time the writer has been impelled 
to recall the facts. He hesitated, feeling 
that there was a certain disqualification 
for the task because of his kinship te 
Dr. Jackson. On this account he has 
felt bound to deal fairly with Dr. Mor- 
ton’s claims. He relies on the facts 
which seem to be established by good 
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evidence, after examining the leading 
works in behalf of each of the claimants 
during the years of the controversy. 
Readers are referred to these. In the 
interest of peace and propriety he re- 
frains as far as is possible from comment. 
At best the evidence is sometimes sadly 
tangled with sworn affidavits in some de- 
No new evidence can 
now come, and it is right that the old 
should be known. 

First as to the claimants. 
Thomas Jackson was born in 1805. 


gree conflicting. 


But to our story. 

Charles 
His 
taste for scientific pursuits had been 
He took 
his medical degree at Harvard Universi- 
ty in 1829, and then studied diligently 
for three years in Europe, principally in 
Paris, devoting much attention also to 
chemistry and geology. 


marked even from boyhood. 


Returning to 
Boston in 1832, he began the practice 
of medicine, but was more and more 
drawn into his favorite scientific pur- 
suits. His attainments becoming known, 
he was commissioned by the State of 
Maine to make a geological survey of 
and report on its territory, and soon 
after received similar commissions from 
the States of New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. In 1844-45 he explored the un- 
broken wilderness on the southern shore 
of Lake Superior, and discovered and 
opened its mineral resources. His ex- 
aminations and reports were minute and 
valuable, and the amount of work in- 
volved in field examinations, subsequent 
chemical analyses, and then the prepar- 
ing of full reports, with maps and dia- 
grams, was enormous. He opened a 
chemical laboratory and instructed stu- 
dents there, and had the constant office 
work of an analyzing chemist. 
a member of 


He was 
various scientific societies, 
for which he wrote papers, and he gave 
lectures upon chemistry. 

William T. G. Morton was born in 
1819, and graduated at the Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery in 1842. He 
then established himself in Boston, where 
he soon had a large practice. He de- 
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cided to study for a medical degree, and 
entered himself as a student in Dr. Jack- 
son’s office in 1844. He claims to have 
made experiments as to painless sur- 
gery in the summer of 1846. On the 
30th of September, 1846, after a visit to 
and conversation with Dr. Jackson upon 
sulphuric ether, he extracted a patient’s 
On October 16 he ad- 
ministered ether to a patient of Dr. John 
Collins Warren, at the 
General Hospital, from whom a tumor 


tooth painlessly. 
Massachusetts 


was removed without the sensation of 
pain. 
later. 

What was the discovery claimed ? 
Sulphuric ether and its composition had 
been long known; that it would stupefy 
and intoxicate if inhaled, and that fatal 
results had followed some experiments, 


He received a medical degree 


was also known; yet it had been used as 
a medicine internally, and cautious inha- 
lation of it had been prescribed for re- 
spiratory or intestinal spasmodic troubles, 
notably for the painful spasm resulting 
from accidental inhalation of chlorine 
gas, apparently on a theory of its being 
chemically antidotal. The dangers of 
ether were emphasized by the textbooks ; 
no mention of its surgical possibilities was 
made, and officinal ether was very impure. 

Dr. Jackson, in 1842, distinctly ad- 
vanced the medical knowledge of the 
period, in the opinion, after most careful 
consideration, of the French Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and also of Baron von 
Humboldt, although some distinguished 
Bostonians at the time contended that he 
had found nothing new. His interest in 
sulphuric ether was awakened by the re- 
markable results he experienced on inhal- 
ing it to relieve the effects of chlorine gas, 
and the next day he deliberately inhaled 
ether to unconsciousness for the sake 
of observing these phenomena further. 
He found that vapor of sulphuric ether, 
washed wholly free of alcohol and acids, 
and mixed with a considerable quantity 
of atmospheric air, could be inhaled with 
entire safety to the extent of somewhat 
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prolonged complete unconsciousness, and 
that by it the sensory nerves were ren- 
dered incapable of feeling pain, even be- 
fore consciousness was quite lost, and a 
little while after it was regained. This 
fact Dr. Jackson communicated clearly 
and confidently, in the year 1842, to Mr. 
John H. Blake, a manufacturing chemist 
(father of the distinguished aurist, Dr. 
Clarence J. Blake); to Dr. William F. 
Channing, inventor of the electric fire- 
alarm system; to Dr. S. A. Bemis, of 
Boston, a respected dentist of large prac- 
tice, urging him to use it to prevent pain 
in his dental surgery; and to Dr. George 
T. Dexter, of New Hampshire, recom- 
mending it at a consultation over one of 
his patients with a diseased and painful 
spine. In 1843 Dr. Jackson told his 
discovery to H. D. Fowle, an apothecary, 
speaking of it as suitable for surgical 
operations, and of his own desire, when 
relieved from the immediate pressure of 
his geological and chemical work, to 
In the 
same year he spoke to the same purpose 
to Mr. D. J. Browne, a former pupil, 
and finally, in February, 1846, to Mr. 
Joseph Peabody, a pupil suffering from 


introduce it for. this purpose. 


toothache, on whom he urged the inha- 
lation of ether during the removal of 
the teeth; but Mr. Peabody was deterred 
by the statements in the best textbooks 
All this 


evidence of most respectable gentlemen 


of the danger of this agency. 


— by affidavit or witnessed letter — has 
never been shaken. Dr. Jackson, driven 
by the mass of work which he had un- 
dertaken to perform for three States as 
to their important mining or agricultural 
resources, with his reports to write and 
the press of ordinary office work, had no 
time properly to develop and bring out 
his discovery ; and one can well conceive 
the pleasure he took in his plan of do- 
ing so in the hospitals of Paris, then the 
metropolis of medical, and indeed of all 
science. 

In the latter half of this period, name- 
ly in 1844, Mr. Morton, a dentist, then 
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twenty-four years old, being desirous of 
obtaining a medical degree, asked Dr. 
Jackson to take him as a pupil, and also 
to let him board in his family. Dr. 
Jackson consented, and Mr. Morton and 
his wife were for some time inmates of 
the household. Any one who, like the 
present writer, remembers Dr. Jackson’s 
brilliant conversation and utterly open 
way of telling all the new scientific facts, 
of which his mind was full, will know 
what an advantage this was for a stu- 
dent. Dr. Morton himself shows, in his 
not 
only that he desired and profited by 
these opportunities, but that the use of 


memoir to the French Academy,? 


chlorie ether locally to deaden the sen- 
sitiveness of a nerve in dentistry was 
taught him by Dr. Jackson, who gave him 
some ether, which he tried with success, 
and that at the same time Dr. Jackson 
told him of the intoxicating effects of 
sulphuric ether, though he says he did 
not tell him of any other effects of it. 
3ut from that time began the admitted- 
ly unsuccessful and unsatisfactory exper- 
iments on inhalation of ethers which Dr. 
Morton alleged that he made at various 
times, until September 30, 1846. 

On that day, Mr. Morton, who had 
not yet taken his medical degree, and 
had moved away from Dr. Jackson’s 
house, and had been busily engaged, to 
quote his own words, “ almost exclusive- 
ly in mechanical dentistry or plate-work, 
requiring him often to extract a great 
number of teeth at a time,” came into 
Dr. Jackson’s laboratory, where the lat- 
ter and his two assistants were at work, 
Dr. 
Jackson asked him for what he wanted 
it. Mr. Morton said that he proposed 
to inflate it with air to work on the im- 
agination of a female patient who dread- 
ed the pain of having a tooth drawn. 


and borrowed an india-rubber bag. 


Dr. Jackson urged him not to resort to 
such means, on the grounds of medical 

1 Printed in full in Littell’s Living Age, No. 
201, March 18, 1848, in an article setting forth 
Dr. Morton’s claim to the ether discovery. 
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propriety and also of his own interests, 
and took away the bag, but said that 
he would tell Morton of something that 
would produce a real effect on his pa- 
tient, and procure insensibility while he 
He fur- 


could obtain 


removed the teeth at leisure. 
ther told him where he 
sulphuric ether of the requisite purity ; 
showed him some, at his request, and also 
showed exactly how it was to be adminis- 
tered by inhalation; and assured him of 
its absolute safety if so given, taking upon 
He 
suggested to Mr. Morton that he should 
go home and first try the experiment 
upon himself. Not only is this Dr. 
Jackson’s account of the interview, but 


himself the whole responsibility. 


it is fully confirmed by the affidavits of 
the two gentlemen at that time his as- 
sistants, Mr. Barnes and Mr. McIntyre, 
who were present." Dr. Morton’s own 
account, in the memoir referred to, con- 
firms to a great extent this account of 
the interview. He claims, however, to 
have made previous unsatisfactory exper- 
iments with sulphuric ether, which led 
him to go to Dr. Jackson to get impor- 
tant chemical information with regard 
to ethers which he needed, as well as a 
gas-bag, which last shows his want of 
knowledge of safe means of inhalation. 
He alleges that he feigned ignorance of 
sulphuric ether to conceal his schemes, 
while he was getting from the man who 
had the knowledge the information and 
directions essential to his “ discovery.” 

It is also asserted that, during the 
previous summer, Mr. Morton had men- 
tioned to various persons a discovery 
that he hoped soon to bring out, which 
would revolutionize the whole practice 
of dentistry; but this, he told some of 
his assistants, was a method of preparing 
artificial teeth and plates. 

Mr. Morton immediately took Dr. 
Jackson’s advice, bought the pure sul- 


1 In the Report of the Trustees of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, January, 1848, Mr. 
N. I. Bowditch, who claims the discovery for 
Morton on the ground of his first administer- 
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phurie ether, and, as he asserts, inhaled it 
himself, remaining unconscious for seven 
or eight minutes; and that very even- 
ing, following Dr. Jackson’s directions, 
he gave it to a patient in his office, and 
succeeded in extracting a tooth without 
pain to the patient. He reported his 
success to Dr. Jackson next morning in 
the presence of Mr. Barnes. Dr. Jack- 
son showed no surprise, but told him that 
this test was not enough, and that he 
must now persuade the surgeons at the 
hospital to let him administer it during 
a surgical operation ; if possible, a capital 
operation. Mr. Morton, although appar- 
ently reluctant, took the advice, and ob- 
tained Dr. John Collins Warren’s sanction 
to his etherizing a patient on whom the 
latter was to operate. He did not tell 
Dr. Warren that Dr. Jackson had sent 
him or instructed him, nor did he tell 
Dr. Jackson when the operation would 
be performed. It was done at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital on the 16th 
of October, 1846, with fair success, and 
was soon followed by a complete success 
in a more important operation. 

Dr. Jackson, with the carelessness of 
his own interests which characterized 
him through life, trusting in others’ hon- 
or, and, moreover, being driven with the 
arduous work he was doing for several 
States, which frequently called him away, 
was not at the hospital at the first opera- 
tion, and did not immediately publish his 
claim to the discovery. ‘There is the best 
of evidence to show that he considered 
it, of course, his own, looking upon Mr. 
Morton only as an agent, previously igno- 
rant (in this matter), and now minutely 
instructed ; and that when he learned of 
Morton’s neglect,in many instances, of an 
all-important part of the discovery, name- 
ly, the admission of atmospheric air to 
prevent asphyxia, he began to express 
regret that he had entrusted a discovery 
ing ether successfully in a surgical case, admits 


Morton’s debt to instructions and directions 
then received. 
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of such consequence to mankind to hands 
which, from disregard of essential pre- 
cautions, might discredit it. His expres- 
sions on this subject have been twisted 
into want of confidence in the safety of 
anesthesia by ether. His confidence in 
it was absolute and fearless when admin- 
istered by the method he had proved on 
himself and Dr. Channing. 

Charles G. Loring, Esq., a lawyer of 
high standing in Boston, testifies in 
writing to his having attended a meet- 
ing at Dr. Jackson’s in November, 1846, 
of eminent legal, scientific, and medical 
gentlemen, to whom Dr. Jackson made 
a full statement of the cireumstances of 
his alleged discovery and his claims, in- 
cluding his relations with Morton, and 
exhibited evidence; and Mr. Loring adds 
that his own conviction was entire that 
Dr. Jackson was entitled to the credit, 
as between him and Morton, to the 
entire merit of the discovery, and no 
intimation of a contrary opinion was sug- 
Hon. Edward 
Everett, who first heard of the discov- 
ery at the meeting of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences on No- 
vember 3, wrote to Dr. Jackson, seven 
years later, after the matter had been 
fully discussed, ‘‘I have always consid- 
ered it [the discovery] to have been 
made by you;” and again, “I have read 
several publications on both sides of the 


gested at the meeting. 


question. . . . Nothing has come to my 


knowledge which shakes my original im- 
pressions as above stated.”’ In this letter 
Mr. Everett said that, at the Academy 
meeting above mentioned, Dr. Henry J. 
Bigelow, describing the dental operations 
performed by Dr. Morton under the in- 
fluence of the newly discovered ‘“ com- 
pound ” (as it was then called), “stated 
that Dr. Morton had derived his know- 
ledge of the substance used from you.” 
Mr. Everett stated that Dr. Bigelow had 
also, in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal of November 18, 1846, “as- 
cribed the first suggestion to Dr. C. T. 
Jackson, and its application, under his 
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advice, for the purpose of mitigating 
pain, to Dr. W. T.G. Morton.” It should 
be observed that at first, in marked con- 
trast to Dr. Jackson’s openness, Morton 
did not disclose what drug he was using, 
and called it a“ preparation” or a “‘com- 
pound,” but soon after was forced to tell 
the hospital authorities what the anes- 
thetic was, because they refused to allow 
its administration there without knowing 
its nature. 

Dr. Morton very early applied for a 
patent. His counsel informed him that 
he could do so as being the first person 
who used the discovery ; but on hearing 
later of Dr. Jackson’s claims, this law- 
yer advised Dr. Morton that it would be 
safer to have a joint patent, and advised 
Dr. Jackson that he had better unite 
with Morton. To this Dr. Jackson, as a 
physician and a liberally educated man, 
was strongly opposed ; but being urgently 
counseled that it was the only way to 
save his rights of discovery in the public 
eye, and also being assured that the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society’s regulations 
were only against secret remedies, he 
very reluctantly complied, not for profit, 
but to hold on to his rights of discovery. 
He had before charged Mr. Morton a 
fee for the all-important professional 
advice which he had given him on the 
30th of September. Morton agreed to 
pay this charge by a percentage on the 
fees that he should receive for licenses 
until the amount should be made up, 
and gave his bond for it. This bond 
Dr. Jackson, regretting that he had ever 
taken any share in the patent matter, 
soon after destroyed. He never received 
any pecuniary advantage from the use of 
the discovery, and refused some money 
that should have come to him under the 
above arrangement. It was a great er- 
ror of judgment and taste that he al- 
lowed his name to be used with Mr. 
Morton’s in the patent, but, being un- 
practical in business matters, he yielded 
to advice of counsel, and later annulled 
his action. The hospitals should be 
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grateful to him for having from the out- 
set urged upon Morton the measure of 
giving freely to hospitals and charitable 
institutions the use of this great boon. 
The zeal of the latter gentleman to turn 
the invention to the greatest pecuniary 
advantage and appropriate the whole 
credit of it soon made relations so un- 
comfortable that Dr. Jackson decided to 
submit his case to the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences of France, the highest sci- 
entific tribunal in the world. He honor- 
ably warned his rival of his intention, and 
both claimants made their statements to 
the Academy. 

The discovery had been hailed with joy 
throughout Europe, but the claims of the 
two alleged discoverers were long and 
carefully weighed. Much unpardonable 
misrepresentation having been made on 
this subject, I will state the exact facts. 

After a consideration of the respective 
the 
awarded “a prize of 2500 


claims for than two 
Academy 
franes to 
tions and experiments on the anzesthetic 
effects produced by the inhalation of 
ether, and a similar prize of 2500 franes 
to M. Morton for having introduced this 


more years, 


M. Jackson for his observa- 


method into surgical practice according 
to the instructions of M. Jackson.’’ Now 
much has been made in publications, old 
and recent, of Dr. Morton’s having re- 
ceived “the great gold medal” of the 
French Academy, and Dr. Jackson only a 
sum of money. The prizes were exact- 
ly equal, but to take a portion of the 
award in the form of a medal was op- 
tional. Dr. Morton chose to do so, and 
received the ordinary Montyon prize 
medal, not one especially struck for him, 
worth 300 franes ($60), which sum was 
deducted from his 2500 franes. Dr. Jack- 
son, who had received from the French 
government the cross of the Legion of 
Honor, preferred to take his Montyon 
prize in money. M. Elie de Beaumont, 
perpetual secretary of the Academy, 
wrote to Dr. Jackson that the medal was 
not struck especially for Morton; Dr. 
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Jackson could have one precisely like it, 
only in that case he would receive 2200 
franes instead of 2500. Dr. Morton chose 
to use the money in having a highly ornate 
circular gold frame with laurel boughs 
fitted around his medal, which more than 
doubled its apparent diameter. At first 
Dr. Morton did not accept the award, but, 
being advised that he would lose it unless 
he did so within a given time, he finally 
accepted it, yet, it is said, with a protest. 

The Academy never revised their de- 
The dis- 
tinguished Baron von Humboldt, on be- 
half of the Prussian government, sent 
through its minister at Washington a re- 
quest that the Secretary of State (Hon. 
Daniel Webster) would procure and 
transmit to him the evidence of the vari- 


cision, as has been implied. 


ous American claimants of the discovery. 
After a prolonged examination of this, 
Humboldt decided in favor of Dr. Jack- 
son, and the king of Prussia conferred 
upon him the order of the Red Eagle. 
The king of Italy and the sultan of 
Turkey sent decorations to Dr. Jackson, 
and the king of Sweden, urged by the 
great chemist Berzelius, sent Dr. Jack- 
son a gold medal especially struck for 
him as discoverer. Dr. Morton received 
a testimonial from the trustees of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and citi- 
zens of Boston of one thousand dollars 
in a silver casket, and also orders of 
honor from the governments of Russia 
and Sweden. 

It is proper to state here that there is 
much evidence that Dr. Morton’s first 
interest in the matter was mainly in its 
business possibilities, and that only after 
nearly three months had elapsed from 
his first successful experiment did he 
bring out a claim to previous experi- 
ments. The array is very large of sworn 
testimony of the principal assistants at 
his office, and of physicians and others 
in various cities and States, whom he 
employed to sell rights to the use of his 
patent, to the fact that at first he as- 
cribed all his information about the new 
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agent to Dr. Jackson, who was a great, 


authority, referred to him as to its safety, 
and spoke of himself as being most for- 
tunate in having been the first to get 
the benefit of this new idea derived from 
Dr. Jackson. ‘To this is opposed, of his 
assistants, only the evidence of one of 
the principal ones, whom another witness 
declares to have admitted to him that 
he juggled in his testimony with the word 
‘‘ether ” (when the difference between 
sulphuric and chlorie was important), and 
of three minor assistants, one of whom, 
a boy, had his testimony very strongly 
discredited, and one was Morton’s bro- 
ther-in-law. The only really strong wit- 
nesses are Mr. Metcalf, the apothecary, 
and Mr. Wightman, the philosophieal-in- 
strument maker: the former testifies to 
Mr. Morton’s having some sulphuric 
ether in his possession in July, 1846, 
and to a conversation upon its proper- 
ties, in which Mr. Metcalf told him of 
the dangers attending its excessive in- 
halation; Mr. Wightman states that at 
about the same time Morton made in- 
quiries of him as to india-rubber bags 
for holding sulphuric ether, and that 
he advised him to eall upon Dr. Jack- 
son; also that soon afterward Morton 
came again, and after some mystery told 
of his wish to have some sort of an ether 
inhaler to use in producing insensibility 
In 
answer to a question, he said that he had 
inhaled ether himself, and that Dr. Jack- 
son said it was not injurious. 


to pain in his dental operations. 


On the other hand, the testimony on 
Dr. Jackson’s side, not only of his own 
assistants, Messrs. Barnes and McIntyre, 
but of Dr. Morton’s assistants, Messrs. 
Wilson and Hunt, is very strong. Still, 
it ean never be proved that Dr. Morton 
did not make independent experiments 
for a surgical anesthetic; but that will 
not materially affect the case, if they 
were not successful. It is hard to see 
how any person who reads attentively 
all the voluminous testimony on both 
sides of the question can avoid the con- 
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clusion that Mr. Morton’s visit to Dr. 
Jackson’s laboratory on September 30, 
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1846, was all important for his success 
in giving ether; that he there received 
essential instructions as to the kind and 
quality of ether, and the method and 
-autions which would render its admin- 
istration safe and effective for surgical 
Before, if he had tried, he had 
had no success; immediately afterward 
success was complete. 


uses. 


The age, education, history, and attain- 
ments of the claimants, as well as their 
personal traits, affect the inherent pro- 
babilities of the rightness of their claim 
to the discovery. Both men may have 
Both 
owed to previous investigators, especial- 
ly Davy, important hints. But the fact 
that chemically pure sulphuric ether, if 


been seeking painless surgery. 


duly mixed with atmospheric air, could be 
breathed with entire safety to the extent 
of unconsciousness, lasting long enough 
for the performance of most surgical op- 
erations and accompanied as well as 
preceded and followed for a short time 
by insensibility to pain, was discovered 
by Dr. Jackson, and announced to and 
urged upon others, men of character and 
professional standing, with the assurance 
that dental and surgical operations could 
be made painless by this method, at va- 
rious times between 1842 and Septem- 
ber 30, 1846 ; this cannot be denied. Dr. 
Morton did not come upon the scene un- 
til the middle of this period, and then 
as a student, and he made no claim to 
experiments until the latter part of it. 
Even if we grant his experiments, Dr. 
Jackson’s claim stands firm. 

Whether we take the high or the low- 
er meaning of the word * discovery,” 
namely, authorship or demonstration, 
Dr. 


periment upon himself in 1842 was not 


Jackson has a claim; for his ex- 


merely using the prescribed remedy for 
chlorine poisoning, as 

having already done that on a chemi- 
cally antidotal theory, he was so much 
interested in the remarkable effects that 


has been asserted ; 
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the next day, taking his life in his hand, 
according to the best medical authori- 
ties of the day, he deliberately inhaled 
pure ether and air, observing carefully, 
as a trained physiologist, the symptoms 
of the agent and their sequence up to 
the moment of loss of consciousness, and 
again upon its earliest return; he recog- 
nized at once that it was no mere local 
anodyne to the lungs, but that the senso- 
ry nerves were affected before those of 
motion, and without injury to those of or- 
ganic life. This was new knowledge, and 
the bearings of it were marked to a phy- 
sician who had studied physiology and 
surgery with enthusiasm under the great 
masters in Paris. 

As to what discovery means, two in- 
stances, already used by others, are so 
apt that I venture to repeatthem. Galle 
first saw the planet Neptune, but it was 


by directing his telescope to the part of | 


the heavens where Leverrier had decided 
that the author of the perturbations of 
Uranus must lurk. Sir David Brews- 
ter said before the British Association, 
“The planet Neptune was discovered by 
Adams and Leverrier before a ray of 
its light had entered a human eye.” As 
Mr. J. H. Abbot well says, ‘“* Mr. Morton, 
because he extracted the first tooth with- 
out pain, is no more to be considered the 
discoverer of the new use of ether than 
‘Land!’ 
from the mast-head, and not Columbus, 


the sailor who first shouted 
is to be considered the discoverer of the 
New World.” Discovery in its proper 
sense was gratefully conceded to Dr. 
Jackson by the whole European scientific 
world. 
fluential Bostonians to maintain that “ he 
[Mr. Morton] administered it [sulphu- 
ric ether] to a patient. By doing so he 
made the discovery.” > 

But Mr. Morton had the enterprise 


It was reserved for certain in- 


1 Report of the Board of Trustees of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, January, 
1848. On page 30 of that report is a charge 
of a dishonest use of the American Academy’s 
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and the courage, without quoting Dr. 
Jackson’s authority and assumption of 
responsibility for the safety of the means 
and method, to go before the world and 
alone etherize a patient for a prolonged 
cutting operation at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and to repeat the ex- 
periment at a capital operation shortly 
after before the most eminent surgeons 
of Boston. It was an important and a 
bold act, an era in whether 
act or not. It is 
but just to admit that, taking Dr. Jack- 
son’s previous delay and many interests 
and occupations into account, the public 


surgery, 
it was an honorable 


verification of his discovery, and the 
priceless boon that such action brought 
to humanity, might have been long de- 
layed. Therefore let us forget Dr. Mor- 
ton’s failings as far as we can with jus- 
tice to Dr. Jackson’s sacred rights, and 
give him the honor due to the coura- 
geous and enterprising introducer of sur- 
Let us concede, too, 
that Dr. Jackson, in natural indignation 
at the attempt to rob him of his claim to 
the real discovery, did not give credit 
to Dr. Morton for his publie verifica- 


gical anzesthesia. 


tion and introduction of painless surgery. 
Both Dr. Morton and Dr. Jackson, by 
accepting the respective awards of the 
great scientific tribunal of the day, the 
French Academy, lost their right to claim 
more, and closed their case. 

In a petition of Massachusetts physi- 
cians and surgeons addressed to Congress 
in 1852, protesting against any grant of 
money exclusively to Dr. Morton for 
the discovery, and headed by the hon- 
ored Dr. Morrill Wyman, is contained 
this wise verdict by which we should do 
well to abide: In relation to this great 
discovery of etherization, Dr. Jackson 
was the head, and W. T. G. Morton the 
hand. 

Edward Waldo Emerson. 
name by Dr. Jackson, which was unfounded, 


and was overthrown by the testimony of Nathan 


Hale, Esq., and Hon. Edward Everett. 
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TRADE UNIONS 

It is well known that trade unions 
were for a long time outside the law. 
Within the memory of living men, all 
agreements among workmen in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for higher wages, short- 
er hours of work, or “ controlling or in 
any way affecting any person carrying 
on any manufacture in the conduct and 
management thereof,” were illegal, and 
any single justice of the peace, on sum- 
mary conviction, could inflict a penalty 
of two months’ imprisonment. Two jus- 
tices might inflict three months’ impris- 
onment, or two months’ hard labor. In 
the teeth of the legal axiom, that no 
man is bound to ecriminate himself, of- 
fenders might be forced to give evi- 
dence (being of course indemnified if 
they suffered) ; or any two or more of 
them might be indicted for conspiracy 
at the common law, in which ease sen- 
tences of two years’ imprisonment were 
often inflicted. The still more heinous 
offense of a society having branches or a 
password might entail seven years’ trans- 
portation. The same penalty applied to 
any society or club that should appoint 
or employ any committee or delegate to 
meet, confer, or communicate with any 
other society or club. If some English 
Rip Van Winkle of the early part of the 
century were to return to life now, what 
would he see? Trade unions recognized 
by law; registered, if they so please, by 
a public department; several of them re- 
presented in Parliament ; their members 
appointed on royal commissions, two of 
them having become under-secretaries of 
state, others admitted to various offices 
under the Board of Trade; annual trade 
union congresses, which are now habitu- 
ally welcomed by the local authorities, 
and at the opening sitting of which the 
mayor of the place where they meet 
generally takes a seat on the platform ; 
deputations sent to the heads of depart- 
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ments in London to urge amendments 
of the law, and receiving replies which 
are published throughout the press ; and 
trade union proceedings chronicled in a 
government Labour Gazette. And if Rip 
Van Winkle were a literary man, what 
would he think of the bulk of literature 
now devoted to the subject, from the 
massive blue books of the Trade Union 
Commission (for even parliamentary lit- 
erature is literature of a sort) to Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s portly volume 
on the History of Trade Unionism ¢ 
Surely in all history there are but few 
instances of so complete a change in 
legislation and public opimion, wrought 
by facts and arguments alone. 

The first step was purely an undoing. 
The laws combinations 
were swept away by the acts of 1824-25, 
the credit of which must be divided be- 
tween Joseph Hume, M. P., and Francis 


against trade 


Place, tailor; the larger share of such 
credit falling to the tailor. Trade unions 
were no longer forbidden to live; but 
no facilities for living were afforded 
them. The common law of conspiracy 
was left untouched, and was in fact used 
for many years afterwards against them. 
The corresponding and seditious societies 
acts, with their penalties against the con- 
ferring of societies together, the establish- 
ment of branches, the use of passwords, 
still subsisted. It is hardly too much to 
say that trade unions existed still on suf- 
ferance only. 

Then came the pronouncement of the 
leading teacher of political economy of 
that day. Already the father of mod- 
ern political economy, Adam Smith, had 
written the memorable words which not 
only justify combination among working 
men, but imply its necessity: “ Masters 
are always and everywhere in a sort of 
tacit but constant and uniform combina- 
tion not to raise the wages of labor above 
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their actual rate.”’ J. S. Mili went further. 
Speaking of trade unions, he “found it 
impossible to wish, in the present state of 
the general habits of the people, that no 
“So far as 
they do succeed in keeping up the wages 


such combinations existed.” 


of any trade by limiting its members,” he 
would “ rejoice if by trade regulations, or 
even by trades unions, the employments 
thus specially protected could be multi- 
plied to a much greater extent than ex- 
perience has shown to be practicable.” 
“High wages and short hours are gener- 
ally good objects,” he says elsewhere. 
The first occasion on which the sub- 
ject of trade unionism was considered 
by a collective body was that of a great 
strike and lockout of engineers in 1851- 
52. The Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers — then as now the leading trade 
union of the United Kingdom, though 
it had then only 12,000 members, and 
it has now 77,000 — sought to “ abolish 
overtime and piece-work”’ in the trade. 
The masters retorted by closing their 
shops to all who refused to sign a decla- 
ration that they would not, whilst in 
the particular employment, become mem- 
bers of or support ‘any society which, 
directly or indirectly, by its rules, meet- 
ings, or funds, professes to control or 
interfere with the arrangements or reg- 
ulations of this or any other establish- 
ment, the hours or terms of labor, the 
agreements of employers or employed, or 
the qualifications or period of service.” 
With a few obscure exceptions, the press 
was then entirely on the side of the 
employers. From only one quarter did 
the men’s objects and arguments meet 
with fair consideration. The Society for 
Promoting Working Men’s Associations, 
established by the Christian Socialists of 
that day, resolved on the delivery of a 
course of six lectures On the Relation 
between Capital and Labor, with Special 
Reference to the Present Lamentable 
Contest between the Operative Engineers 
and their Employers. Three of these 
were delivered by myself, two by Mr. 
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A. H. Louis, and one by Mr. E. Van- 
sittart Neale; only the first three and 
the last were published. 

The Christian Socialists themselves, 
however, were struggling against opposi- 
tion and calumny, and their attempt to 
secure justice for the aims and proceed- 
ings of trade unions met with a deaf 
ear on the part of the public, though it 
was the means of winning for them an 
amount of confidence on the part of the 
working classes which could not have 
been attained Still, some 
change in public opinion can be traced 
from this time. 


otherwise. 


Able young university 
men, who joined the Council of the 
Working Men’s College, took an inter- 
est in the subject of trade unions, and 
learned to understand it. But the next 
great step towards the rectification of 
public opinion was the appointment of a 
Committee on Trades Societies, by the 
Council of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, a body 
then prominently before the public; this 
was suggested at a meeting held at Liv- 
erpool in October, 1858. The commit- 
tee included, besides three members of 
Parliament (two of whom, Charles Bux- 
ton and Lord Robert Montagu, have 
left something of a name behind them), 
a peer (Lord Radstock), three future 
Cabinet ministers (W. E. Forster, H. 
Faweett, and G. S. Lefevre, of whom 
one survives), two future under-secreta- 
ries of state (the present Sir Godfrey 
Lushington and the late John Ball), Pro- 
fessor Maurice, R. H. Hutton, editor of 
The Spectator, the late Sir James P. Kay 
Shuttleworth, the late Judge Hughes, 
distinguished economists such as W. A. 
Jevons and F. D. Lange, the secretary 
of a trade union, and various others, — 
altogether a strong committee, which did 
good work. 

The report of the committee itself, 
indeed, signed by the chairman, Sir J. P. 
Shuttleworth, as “on the whole express- 
ing the views of the majority,” is a pat- 
tern of what may be called the judicious 
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seesaw, but it completely cleared trade 
unions from the old charge of being mere 
conspiracies : — 

“A trade society, strictly speaking, is 
a combination of workmen to enable each 
to secure the conditions most favorable 
for his labor. ‘The capitalist has the ad- 
vantage of past accumulations in striking 
his bargain. The laborer, unassisted by 
combination, has not. It is the object of 
a trade society to give him this advan- 
tage, and thus to put him on more equal 
ground in competing with the capitalist.” 

On the presentation of the report at 
the annual meeting of the association at 
Glasgow in September, 1860, besides the 
reading of several able papers on the 
subject, a very animated discussion took 
place, of which the most remarkable fea- 
ture, perhaps, was the speech of Sir Ar- 
chibald Alison, who, as sheriff or public 
prosecutor, had been concerned in vari- 
ous trials for trade union outrages, but 
who now expressed the opinion that 
‘“‘trades unions in themselves are not 
only proper, but are a necessary balance 
in the fabric of society.” The fight was 
substantially between those who, like Mr. 
Edmund Potter, Mr. H. Ashworth, and 
Mr. Faweett, maintained that labor was 
only a commodity like any other, and 
those who, like Mr. Hughes, Mr. Lloyd 
Jones, and myself, declared that it was 
that and something more, — a commod- 
ity with a will of its own; or, as Mr. 
Hughes put it, that “the labor” of the 
men was, in fact, “the lives” of the 
men.’ Although no vote was taken, Mr. 
Lefevre observed that “the feeling of 
the meeting appeared to be favorable to 
trade societies.” 

Six years later, in 1866, two impor- 
tant events took place in the history of 
English trade unions. Under favor of a 
clause in a Friendly Societies act of 1855, 
which allowed “ provident, benevolent, or 
charitable institutions, formed for the 


1 This is essentially identical with the propo- 
sition on which Dr. Brentano’s great work, Die 
Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1871), 
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purpose of relieving the physical wants 
of persons in poor circumstances,” by 
depositing their rules with the registrar 
of Friendly Societies, if such rules were 
“not repugnant to law,” to obtain cer- 
tain legal rights and facilities as to the 
holding of their property, the protec- 
tion of their funds, and the settlement of 
disputes, certain trade unions had crept, 
as they hoped, under the protection of 
the law. A judgment of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, in the case of Hornby 
uv. Close, rudely dispelled this delusion, 
and all trade unions found themselves 
illegal bodies. At the same time, a num- 
ber of villainous outrages in Sheffield 
were traced to a local trade union secre- 
tary named Broadhead. A howl arose 
against trade unions generally, and a 
royal commission was appointed to in- 
quire not only into the alleged outrages, 
but also into the organization and rules 
of trade societies. A mass of evidence 
was taken, filling, with the report, six- 
teen folio volumes. 

When the report appeared, it was 
found that the commission had split into a 
majority and a minority. The majority 
report, whilst concluding that combina- 
tion could be of no real use, reeommend- 
ed the legalization of trade unions under 
the Friendly Societies acts, with certain 
restrictions. The minority report, signed 
by Lord Lichfield, Thomas Hughes, and 
Frederic Harrison, recommended their 
being brought within the Friendly Soci- 
eties acts only as respects the protection 
of funds, but urged the abolition of all 
special legislation relating to labor con- 
tracts. 

As often happens, the minority carried 
the day outside of the commission. But 
a signal indication of the advance of pub- 
lic opinion respecting trade unionism is 
to be noticed in a temporary act, passed 
even before the report appeared, limited 
in duration to a twelvemonth, “an act to 
is founded, of the ‘‘ absolutely inseparable con- 


nection of labor with its seller.” (See vol. ii. 
p- 6.) 
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protect the funds of trade unions from 
embezzlement and misappropriation” (32 
and 33 Vict. c. 61); the last section of 
which runs, “This act may be cited as 
the Trade Unions Funds Protection Act.” 
It was the first time that the term 
“trade union” had been recognized by 
the law. And what a gulf lies between 
the time when a trade union was ne- 
cessarily an unlawful combination and 
that 9th of August, 1869, — less than half 
a century afterwards, — when it was ac- 
knowledged by both Houses of the legis- 
lature to have funds requiring the pro- 
tection of the law! ‘That was really — 
although Mr. and Mrs. Webb do not 
fact — the 
turning-point in the legal history of 
English trade unions. Parliament could 


seem to have noticed the 


never thereafter, without stultifying it- 
self, treat them as being out of the pale 
of the law. 

Accordingly, in 1871 a trade union act 
was passed (34 and 3d Vict. c. 31) which 
followed the lines of the minority report 
of the commission. 

As a new departure in legislation, the 
trade union act of 1871 may be consid- 
ered eminently judicious. It was marred, 
however, by one extraordinary provision, 
making previous illegality a condition 
precedent of registration. A trade union 
was defined as ‘such combination, whe- 
ther temporary or permanent, for regu- 
lating the relations between workmen 
and masters, or between workmen and 
workmen, or between masters and mas- 
ters, or for imposing restrictive condi- 
tions on the conduct of any trade or 
business as would,” if the act had not 
passed, be deemed “an unlawful combi- 
nation by reason of some one or more 
of its provisions being in restraint of 
trade.” The consequence was that the 
most inoffensive trade unions were pre- 
cisely those which could get no protec- 
tion from the law.? 

1 As registrar of Friendly Societies at the 
time, I obtained the opinion of the attorney 


and solicitor-general to this effect. (Report of 
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A valuable amending act, the Trade 
Union Act Amendment Act, 1876, very 
deftly piloted through the House of 
Commons by Mr. Mundella (the act of 
1871 had been a government measure), 
remedied most of the recognized mis- 
chiefs, and conferred upon trade unions 
several of the advantages enjoyed by 
Friendly Societies under an act of the 
previous session (1875); the definition 
was altered so as to make a combination 
registerable, ‘‘ whether such combination 
would or would not, if the principal act 
had not been passed, have been deemed 
or have been an unlawful combination.” 

3ut the trade unions had not awaited 
their formal recognition by the law to 
organize themselves and put themselves 
In 1868 began the annual 
series of trade union congresses, which, 
though interrupted for one year, in 1870, 
have continued to the present, being re- 
presented during the intervening periods 
by a Trade Union Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. 


forward. 


Trade unionists had come for- 
ward as candidates for seats in the 
House of Commons in 1868, in 1869, in 
1870; in 1874 two were elected out of 
thirteen “ labor” candidates, miners from 
the north both of them, one Scotch, one 
English, — Alexander Maedonald and 
Thomas Burt, the latter of whom became 
under-secretary of state for the home 
department in the last Liberal ministry. 
There remained another parliamentary 
victory to achieve in the field of crimi- 
nal law, which was effected in 1875 by 
the passing of an Employers and Work- 
men act (38 and 39 Vict. c. 90), carried 
through the Commons by the present Vis- 
count Cross, the Conservative secretary 
of state of the day. 

From that time trade unions have fair- 
ly won their way to the front in public 
affairs. At every election, labor mem- 
bers, mostly secretaries or former secre- 
taries to trade unions, are returned to the 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies for 1894, 
p- 37.) 
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House of Commons in greater or smaller 
numbers. ‘They hold their own in de- 
bate ; they bring forward motions and 
bills relating to labor, or take part in dis- 
cussing them; Mr. Gladstone conferred 
an under-secretaryship of state on Mr. 
Broadhurst, a prominent leader of the 
building trades and ex-secretary to the 
Trade Union Parliamentary Committee, 
and the same office was afterwards held 
by Mr. Burt. In 1882, Mr. J. D. Prior, 
secretary to the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters, was appointed an inspec- 
tor of factories, and his appointment was 
followed in course of time by that of 
many other trade unionists. In 1884, 
four leading trade unionists were made 
magistrates, and they were followed by 
In 1886, Mr. John Burnett, who 
had become the secretary to the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, was ap- 
pointed the first “labor correspondent ” 
of the Board of Trade, and became (in 
1893) “chief labor correspondent” in 
its commercial, labor, and statistical de- 
partment. Prominent trade unionists 
now figure largely on school boards, 
municipal councils, county councils; no 


others. 


royal commission on any social subject 
is complete without them. The Trade 
Union Congress of 1895 contained among 
its delegates three members of Parlia- 
ment, nineteen magistrates, five members 
of the London County Council, of whom 
two were aldermen, and seventeen mem- 
bers of town councils, five of them being 
also magistrates, and included among the 
nineteen. 

But the shield has its reverse side. 

The characteristic of trade unionism 
had been that it was confined in the main 
to the better paid, and therefore sub- 
stantially the skilled trades. Attempts 
to form unions had not infrequently 
flashed out amongst the unskilled masses, 
but had soon come to an end. For the 
most part, the wages in such cases were 

1 As a cognate instance, I may mention that 
whilst I was at the Friendly Societies registry 
office a Friendly Society of laborers was regis- 
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insufficient to keep up the union; or 
there was a want of capacity to man- 
age, or again of capacity to obey... On 
the other hand, the well-paid members 
of the artisans’ trade unions were able 
to provide for a number of different ben- 
efits, such as are provided for by the 
ordinary Friendly Society, — sickness, 
accident, relief on travel in search of 
employment, a sum at death, whether 
of the member, his wife, or his children, 
often superannuation at a given age. 
They thus drew to themselves the great 
bulk of the better and more prudent 
workmen in the trade, since for a work- 
ing man to join one of the better trade 
unions was virtually to guard against all 
the ordinary contingencies of life. This 
gave them immense staying power, but 
at the same time acted as a powerful 
drag in case of any labor dispute, indu- 
cing on the part of their leaders a cau- 
tiousness contrasting strongly with the 
I do not 
think I ever knew a more cautious man 
than my late friend William Allan, of the 
Amalgamated Engineers. 


common idea of such officials. 


So far was 
this caution carried that in one signal 
instance a labor contest in the north of 
England for a nine hours’ working day 
was carried to a successful close by the 
present chief labor correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, Mr. John Burnett, with- 
out any help from the headquarters of 
the union. 

Another marked feature of the older 
trade unions, and indeed of the working 
classes generally, was the antagonism be- 
tween the artisan and the laborer. The 
gulf between the two classes, less than 
half a century ago, was even greater than 
that between the working and middle 
classes, since a successful workman could 
easily become a shopkeeper, whereas it 
was almost impossible for a laborer to 
become a skilled workman. But what 
heightened the antagonism was the fact 
tered, in which seven erosses stood for all the 
seven members’ signatures required by law. 
It was dissolved within a few years. 
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that the laborer was always the possible 
ally of the employer, whose constant ob- 
ject is to substitute machinery worked 
by unskilled labor for the skilled arti- 
san, and the attempt on the employer’s 
part to do so was among the frequent 
vauses of strikes. From being antago- 
nistic in their interests the two classes 
often became antagonistic in their poli- 
tics also. The artisan was all but uni- 
versally a Liberal or Radical ; the laborer 
was very commonly a Tory. Societies 
for codperative production in the fifties 
frequently refused a share of profits to 
laborers, if they employed any. The two 
classes did not associate together for so- 
cial purposes, and I have found in former 
days, even amongst my most intelligent 
and best informed friends of the artisan 
class, the most singular ignorance as to 
the habits and feelings of the laborers ; 
my own knowledge of the class having 
been picked up through parochial work 
and free-school teaching. 

Broader views, however, spread by de- 
grees through the artisan class, and larger 
sympathies grew up in them. The deeper 
thinkers of the class began asking them- 
selves, How is it that whilst, by our or- 
ganizations, we are able to hold our own 
with our employers, to maintain and in 
many cases raise wages, to secure shorter 
hours of labor and better conditions of 
work generally, we cannot secure for our- 
selves the one substantial thing, employ- 
ment, but only its conditions and remuner- 
ation when we have it? And the cause 
of this which has lain nearest to their eyes 
has been the existence of the mass of un- 
skilled, unorganized labor beneath them, 
huge, fluctuating, seething with purely 
individual wants and passions, ready it 
may be to fight for a mere day’s work 
at the dock gates, still more ready at 
all times to take the place of the skilled 
worker in tending any machine whose 
blind force is substituted for his skill. 
The first thought of such men must have 
been, If these laborers could once be or- 
ganized, they would become our friends 
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instead of being our worst foes. Accord: 
ingly, some of the most thoughtful and 
energetic among the trade unionists of 
the artisan class have of late years broken 
the traditions of their order by leading 
unskilled laborers in their labor conflicts, 
and organizing them into unions. 

A new era in the history of trade 
unionism is thus marked by the dockers’ 
strike of 1889. As related by Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb, two years earlier, Mr. Ben 
Tillett, a laborer himself, had succeeded 
in setting up a Tea-Workers and Gen- 
eral Laborers’ Union. A dispute over 
a trifling matter brought on a strike of 
dock laborers at the South West India 
Dock, the men demanding “ sixpence an 
hour, the abolition of sub-contract and 
piece work, extra pay for overtime, and 
a minimum engagement of four hours.” 
Tillett had artisan friends, John Burns 
and Tom Mann, both members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
The whole body of dock laborers were 
appealed to, and 10,000 came out. The 
public took sides with the dock labor- 
ers; nearly £50,000 were subscribed for 
their benefit, large sums being sent from 
Australia. By the mediation of Cardi- 
nal Manning and Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
an agreement was made with the em- 
ployers which practically conceded the 
men’s demands. 

And now there came a very outburst 
of unionism among the unskilled. The 
number of new trade unions registered, 
which in 1889 had already risen from 
28 to 45, sprang in 1890 to 118. But 
there burst out also an antagonism be- 
tween the older and the newer unions, to 
which Mr. George Howell, as one of the 
older leaders, gave voice in his book, 
Trade Unionism, Old and New (1891). 
This antagonism turned mainly on what 
may be termed the “ friendly benefits ” 
of the older unions. Mr. Howell does 
not go beyond the truth when he speaks 
of these as constituting “the chief glory 
of the old trade unionism.” But for the 
new trade unionism such grapes were 
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sour. Whilst the spread of education, 
amongst other influences, brought out in 
the unskilled laborers a certain capacity 
for organization, and other powers in 
which they had been wholly deficient, 
so that a laborers’ trade union became 
a possible thing, experience has shown 
that the mere laborer’s employment is so 
precarious, and his earnings allow so 
scant a margin, if any margin at all, for 
supplying needs beyond those of bare 
subsistence, that his trade unions cannot 
assume the same comprehensive charac- 
ter, and can scarcely ever promise the 
same stability, as those of the better paid 
and generally more steadily employed 
artisan. This lies really at the bottom 
of the difference between the so-called 
“old” and “new” unionisms. The new 
laborers’ unions often cannot get so far 
as to provide for purely casual want of 
employment, and remain a mere stand- 
by in case of strike or lockout. The two 
classes have thus of necessity different 
aims, work under different conditions, 
show a different spirit. The older unions, 
with few exceptions, represent the con- 
servative element of the movement, the 
newer the revolutionary. The former 
avoid labor conflicts ; the latter, those es- 
pecially which promise help only in case 
of conflicts, may be said to be almost 
compelled to live by them, since men get 
tired of paying contributions year after 
year without getting anything in return. 

Both new and old unionists were re- 
presented on the Royal Commission on 
Labour of 1891-94, the most weighty 
and impartial, perhaps, in its composi- 
tion that has ever been appointed in 
the United Kingdom, and the reports of 
which — only too voluminous — contain 
a vast and it may be said an inexhausti- 
ble supply of information on all subjects 
connected with labor. 

A considerable amount of evidence 
was taken by the commission on the sub- 
ject of trade unions, and although Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb’s volume was published 
before its final report appeared, all future 


writers on the subject will have to take 
account of its weighty deliverances in 
respect thereof. The committee was in- 
deed divided into a majority of ni:.eteen 
and a minority of four, two of the best 
known working men members, Mr. Burt 
and Mr. Trow, signing in the majority. 
The majority, after a carefully balanced 
report, amounting on the whole to a de- 
cided judgment in favor of trade union- 
ism, conclude as follows : — 

‘** Powerful trades unions on the one 
side, and powerful associations of em- 
ployers on the other, have been the means 
of bringing together in conference the 
representatives of both classes ; enabling 
each to appreciate the position of the 
other, and to understand the conditions 
subject to which their joint undertaking 
must be conducted. The mutual eduea- 
tion hence arising has been carried so 
far that, as we have seen, it has been 
found possible to devise articles of agree- 
ment regulating wages, which have been 
loyally and peacefully maintained for 
long periods. We see reason to believe 
that in this way the course of events is 
tending towards a more settled and pa- 
cific period, in which, in such industries, 
there will be, if not a greater identifica- 
tion of interests, at least a clearer per- 
ception of the principles which must 
regulate the division of the proceeds of 
each industry, consistently with its per- 
manence and prosperity, between those 
who supply labor and those who supply 
managing ability and+capital.” 

But four of the working men mem- 
bers of the commission — Mr. Abraham, 
Mr. Austin, Mr. Mann, and Mr. Mawds- 
ley — presented a report (which I shall 
call the Report of the Four) differing 
from the conclusions of the majority, 
which they deemed too optimistic. They 
thought it “high time that the whole 
strength and influence of the collective 
organization of the community should be 
deliberately, patiently, and persistently 
used to raise the standard of life of its 
weaker and more oppressed members.” 
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In their opinion, “the whole force of de- 
mocratic statesmanship must .. . hence- 
forth be directed to the substitution, as 
fast as possible, of public for capitalist 
enterprise ; and where this substitution is 
not yet practicable, to the strict and de- 
tailed regulation of all industrial oper- 
ations, so as to secure to every worker 
the conditions of efficient citizenship.” 
(Pages 146, 147.) They had said, in- 
deed, in the earlier portion of their re- 
port: “Much may be hoped, especially 
among the better paid workmen, from 
the advance of trade union organization, 
codperation, and other forms of volunta- 
ry association. But for the elevation of 
the standard of life of the most necessi- 
tous sections of the wage-earners we are 
driven to look mainly to a wide exten- 
sion of collective action.” 

By taking part in the trade conflicts 
of the laborers, by mingling with them 
on friendly terms, by helping them to 
organize themselves as far as practicable, 
skilled artisans like Mr. Mann, I take it, 
have learned how little mere organiza- 
tion can do for the class below their own, 
and have been led to feel more and more 
how the pressure from below of the un- 
employed reacts throughout the whole of 
society. Bearing this in mind, we shall 
see that the Report of the Four was to 
a large extent not so much antagonistic 
as supplementary to that of the majority 
of the labor commission. It is perfectly 
possible to hold with the majority that 
“a more cordial understanding, and one 
based on a better knowledge of the rela- 
tions between employers and employed, 
is growing up.” And it is at the same 
time quite possible to hold —and I do 
equally hold — with the Four that ‘“ the 
relations between capitalists and manual 
workers are enormously imbittered by the 
demoralizing conditions in which great 
masses of the population are compelled 
to live;”’ and that “the whole strength 
and influence of the collective organiza- 
tion of the community should be deliber- 
ately, patiently, and persistently used to 
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raise the standard of life of its weaker 
and more oppressed members.”” When 
they ask for “the substitution, as fast 
as possible, of public for capitalist enter- 
prise,” it means at bottom that these four 
energetic and experienced trade union- 
ists feel the insufficiency of trade union- 
ism for dealing with the labor question 
as a whole, through its inability to “ raise 
the standard of life”’ of the lowest classes. 

Nor have I any objection in principle 
to most of the reforms specified by the 
Four. If, for instance, they ask for “ the 
adoption by the government and all local 
authorities of direct public employment 
whenever this is advantageous,” I agree 
with them entirely. I have always failed 
to see why the state or any local author- 
ity should not, “‘ whenever this is advan- 
tageous,”’ do any required work for itself, 
—why either rates or taxes should be 
levied for the sake of putting profit into 
the pocket of an employer, whenever 
he can be “ advantageously ” dispensed 
with. Ihave always held that the state 
should be the model employer; that the 
greatest economy for the nation at large 
is to secure for itself the pick of all labor, 
physical or intellectual, by offering the 
best possible conditions of service ; and 
that the same holds good, within local 
limits of application, for all local authori- 
ties. If the Four ask for the “secur- 
ing by appropriate law of an eight hours’ 
day for every manual worker,” I have 
always held that the moral consecration 
of a limitation of the hours of labor for 
both sexes and all ages lies in the enact- 
ment of the Sabbath, and that the ques- 
tion of any specific amount of limitation 
becomes thus one of mere expediency, to 
be determined from time to time by every 
nation for itself, until determined in a 
more effective manner by consent of the 
nations interested in any particular pro- 
posal for limitation. If the Four ask for 
“ honorable maintenance for all the na- 
tion’s workers in their old age,” I must 
own that this is an end which appears to 
me impossible to be reached by private 
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effort, however difficult it may also ap- 
pear to me as a result of public action. 
Great weight must be attached to the 
Report of the Four. 
all trade unionists. And when skilled 
workmen like Mr. Mann or Mr. Mawds- 
ley come forward to say, practically, that 


The signers were 


trade unionism is good, but insufficient to 
heal the ills of the labor world, it would 
be folly not to recognize the importance 
of the fact. Let us now, in this light, 
advert to the resolution adopted at the 
Norwich Trade Union Congress, Septem- 
ber 6, 1894, by a majority of 219 to 61: 
“That in the opinion of this Congress it 
is essential to the maintenance of British 
industries to nationalize the land, and the 
whole of the means of production, dis- 
tribution, and exchange; and that the 
Parliamentary Committee be instructed 
to promote and support legislation with 
the above objects.” 

Precisely what the majority of the 
Congress, and perhaps Mr. Keir Hardie 
himself, the mover of the resolution, un- 
derstood by the nationalizing not only 
of the land, but of “the whole of the 
means of production, distribution, and 
Pro- 
bably, if it had been explained to his 
supporters that under the resolution, if 


exchange,” it is impossible to say. 


carried out, not one of them would have 
a farthing which he could eall his own, 
scarcely half a dozen enthusiastic hands 
would have been held up in its favor. 
Moreover, if not only all the land, but 
all means of production and distribu- 
tion (that is, all fixed and floating capi- 
tal in the shape of houses, factories, 
warehouses, shipping, on the one hand, 
machinery, steam or other power, and 
and all means of 
exchange (that is, all money and all 
credit), are to belong to the nation, trade 
unions can have no further raison d’étre, 


labor, on the other), 


and the Congress voted its own extinc- 
tion and theirs, — which was evidently 
not the intention of its chairman, Mr. 
Delves, nor, probably, of the vast major- 
ity of the delegates. 
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We must, however, often look below, 
and sometimes far below men’s words to 
reach their real meaning. Or, to use a 
different image, sometimes the. words 
are narrow and the meaning is large; 
more often, the words are big and the 
Above all, it 
is at the moment when the eyes are first 


meaning is much smaller. 


opened to some hitherto unrecognized 
fact, or realm of fact, that we are apt to 
“see men as trees, walking,” the previ- 
ously unknown looming upon us gigantic. 
Now, in spite of all symptoms of a con- 
trary nature, of Irish murder-leagues and 
Continental anarchism (for indeed all 
strong action provokes strong reaction), 
the feeling which within my lifetime I 
have seen grow beyond all others is that, 
to use the French term, of human solidar- 
ity, of the responsibility of man for his 
brother man, — a responsibility which he 
cannot shake off, which dogs his steps 
wherever he may go, however strongly 
he may endeavor to stifle it or blind him- 
self to it. It is precisely that feeling 
which seems to me to have dictated Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s resolution, and which en- 
nobles it, impracticable though it may be. 

3ut, on the other hand, behind the Re- 
port of the Four, behind the resolution 
of the Norwich Congress, behind all the 
truth which these set forth or imply, lies 
also the world-old fallacy, that moral 
ends may be reached by a change in so- 
cial machinery. Parish councils, town 
councils, county councils, houses of Par- 
liament, are but men sitting together, 
good, bad, and indifferent. A fool is not 
made wise nor a rascal made honest by 
becoming a town councilor, or even a 
member of Parliament. The machinery 
of the labor world may be eapable of be- 
ing improved by state or municipal action, 
but only so far as that action is directed 
by the honest, the able, the high-minded. 

We must not, therefore, take such re- 
solutions aw pied de la lettre, and it may 
safely be predicted that never on the lines 
of trade unionism will any real step be 
taken towards state socialism, or rather 
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—for that is what Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
resolution points to — state communism. 
For trade unionism is simply labor mili- 
tant in posse, if not in esse, for industrial 
purposes. Whatever else it may do, it 
must be organized to fight. And this is 
precisely what gives it its value towards 
the maintenance of industrial peace in 
ordinary times, just as standing armies 
have their value towards the maintenance 
of international peace, until the dread 
hour comes when they have to strike. 
But a state, the universal owner and em- 
ployer, cannot afford to bear with any 
militant organizations beyond such as are 
required for its own defense. What is 
now merely a strike against employers 
becomes then rebellion against the state, 
and has to be put down as such. In- 
deed, the payment of wages disappear- 
ing, the main object of a trade union, 
that is, the keeping up of living wages, 
vanishes altogether. A decent burial is 
all that trade unionism can look forward 
to, should Mr. Keir Hardie’s resolution 
ever become a fact.! 

One thing is clear: that in the inter- 
est of trade unions every effort should 
be made to remove the antagonism be- 
tween the old and the new trade union- 
ism. Some such efforts are no doubt be- 
ing made. If it were possible to give the 
laborers the benefit of the superior man- 
agement of the artisans’ unions without 
cost, admitting them for lower benefits 
at lower rates of contribution, the two 
groups in each trade might be welded into 
one, and a common interest created which 
would neutralize their antagonism. 

This would be only consistent with the 
marked tendency which is observable in 
the history of trade unions, always to 
enlarge the area of their working. No 
doubt some very large societies were 
founded in the early years of the move- 
ment, but, relying on levies, they had no 
permanency. The first great step to- 


1 The practical withdrawal of English trade 
unionists from the late International Socialist 
Congress in London, when state socialism ear- 


wards enlargement of area was the estab- 
lishment in 1850 of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, at first consisting of 
seven societies in the engineering trade. 
In October, 1851, it had 11,000 mem- 
bers. In the following year, with 12,- 
000, it found itself engaged in a conflict 
with the employers, in which it was worst- 
ed, but by no means killed. At the Trade 
Union Congress of 1895 it claimed 77,- 
000 members. 

A further extension of the area of 
trade union operations has taken place of 
late years through the formation of fed- 
erations. An article in the Labour Ga- 
zette for June, 1895 (page 176), stated 
that information had been received with 
regard to 63 federations, to which are af- 
filiated 628 unions or branches of unions, 
with an aggregate membership of 851,- 
966. Of these, the largest number (29) 
are in the building trades, the next largest 
(12) in mining and quarrying, the third 
largest (10) in the textile trades; no 
other group out of the seven enumerated 
reaching two figures. It should be ob- 
served that out of the 63 federations 
above mentioned, ‘46 have existed less 
than five years, and 31 less than two 
years.” The movement is thus to a great 
extent in its infancy, and does not yet 
seem to have worked out the elements 
of permanent success. ‘‘ These bodies,” 
says the Labour Gazette, “have not yet, 
as a rule, shown themselves to be long- 
lived forms of organization.” Still, the 
fact that “the last few years have been 
marked by a considerable increase in 
the number of federations” shows the 
strength of the tendency in this direc- 
tion. 

Another marked feature in the modern 
history of English trade unions is the ten- 
dency to international relations. There 
was a time when the working men of 
the Continent were so wildly unpractical 
in their aspirations that the more pru- 


ried the day there, fully supports the view 
above set forth. 
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dent English leaders in the movement 
refused to take part in international la- 
bor congresses. But as every succeed- 
ing year brought out more and more the 
interdependence of all nations, and more 
especially of their working class, the 
opening up of international relations be- 
came a necessity for the class, and Eng- 
lish working men have taken part more 
and more in labor congresses, both gen- 
eral and for particular callings or groups 
of callings. To take a single instance 
of the latter (which are apt to be more 
practical than the general ones), the sec- 
ond International Congress of Textile 
Workers took place last year at Ghent, 
August 12-15; 47 delegates being pre- 
sent, who represented 189,460 textile 
workers. No less than 24 delegates were 
from England; Belgium itself being re- 
presented by only 18, and America not 
sending any delegate. An International 
Textile Federation is contemplated, and 
as a beginning an International Commit- 
tee of National Secretaries is to meet 
yearly. 

Trade unionism, then, it is quite clear, 
is both spreading and growing among us. 
Perhaps no greater tribute to its impor- 
tance was ever given than by the forma- 
tion of that comical body, the National 
Free Labour Association, with its rule 
that ‘“‘no member claims the right to ap- 
ply force or threat of force, or any form 
of persuasion, to unionists or non-union- 
ists,” embodying as it does the idea that 
trade unionism can be combated only by 
the formation of an anti-trade- union 
union. What may be the further devel- 
opments of trade unionism I cannot say. 
But I do not accept it, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb appear to do, as a permanent ele- 


That it tends to shake 
off its specially militant character I have 
already shown in the pages of this mag- 
azine, when speaking of the Industrial 
Union of Employers and Employed, and 
I am glad to think that a late dispute in 
the engineering trades of the north of 
Ireland and the west of Scotland was 
stopped at last through the refusal of 
strike-pay to the Belfast strikers by the 
executive of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, when the former had set ai 
naught Lord James’s award. The case, 
however, itself shows the failure of con- 
ciliation and arbitration of themselves 
to end a dispute, so that I must still 
look forward to the uniting of the inter- 
ests of employers and employed in some 
form of codperation as the only trust- 
worthy remedy for trade disputes. 

I cannot conclude this paper without 
saying a few words more in regard to 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade 
Unionism, to be followed by their Pro- 
blems of Trade Unionism, — the two to- 
gether promising to form a really mon- 
umental work. As a history of trade 
unionism from within, the published 
volume is already invaluable, and it is 
so full of detail that I have abstained 
from dwelling on this side of the sub- 
ject, notwithstanding the intimate rela- 
tions in which I have stood towards sey- 
eral of the trade union leaders of thirty 
or forty years ago; preferring to bring 
out rather what the authors have treated 
with much less distinctness, the relations 
of trade unionism to other classes, and 
to society generally. Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb, I need hardly say, are themselves 
advocates of what is called “ municipal 
socialism.” 


ment in society. 


John M. Ludlow. 
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OUT OF THE BOOK OF HUMANITY. 


THE SLIPPER-MAKER’S FAST. 


Isaac Josepus, slipper-maker, sat up 
on the fifth floor of his Allen Street 
tenement, in the gray of the morning, to 
finish the task he had set himself before 
Yom Kippur. Three days and three 
nights he had worked without sleep, al- 
most without taking time to eat, to make 
ready the two dozen slippers that were 
to enable him to fast the fourth day and 
night for conscience’ sake, and now they 
were nearly done. As he saw the end 
of his task near, he worked faster and 
faster, while the tenement slept. 

Three years he had slaved for the 
sweater, stinted and starved himself. be- 
fore he had saved enough to send for 
his wife and children awaiting his sum- 
mons in the city by the Black Sea. Since 
they came they had slaved and starved 
together, for wages had become steadily 
less, work more grinding, and hours long- 
er and later. Still, of that he thought 
little. They had known little else, there 
or here, and they were together now. 
The past was dead ; the future was their 
own, even in the Allen Street tenement, 
toiling night and day at starvation wages. 
To-morrow was the feast, their first Yom 
Kippur since they had come together 
again, — Esther, his wife, and Ruth and 
little Ben, — the feast when, priest and 
patriarch of his own house, he might for- 
get his bondage and be free. Poor lit- 
tle Ben! The hand that smoothed the 
soft leather on the last took a tenderer, 
lingering touch as he glanced toward the 
stool where the child had sat watching 
him work till his eyes grew small. Brave 
little Ben, almost a baby yet, but so pa- 
tient, so wise, and so strong! 

The deep breathing of the sleeping 
children reached him from their crib. 
He smiled and listened, with the half- 
finished slipper in his hand. As he sat 


thus, a great drowsiness came upon him. 
He nodded once, twice ; his hands sank 
into his lap, his head fell forward upon 
his chest. In the silence of the morn- 
ing he slept, worn out with utter weari- 
ness. 

He awoke with a guilty start to find 
the first rays of the dawn struggling 
through his window, and his task yet un- 
done. With desperate energy he seized 
the unfinished slipper to resume his work. 
His unsteady hand upset the little lamp 
by his side, upon which his burnishing- 
iron was heating. The oil blazed up on 
the floor and ran toward the nearly fin- 
ished pile of work. The cloth on the 
table caught fire. In a fever of terror 
and excitement, the slipper-maker caught 
it in his hands, wrung it and tore at it 
to smother the flames. His hands were 
burned, but what of that? The slippers, 
the slippers! If they were burned, it was 
ruin. There would be no Yom Kippur, 
no feast of Atonement, no fast, — rather, 
no end of it; starvation for him and his. 

He beat the fire with his hands and 
trampled it with his feet as it burned and 
spread on the floor. It only flared up 
more brightly. His hair and his beard 
caught fire. With a despairing shriek 
he gave it up and fell before the precious 
slippers, barring the way of the flames 
to them with his body. 

The shriek woke his wife. She sprang 
out of bed, snatched up a blanket and 
threw it upon the fire. It went out, was 
smothered under the blanket. The slip- 
per-maker sat up, panting and grateful. 
His Yom Kippur was saved. 

Some one passing in the street had 
seen the glare in the window, and sent 
an alarm for the firemen. They came, 
and climbed the many stairs to no pur- 
pose. There was nothing for them to 
do. The slipper-maker was back at his 
bench, working as if his life depended 


a 
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upon it, as indeed it nearly did. Few of 
the tenants in the big building even knew 
that there had been a fire. They awoke 
to hear of it when all Jewtown was stir- 
ring with preparations for the feast. 

The fire was reported on the police re- 
turns. When the reporters came to see 
about it, the slipper-maker was asleep, 
his task ended at last. His wife, a little 
woman with a patient voice, was setting 
the things on the table for the family 
dinner that was to usher in the long fast. 
Two half-naked children played about 
her knee, asking eager questions about 
it. The precious slippers were there, 
finished and ready, two dozen, all safe. 
I heard their story from the woman her- 
self. Asked if her husband had often 
to work so hard, and what he made by 
it, she shrugged her shoulder and said, 
“The rent and a crust.” 

And yet all this labor and effort to 
enable him to fast one day according to 
the old dispensation, when all the rest 
of the days he fasted according to the 
new! 


LOST CHILDREN. 


I am not thinking now of theological 
dogmas or moral distinctions. I am con- 
sidering the matter from the plain every- 
day standpoint of the police office. It is 
not my fault that the one thing that is 
lost more persistently than any other in 
a large city is the very thing you would 
imagine to be safest of all in the keep- 
ing of its owner. Nor do I pretend to 
explain it. It is simply one of the 
contradictions of metropolitan life. In 
twenty years’ acquaintance with the po- 
lice office, I have seen money, diamonds, 
coffins, horses, and tubs of butter brought 
there and passed into the keeping of 
the property clerk as lost or strayed. I 
remember a whole front stoop, brown 
stone, with steps and iron railing all 
complete, being put up at auction, un- 
claimed. But these were mere repre- 
sentatives of a class which as a whole 
kept its place and the peace. The chil- 
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dren did neither. One might have been 
tempted te apply the old inquiry about 
the pins to them but for another con- 
tradictory circumstance : rather more of 
them are found than lost. 

The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children keeps the account 
of the surplus. It has now on its books 
half a seore Jane Does and twice as 
many Richard Roes, of whom nothing 
more will ever be known than that they 
were found, which is on the whole, per- 
haps, best, —for them, certainly. ‘The 
others, the lost, drift from the tenements 
and back, a host of thousands year by 
year. The two I am thinking of were 
of these, typical of the maelstrom. 

Yette Lubinsky was three years old 
when she was lost from her Essex Street 
home, in that neighborhood where, re- 
cently, the police commissioners thought 
seriously of having the children tagged 
with name and street number, to save 
trotting them back and forth between 
police station and headquarters. She 
had gone from the tenement to the cor- 
ner where her father kept a stand, to beg 
a penny, and nothing more was known of 
her. Weeks after, a neighbor identified 
one of her little frocks as the match 
of one worn by a child she had seen 
dragged off by a rough-looking man. 
But though Max Lubinsky, the peddler, 
and Yette’s mother camped on the steps 
of police headquarters early and late, 
anxiously questioning every one who 
went in and out about their lost child, 
no other word was heard of her. By 
and by it came to be an old story, and 
the two were looked upon as among the 
fixtures of the place. Mulberry Street 
has other such. 

They were poor and friendless in a 
strange land, the very language of which 
was jargon to them as theirs was to us, 
timid in the crush, and they were shoul- 
dered out. It was not inhumanity ; at 
least it was not meant to be. It was the 
way of the city, with every one for him- 
self; and they accepted it, uncomplain- 
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ing. So they kept their vigil on the 
stone steps, in storm and fair weather, 
every night, taking turns to watch all 
who passed. When it was a policeman 
with a little child, as it was many times 
between sunset and sunrise, the one on 
the watch would start up the minute they 
turned the corner, and run to meet 
them, eagerly scanning the little face, 
only to return, disappointed but not cast 
down, to the step upon which the other 
slept, head upon knees, waiting the sum- 
mons to wake and watch. 

Their mute sorrow appealed to me, 
then doing night duty in the newspaper 
office across the way, and I tried to help 
them in their search for the lost Yette. 
They accepted my help gratefully, trust- 
fully, but without loud demonstration. 
Together we searched the police records, 
the hospitals, the morgue, and the long 
register of the river’s dead. She was 
not there. Having made sure of this, 
we turned to the children’s asylums. 
We had a description of Yette sent to 
each and every one, with the minutest 
particulars concerning her and her dis- 
appearance, but no word came back in 
response. A year passed, and we were 
compelled at last to give over the search. 
It seemed as if every means of find- 
ing out what had become of the child 
had been exhausted, and all alike had 
failed. 

During the long search, I had ocea- 
sion to go more than once to the Lubin- 
skys’ home. They lived up three flights, 
in one of the big barracks that give to 
the lower end of Essex Street the ap- 
pearance of a deep black cafion with 
cliff-dwellers living in tiers all the way 
up, their watch-fires showing like so 
many dull red eyes through the night. 
The hall was pitch-dark, and the whole 
building redolent of the slum, but in the 
stuffy little room where the peddler lived 
there was, in spite of it all, an atmos- 
phere of home that set it sharply apart 
from the rest. One of these visits I re- 
member as if it were yesterday, though 


much more than a dozen years have 
passed. I had stumbled in, unthinking, 
upon their Sabbath eve meal. The can- 
dles were lighted, and the children ga- 
thered about the table; at its head, the 
father, every trace of the timid, shrink- 
ing peddler of Mulberry Street laid aside 
with the week’s toil, was invoking the 
Sabbath blessing upon his house and all 
it harbored. I could not make out the 
words, but I saw him turn, with a quiver 
of the lip, to a vacant seat between him 
and the mother; and it was only then 
that I noticed the baby’s high chair, 
empty, but kept ever waiting for the lit- 
tle wanderer. I understood; and in 
the strength of domestic affection that 
burned with unquenched faith in the 
dark tenement after the many months 
of weary failure I read the history of 
this strange people that in every land 
and in every day has conquered even the 
slum with the hope of home. 

It was not to be put to shame here, 
either. Yette returned, after all, and 
the way of it came near being stranger 
than all the rest. Two long years had 
passed, and the memory of her and hers 
had long since faded out of Mulberry 
Street, when, in the overhauling of one 
of the children’s homes we thought we 
had canvassed thoroughly, the child 
turned up, as unaccountably as she had 
been lost. All that I ever learned about 
it was that she had been brought there, 
picked up by some one in the street, 
likely, and, after more or less inquiry 
that had failed to connect with the search 
at our end of the line, had been inelud- 
ed in their flock on some formal com- 
mitment, and had stayed there. Not 
knowing her name, — she could not tell 
it herself, to be understood, — they had 
given her one of their own choosing ; and 
thus disguised, she might have stayed 
there forever but for the fortunate chance 
that cast her up to the surface once more, 
and gave the clue to her identity at last. 
Even then her father had nearly as much 
trouble in proving his title to his child as 
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he had had in looking for her, but in the 
end he made it good. ‘The frock she 
had worn when she was lost proved the 
missing link. The mate of it was still 
varefully laid away in the tenement. So 
Yette returned to fill the empty chair 
at the Sabbath board, and the peddler’s 
faith was justified. 


My other chip from the maelstrom 
was a lad half grown. He dropped into 
my office as if out of the clouds, one 
long and busy day, when, tired and out 
of sorts, I sat wishing my papers and 
the world in general in Halifax. I had 
not heard the knock, and when I looked 
up there stood my boy, a stout, square- 
shouldered lad, with heavy cowhide boots 
and dull honest eyes, — eyes that looked 
into mine for a moment as if with a 
question they were about to put, and 
then gave it up, gazing straight ahead, 
It struck me that I 
had seen that face before, and I found 
out immediately where. The officer of 
the Children’s Aid Society who had 
brought him explained that Frands — 
that was his name —had been in the 
society’s care five months and over. 
They had found him drifting in the 
streets, and, knowing whither that drift 
set, had taken him in charge and sent 
him to one of their lodging-houses, where 


stolid, impassive. 


he had been since, doing chores and 
plodding about in his dull way. That 
was where I had met him. Now they 
had decided that he should go to Florida, 
if he would, but first they would like to 
find out something about him. They 
had never been able to, beyond the fact 
that he was from Denmark. He had 
put his finger on the map in the reading- 
room, one day, and shown them where 
he came from: that was the extent of 
their information on that point. So 
they had sent him to me to talk to him 
in his own tongue and see what I could 
make of him. 

I addressed him in the politest Danish 
I was master of, and for an instant I 
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saw the listening, questioning look re- 
turn; but it vanished almost at once, 
and he answered in monosyllables, if at 
all, looking straight ahead, patient, pas- 
sive, indifferent. Much of what I said 
passed him entirely by. He did not seem 
to understand. Gradually I got out of 
him that his father was a farm laborer ; 
that he had come over to look for his 
cousin, who worked in Passaic, New 
Jersey, and had found him, — Heaven 
knows how! — but had lost him again. 
Then he had drifted to New York, where 
the society’s officers had come upon him. 
He nodded when told that he was to be 
sent far away to the country, much as 
if I had spoken of some one he had 
never heard of. We had arrived at this 
point when I asked him the name of his 
native town. 

The word he spoke came upon me 
with all the force of a sudden blow. I 
had played in the old village as a boy; 
all my childhood was bound up in its 
memories. For many years now I had 
not heard its name, — not since boyhood 
days spoken as he spoke it. Perhaps 
it was because I was tired: the office 
faded away, desk, headquarters across 
the street, boy, officer, business, and all. 
In their place were the brown heath 
I loved, the distant hills, the winding 
wagon-track, the peat-stacks, and the 
solitary sheep browsing on the barrows. 
Forgotten the thirty years, the seas that 
rolled between, the teeming city. I was 
at home again, a child. And there he 
stood, the boy, with it all in his dull, 
absent look. 
the day. 

‘“ Hua er et no? 
a sejer?” 

It plumped out of me in the broad 
Jutland dialect I had neither heard nor 
spoken in half a lifetime, and so aston- 
ished me that I nearly fell off my chair. 
Sheep, peat-stacks, cairn, and hills all 
vanished together, and in place of the 
sweet heather there was the table with the 
tiresome papers. I reached out yearn- 


I read it now as plain as 


Ka do ett fosté hua 
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ingly after the heath; I had not seen it 
for such a long time, — how long it did 
seem ! — and — but in the same breath 
it was all there again in the smile that 
lighted up Frands’ broad face like a 


glimpse of sunlight from a leaden sky. 


‘* Joesses, jou,” he laughed, “no ka a 
da saa grou godt.” } 

It was the first honest Danish word 
he had heard since he came to this be- 
wildering land. I read it in his face, 
no longer heavy or dull; saw it in the 
way he followed my speech, — spelling 
the words, as it were, with his own lips, 
to lose no syllable; caught it in his glad 
smile as he went on telling me about his 
journey, his home, and his homesickness 
for the heath, with a breathless kind of 
haste, as if, now that at last he had a 
chance, he were afraid it was all a dream, 
and that he would presently wake up and 
find it gone. Then the officer pulled my 
sleeve. 

He had coughed once or twice, but 
neither of us had heard him. Now he 
held out a paper he had brought, with 
an apologetic gesture. It was an agree- 
ment Frands was to sign, if he was go- 
ing to Florida. I glanced atit. Florida? 
Yes, to be sure; oh yes, Florida. I spoke 
to the officer, and it was in the Jutland 
dialect. I tried again, with no better 
luck. I saw him looking at me queerly, 
as if he thought it was not quite right 
with me, either, and then I recovered 
myself, and got back to the office and 
to America, but it was an effort. One 
does not skip across thirty years and two 
oceans, at my age, so easily as that. 

And then the dull look came back 
into Frands’ eyes, and he nodded stolid- 
ly. Yes, he would go to Florida. The 
papers were made out, and off he went, 
after giving me a hearty hand-shake 
that warranted he would come out right 
when he became accustomed to the new 
country; but he took something with 
him which it hurt me to part with. 

1 My exclamation on finding myself so sud- 
denly translated back to Denmark was an 


Frands is long since in Florida, grow- 
ing up with the country, and little Yette 
is a young woman. So long ago was it 
that the current which sucked her under 
cast her up again that there lives not in 
the whole street any one who can recall 
her loss. I tried to find one only yes- 
terday, but all the old people were dead 
or had moved away, and of the young 
who were very anxious to help me scarce- 
ly one was born at that time. But still 
the maelstrom drags down its victims ; 
and far away lies my Danish heath under 
the gray October sky, hidden behind the 
seas. 


PAOLO’S AWAKENING. 


Paolo sat cross-legged on his bench, 
stitching away for dear life. He pursed 
his lips and serewed up his mouth into 
all sorts of odd shapes with the effort, 
for it was an effort. He was only eight, 
and you would scarcely have imagined 
him over six, as he sat there sewing like 
a real little tailor; only Paolo knew but 
one seam, and that a hard one. Yet he 
held the needle and felt the edge with it 
in quite a grown-up way, and pulled the 
thread just as far as his short arm would 
reach. His mother sat ona stool by the 
window, where she could help him when 
he got into a snarl, —as he did once in 
a while, in spite of all he could do, — or 
when the needle had to be threaded. 
Then she dropped her own sewing, and, 
patting him on the head, said he was a 
good boy. 

Paolo felt very proud and big then, 
that he was able to help his mother, and 
he worked even more carefully and faith- 
fully than before, so that the boss should 
find no fault. The shouts of the boys in 
the block, playing duck-on-a-rock down 
in the street, came up through the open 
window, and he laughed as he heard 
them. He did not envy them, though 
he liked well enough to romp with the 
others. His was a sunny temper, con- 
impatient “ Why, don’t you understand me ?” 
His answer was, “ Lord, yes, now I do, indeed.” 
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tent with what came; besides, his sup- 
per was at stake, and Paolo had a good 
appetite. They were in sober earnest 
working for dear life, — Paolo and his 
mother. 

** Pants” for the sweater in Stanton 
Street was what they were making ; little 
knickerbockers for boys of Paolo’s own 
age. ‘Twelve pants for ten cents,” he 
said, counting on his fingers. ‘The mother 
brought them once a week, a big bundle 
which she carried home on her head, to 
have the buttons put on, fourteen on each 
pair, the bottoms turned up, and a ribbon 
sewn fast to the back seam inside. That 
was called finishing. When work was 
brisk, — and it was not always so since 
there had been such frequent strikes in 
Stanton Street,—they could together 
make the rent-money, and even more, as 
Paolo was learning and getting a stronger 
grip on the needle week by week. ‘The 
rent was six dollars a month for a dingy 
basement room in which it was twilight 
even on the brightest days, and a dark 
little cubby-hole where it was always 
midnight, and where there was just room 
for a bed of old boards, no more. In 
there slept Paolo with his uncle; his 
mother made her bed on the floor of the 
“ kitchen,” as they called it. 

The three made the family. There 
used to be four; but one stormy night 
in the winter that was just past Paolo’s 
father had not come home. The uncle 
came alone, and the story he told made 
the poor home in the basement darker 
and drearier for many a day than it had 
yet been. The two men worked together 
for a padrone on the scows at the ash- 
dump. They were in the crew that went 
out that day to the dumping-ground, far 
outside the harbor. It was a dangerous 
journey in arough sea. The half-frozen 
Italians clung to the great heaps like so 
many frightened flies, when the waves 
rose and tossed the unwieldy scows about, 
bumping one against the other, though 
they were strung out in a long row be- 
hind the tug, quite a distance apart. 


That day the sea had washed entirely 
over the last scow and nearly upset it. 
When it floated even again two of the 
crew were missing, one of them Paolo’s 
father. They had been washed away 
and lost, miles from shore. No one ever 
saw them again. 

The widow’s tears flowed for her dead 
husband, whom she could not even see 
laid in a grave the priest had blessed. 
The good father spoke to her of the sea 
as a vast God’s-Acre, over which the 
storms are forever chanting anthems in 
His praise to whom the secrets of its 
depths are revealed ; but she thought of 
it only as the cruel destroyer that had 
robbed her of her husband, and her 
tears fell faster. Paolo cried, too: part- 
ly because his mother cried; partly, if 
the truth must be told, because he was 
not to have a ride to the cemetery in the 
splendid coach. Giuseppe Salvatore, in 
the corner house, had never ceased talk- 
ing of the ride he had when his father 
died, the year before. Pietro and Jim 
went along, too, and rode all the way 
behind the hearse with black plumes. 
It was a sore subject with Paolo, for he 
was in school that day. 

And then he and his mother dried 
their tears and went to work. Hence- 
forth there was to be little else for them. 
The luxury of grief is not among the 
few luxuries which Mott Street tene- 
ments afford. Paolo’s life, after that, 
was lived mainly with the “ pants” on 
his hard bench in the rear tenement. 
His routine of work was varied by the 
household duties which he shared with 
his mother. There were the meals to 
Paolo 


was the cook, and not infrequently, when 


get, few and plain as they were. 


a building was being torn down in the 
neighborhood, he furnished the fuel as 
well. 
he put the needle away and foraged 
with the other children, dragging old 


Those were his off days, when 


beams and carrying burdens far beyond 
his years. 
The truant officer never found his way 
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to Paolo’s tenement to discover that he 
could neither read nor write, and what 
was more, would probably never learn. 
It would have been of little use, for the 
public schools thereabouts were crowded, 
and Paolo could not have got into one of 
them if he had tried. The teacher from 
the Industrial School, which he had at- 
tended for one brief season while his 
father was alive, called at long intervals, 
and brought him once a plant, which he 
set out in his mother’s window- garden 
and nursed carefully ever after. The 
“ varden’’ was contained within an old 
starch-box which had its place on the 
window- sill, since the policeman had 
ordered the fire-escape to be cleared. 
It was a kitchen garden with vegetables, 
and was almost all the green there was in 
the landscape. From one or two other 
windows in the yard there peeped tufts 
of green; but of trees there was none 
in sight, — nothing but the bare clothes- 
poles with their scores of pulley -lines 
from every window. Beyond the ceme- 
tery plot in the next block there was not 
an open spot or breathing- place, cer- 
tainly not a playground, within reach of 
that great teeming slum that harbored 
more than a hundred thousand persons, 
young and old. Even the graveyard 
was shut in by a high brick wall, so that 
a glimpse of the greensward over the old 
mounds was to be caught only through 
the spiked iron gates, the key to which 
was lost, or by standing on tiptoe and 
craning one’s neck. The dead there 
were of more account, though they had 
been forgotten these many years, than 
the living children who gazed so wist- 
fully upon the little paradise through 
the barred gate, and were chased by 
the policeman when he came that way. 
Something like this thought was in 
Paolo’s mind when he stood at sunset 
and peered in at the golden rays fall- 
ing athwart the green, but he did not 
know it. Paolo was not a philosopher, 
but he loved beauty and beautiful things, 
and was conscious of a great hunger 


which there was nothing in his narrow 
world to satisfy. 

Certainly not in the tenement. It was 
old and rickety and wretched, in keeping 
with the slum of which it formed a part. 
The whitewash was peeling off the walls, 
the stairs were patched, and the doorstep 
long since worn entirely away. It was 
hard to be decent in such a place, but 
the widow did the best she could. Her 
rooms were as neat as the general di- 
lapidation would permit. On the shelf 
where the old clock stood, flanked by the 
best crockery, most of it cracked and 
yellow with age, there was red and green 
paper cut in scallops very nicely. Gar- 
lie and onions hung in strings over the 
stove, and the red peppers that grew in 
the starch-box at the window gave quite 
a cheerful appearance to the room. In 
the corner, under a cheap print of the 
Virgin Mary with the Child, a small 
night-light in a blue glass was always 
kept burning. It was a kind of illumi- 
nation in honor of the Mother of God, 
through which the widow’s devout na- 
ture found expression. Paolo always 
looked upon it as a very solemn show. 
When he said his prayers, the sweet, 
patient eyes in the picture seemed to 
watch him with a mild look that made 
him turn over and go to sleep with a 
sigh of contentment. He felt then that 
he had not been altogether bad, and that 
he was quite safe in their keeping. 

Yet Paolo’s life was not wholly with- 
out its bright spots. Far fromit. There 
were the occasional trips to the dump 
with uncle Pasquale’s dinner, where there 
was always sport to be had in chasing 
the rats that overran the place, fighting 
for the scraps and bones the trimmers 
had rescued from the scows. There were 
so many of them, and so bold were they, 
that an old Italian who could no longer 
dig was employed to sit on a bale of 
rags and throw things at them, lest they 
carry off the whole establishment. When 
he hit one, the rest squealed and scam- 
pered away; but they were back again 
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in a minute, and the old man had his 
hands full pretty nearly all the time. 
Paolo thought that his was a glorious job, 
as any boy might, and hoped that he 
would soon be old, too, and as important. 
And then the men at the cage, — a great 


wire crate into which the rags from the 
ash-barrels were stuffed, to be plunged 
into the river where the tide ran through 
them and carried some of the loose dirt 
away. That was called washing the rags. 
To Paolo it was the most exciting thing 
in the world. What if some day the crate 
should bring up a fish, a real fish, from 
the river? When he thought of it; he 
wished that he might be sitting forever 
on that string-piece, fishing with the rag- 
cage, particularly when he was tired of 
stitching and turning over, a whole long 
day. 

Besides, there were the real holidays, 
when there was a marriage, a christen- 
ing, or a funeral in the tenement, par- 
ticularly when a baby died whose father 
belonged to one of the many benefit 
societies. A brass band was a proper 
thing then, and the whole block took < 
vacation to follow the music and the 
white hearse out of their ward into the 
next. But the chief of all the holidays 
came once a year, when the feast of 
St. Roceo — the patron saint of the vil- 
lage where Paolo’s parents had lived — 
was celebrated. Then a really beautiful 
altar was erected at one end of the yard, 
with lights and pictures on it. The rear 
fire-escapes in the whole row were decked 
with sheets and made into handsome bal- 
conies, — reserved seats, as it were, — on 
which the tenants sat and enjoyed it. A 
band in gorgeous uniforms played three 
whole days in the yard, and the men in 
their holiday clothes stepped up, bowed 
and crossed themselves, and laid their 
gifts on the plate which St. Rocco’s name- 
sake, the saloon-keeper in the block who 
had got up the celebration, had put there 
for them. In the evening they set off 
great strings of fire-crackers in the street, 
in the saint’s honor, until the police in- 
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terfered once and forbade that. Those 
were great days for Paolo, always. 

But the fun Paolo loved best of all 
was when he could get in a corner by 
himself, with no one to disturb him, and 
build castles and things out of some 
abandoned clay or mortar or wet sand, 
if there were nothing better. The plastic 
material took strange shapes of beauty 
under his hands. It was as if life had 
been somehow breathed into it by his 
touch, and it ordered itself as none of 
the other boys could make it. His fin- 
gers were tipped with genius, but he did 
not know it, for his work was only for 
the hour. He destroyed it as soon as it 
was made, to try for something. better. 
What he had made never satisfied him, 
one of the surest proofs that he was ca- 
pable of great things, had he only known 
it. But, as I said, he did not. 

The teacher from the Industrial School 
came upon him one day, sitting in the 
corner by himself and breathing life 
into the mud. She stood and watched 
him awhile, unseen, getting interested, 
almost excited, as he worked on. As for 
Paolo, he was solving the problem that 
had eluded him so long, and had eyes or 
thought for nothing else. As his fingers 
ran over the soft clay, the needle, the hard 
bench, the “pants,” even the sweater 
himself, vanished out of his sight, out of 
his life, and he thought only of the 
beautiful things he was fashioning to ex- 
press the longing in his soul, which no- 
thing mortal could shape. Then, sud- 
denly, seeing and despairing, he dashed 
it to pieces, and came back to earth and 
to the tenement. 

But not to the “pants ” 
sweater. 


and the 
What the teacher had seen 
that day had set her to thinking, and 
her visit resulted in a great change for 
Paolo. She called at night and had a 
long talk with his mother and uncle 
through the medium of the priest, who 
interpreted when they got to a hard 
place. Uncle Pasquale took but little 
part in the conversation. He sat by and 
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nodded most of the time, assured by 
the presence of the priest that it was all 
right. The widow cried a good deal, and 
went more than once to take a look at 
Paolo, lying snugly tucked in his bed in 
the inner room, quite unconscious of the 
weighty matters that were being decided 
concerning him. She came back the last 
time drying her eyes, and laid both her 
hands in the hand of the teacher. She 
nodded twice and smiled through her 
tears, and the bargain was made. Pao- 
lo’s slavery was at an end. 

His friend came the next day and 
took him away, dressed up in his best 
clothes, to a large school where there 
were many children, not of his own peo- 
ple, and where he was received kindly. 
There dawned that day a new life for 
Paolo, for in the afternoon trays of mod- 
eling clay were brought in, and the chil- 
dren were told to mould in it objects 
that were set before them.  Paolo’s 
teacher stood by and nodded approving- 
ly as his little fingers played so deftly 
with the clay, his face all lighted up 
with joy at this strange kind of a school- 
lesson. 

After that Paolo had a new and faith- 
ful friend, and as he worked away, put- 
ting his whole young soul into the tasks 
that filled it with radiant hope, other 
friends, rich and powerful, found him 
out in his slum. They brought better 
paying work for his mother than sewing 
“nants” for the sweater, and uncle Pas- 
quale abandoned the scows to become 
a porter in a big shipping house on the 
west side. The little family moved out 
of the old home into a better tenement, 
though not far away. Paolo’s loyal 
heart clung to the neighborhood where 
he had played and dreamed as a child, 
and he wanted it to share in his good for- 
tune, now that it had come. As the days 
passed, the neighbors who had known 
him as little Paolo came to speak of him 
as one who some day would be a great 
artist and make them all proud. Paolo 
laughed at that, and said that the first 
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bust he would hew in marble should be 
that of his patient, faithful mother; and 
with that he gave her a little hug and 
danced out of the room, leaving her to 
look after him with glistening eyes, brim- 
ming over with happiness. 

But Paolo’s dream was to have an- 
other awakening. The years passed and 
brought their changes. In the manly 
youth who came forward as his name 
was called in the academy, and stood 
modestly at the desk to receive his 
diploma, few would have recognized 
the little ragamuffin who had dragged 
bundles of firewood to the rookery in 
the alley, and carried uncle Pasquale’s 
dinner-pail to the dump. But the au- 
dience gathered to witness the Com- 
mencement exercises knew it all, and 
greeted him with a hearty welcome that 
recalled his early struggles and his hard- 
won success. It was Paolo’s day of tri- 
umph. The class honors and the medal 
were his. The bust that had won both 
stood in the hall crowned with laurel, — 
an Italian peasant woman with sweet, 
gentle face, in which there lingered the 
memories of the patient eyes that had 
lulled the child to sleep in the old days 
in the alley. His teacher spoke to him, 
spoke of him, with pride in voice and 
glance ; spoke tenderly of his old mother 
of the tenement, of his faithful work, 
of the loyal manhood that ever is the 
soul and badge of true genius. As he 
bade him welcome to the fellowship of 
artists who, in him, honored the best 
and noblest in their own aspirations, the 
emotion of the audience found voice once 
more. Paolo, flushed, his eyes filled with 
happy tears, stumbled out, he knew not 
how, with the coveted parchment in his 
hand. 

Home to his mother! It was the one 
thought in his mind as he walked toward 
the big bridge to cross to the city of his 
home, —to tell her of his joy, of his 
success. Soon she would no longer be 
poor. The day of hardship was over. 
He could work now and earn money, 


| 
| 
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much money, and the world would know 
and honor Paolo’s mother as it had hon- 
ored him. As he walked through the 
foggy winter day toward the river, where 
delayed throngs jostled each other at the 
bridge entrance, he thought with grate- 
ful heart of the friends who had smoothed 
the way for him. Ah, not for long the 
fog and slush! The medal carried with 
it a traveling stipend, and soon the sun- 
light of his native land for him and her. 
He should hear the surf wash on the 
shingly beach and in the deep grottoes 
of which she had sung to him when a 
child. Had he not promised her this ? 
And had they not many a time laughed 
for very joy at the prospect, the two to- 
gether ? 

He picked his way up the crowded 
stairs, carefully guarding the precious 
roll. The crush was even greater than 
usual. There had been delay, something 
wrong with the cable. Buta train was 
just waiting, and he hurried on board 
with the rest, little heeding what became 
of him so long as the diploma was safe. 
The train rolled out on the bridge, with 
Paolo wedged in the crowd on the plat- 
form of the last car, holding the paper 
high over his head, where it was shel- 


THE 


Tur plays of Shakespeare marshal 
themselves in the beyond. They stand 
in a place outside of our deduction. 
Their cosmos is greater than our phi- 
losophy. They are like the forces of 
nature and the operations of life in the 
vivid world about us. We may measure 
our intellectual growth by the new hori- 
zons we see opening within them. So 
long as they continue to live and change, 
to expand and deepen, to be filled with 
new harmony and new suggestion, we 
may rest content; we are still growing. 
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tered safe from the fog and the rain and 
the crush. 

Another train backed up, received its 
load of cross humanity, and vanished in 
the mist. The damp gray curtain had 
barely closed behind it, and the impa- 
tient throng was fretting at another de- 
lay, when consternation spread in the 
bridge-house. Word had come up from 
the track that something had happened. 
Trains were stalled all along the route. 
While the dread and uncertainty grew, 
a messenger ran up out of breath. There 
had been a collision. The last train had 
run into the one preceding it, in the fog. 
One was killed, vere injured. 
Doctors and ambulances were wanted. 

They came with the police, and by 
and by the partly wrecked train was 
hauled up to the platform. When the 
wounded had been taken to the hospital, 
they bore from the train the body of a 
youth, clutching yet in his hand a torn, 


others 


blood-stained paper tied about with a pur- 
ple ribbon. It was Paolo. 
ing had come. 


The awaken- 
Brighter skies than those 
of sunny Italy had dawned upon him in 
the gloom and terror of the great crash. 
Paolo was at home, waiting for his 
mother. 


Ja cob A . R i is. 


STUDY OF ROMEO. 

At the moment we think we have com- 
prehended them, at the moment we see 
them as stationary things, we may be 
sure something is wrong ; we are begin- 
ning to petrify. Our fresh interest in 
life has been arrested. There is, there- 
fore, danger in an attempt to “size up” 
Shakespeare. We cannot help setting 
down as a coxcomb any man who has 
done it to his own satisfaction. 


pigeon-holed himself. 
pig 


He has 
He will not get 
lost. If you want him, you can lay your 


hand on him. He has written an auto- 
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biography. 
self. 

In writing about Shakespeare, it is ex- 
eusable to put off the armor of criticism, 


He has “sized up” him- 


and speak in a fragmentary and incon- 
clusive manner, lest by giving way to 
conviction, by.encouraging ourselves into 
positive beliefs, we hasten the inevitable 
and grow old before our time. 

Perhaps some such apology is needed 
to introduce the observations on the char- 
acter of Romeo which are here thrown 
together, and the remarks about the play 
itself, the acting and the text. 


It is believed by some scholars that 
in the second quarto edition of Romeo 
and Juliet, published in 1599, Shake- 
speare’s revising hand can be seen, and 
that the differences between the first and 
second editions show the amendments, 
additions, and corrections with which 
Shakespeare saw fit to embellish his 
work in preparing it for the press. If 
this were actually the case; if we could 
lay the two texts on the table before us, 
convinced that one of them was Shake- 
speare’s draft or acting copy, and the 
other Shakespeare’s finished work; and 
if, by comparing the two, we could en- 
ter into the workshop and forge of his 
mind, it would seem as if we had at last 
found an avenue of approach towards 
this great personality, this intellect the 
most powerful that has ever illumined 
human life. No other literary inquiry 
could compare in interest with such a 
study as this; for the relation which 
Shakespeare himself bore to the plays he 
created is one of the mysteries and blank 
places in history, a gap that staggers 
the mind and which imagination cannot 
overleap. 

The student who examines both texts 
will be apt to conclude that the second 
is by no means a revised edition of the 
first, but that (according to another 
theory) the first is a pirated edition of 
the play, stolen by the printer, and pro- 
bably obtained by means of a reporter 
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who took down the lines as they were 
spoken on the stage. The stage direc- 
tions in the first edition are not properly 
the stage directions of a dramatist as to 
what should be done on the stage, but 
seem rather the records of an eye-witness 
as to what he saw happen on the stage. 
The mistakes of the reporter (or the 
perversions of the actors) as seen in the 
first edition generally injure the play; 
and it was from this circumstance — the 
frequency of blotches in the first edition 
—that the idea gained currency that 
the second edition was an example of 
Shakespeare’s never failing tact in bet- 
tering his own lines. 

Perhaps, after all, it would little ad- 
yance our understanding of the plays, or 
solve the essential puzzle, — that they 
actually had an author, —if we could 
follow every stroke of his revising pen. 
We should observe, no doubt, refinement 
of characterization, changes of stage ef- 
fect, the addition of flourishes and beau- 
ties; but their origin and true meaning, 
the secret of their life, would be as safe 
as it is at present, as securely lost in the 
midst of all this demonstration as the 
manuscripts themselves were in the de- 
struction of the Globe Theatre. 

If we must then abandon the hope 
of seeing Shakespeare in his workshop, 
we may, nevertheless, obtain from the 
pirated text some notion of the manner 
in which Shakespeare was 
own day, and of how he 
hands of the early actors. 


staged in his 
fared at the 

Romeo and 
Juliet is an exceptionally difficult play 
to act, and the difficulties seem to have 
been about the same in Shakespeare’s 
time as they are to-day. They are, in 
fact, inherent in the structure of the work 
itself. 

As artists advance in life, they develop, 
by growing familiar with the conditions 
of their art, the power of concealing its 
limitations, —a faculty in which even 
the greatest artists are often deficient 
in their early years. ‘There is an an- 
ecdote of Schumann which somewhat 
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crudely illustrates this. It is said that 
in one of his early symphonies he in- 
troduced a passage leading up to a cli- 
max, at which the horns were to take 
up the aria in triumph. At the rehears- 
al, when the moment came for the horns 
to trumpet forth their message of victo- 
ry, there was heard a sort of smothered 
braying which made everybody laugh. 
The composer had arranged his climax 
so that it fell upon a note which the 
horns could not sound except with closed 
stops. The passage had to be rewritten. 
The young painter is frequently found 
struggling with subjects, with effects of 
light which are almost impossible to ren- 
der, and which perhaps an older man 
would not attempt. It is not surprising 
to find among the early works of Shake- 
speare that some of the characters, how- 
ever true to life, 
life, 


sented on the stage. 


nay, because true to 
are almost impossible to be repre- 
Certainly Romeo 
presents us with a character of the kind. 

Shakespeare’s knowledge of human 
nature seems to have antedated his know- 
ledge of the stage. In imagining the 
character of Romeo, a character to fit 
the plot of the old story, he took little 
thought for his actors. In conjuring up 
the probabilities which would lead a man 
into such a course of conduct as Romeo’s, 
Shakespeare had in his mind the proba- 
bilities and facts in real life rather than 
the probabilities demanded by the stage. 

Romeo must be a man almost wholly 
made up of emotion, a creature very 
young, a lyric poet in the intensity of 
his sensations, a child in his helplessness 
beneath the ever varying currents and 
whirlpools of his feeling. 
a walking and frenzied dream, comes in 
contact with real life only to injure him- 
self and others, and finally drives with 
the collected energy of his being into 
voluntary shipwreck upon the rocks of 
the world. 

This man must fall in love at first 
sight. He must marry clandestinely. 
He must be banished for having taken 


He lives in 
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part in a street fight, and must return 
to slay himself upon the tomb of his 
beloved. 

Shakespeare, with his passion for real- 
ism, devotes several scenes at the open- 
ing of the play to the explanation of 
Romeo’s state of mind. 
us a 


He will give 
rationalistie account of love at 
first sight by bringing on this young 
poet in a blind chaos of emotion owing 
to his rejection by a woman not other- 
wise connected with the story. It is 
perfectly true that this is the best and 
perhaps the only explanation of love 
at first sight. The effect upon Romeo’s 
very boyish, unreal, and almost unplea- 
sant lovesickness of the rejection (for 
which we must always respect Rosaline) 
is to throw him, and all the unstable 
elements of which he is made, into a 
giddy whirl, which, after a day* or two, 
it will require only the glance of a pair 
of eyes to precipitate into the very elixir 
of true love. 

All this is true, but no audience cares 
about the episode or requires the expla- 
nation. Indeed, it jars upon the sen- 
timental notion of many persons to this 
day, and in many stage versions it is 
avoided. 

These preparatory scenes bring out 
in a most subtle way the egoism at 
the basis of Romeo’s character, — the 
same lyrical egoism that is in all his 
language and in all his conduct. When 
we first see Romeo, he is already in an 
uneasy dream. He is wandering, aloof 
from his friends and absorbed in him- 
self. On meeting Juliet he passes from 
his first dream 
On learning of the death of Juliet he 


into a second dream. 


passes into still a third and quite dif- 
ferent dream, — or stage of dream, — a 
stage in which action is necessary, and 
in which he displays the calculating 
intellect of a maniac. The mental ab- 
straction of Romeo continues even after 
he has met Juliet. In Capulet’s garden, 
despite the directness of Juliet, he is 
still in his reveries. The sacred wonder 
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of the hour turns all his thoughts, not 
into love, but into poetry. Juliet’s anxi- 
eties are practical. She asks him about 
his safety, how he came there, how he 
expects to escape. He answers in mad- 
rigals. His musings are almost imper- 
sonal. The power of the moonlight is 
over him, and the power of the scene, 
of which Juliet is only a part. 
“With love’s light wings did I o’er-perch these 
walls ; 
For stony limits cannot hold love out, 
And what love can do that dares love at- 
tempt ; 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me 


Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear 

That tips with silver all these fruit-tree 
tops — 

It is my soul that calls upon my name: 

How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by 
night, 

Like softest music to attending ears.” 


” 


These reflections are almost “ asides. 
They ought hardly to be spoken aloud. 
They denote that Romeo is still in his 
trance. They have, however, another 
and unfortunate influence: they retard 
the action of the play. As we read the 
play to ourselves, this accompaniment of 
lyrical feeling on Romeo’s part does not 
interfere with our enjoyment. It seems 
to accentuate the more direct and human 
strain of Juliet’s love. 

But on the stage the actor who plays 
Romeo requires the very highest powers. 
While speaking at a distance from Juliet, 
and in a constrained position, he must 
by his voice and gestures convey these 
subtlest shades of feeling, throw these 
garlands of verse into his talk without 
interrupting its naturalness, give all the 
“asides in such a manner that the au- 
dience feels they are in place, even as 
the reader does. It is no wonder that 
the rdle of Romeo is one of the most 
difficult in all Shakespeare. The de- 
mands made upon the stage are almost 
more than the stage can meet. The truth 
to nature is of a kind that the stage is 
almost powerless to render. 


The character of Romeo cannot hope 
to be popular. Such pure passion, such 
unreasonable giving way, is not easily for- 
given in a man. He must roll on the 
floor and blubber and kick. There is no 
getting away from this. He is not Romeo 
unless he cries like a baby or a Greek 
hero. This is the penalty for being a 
lyric poet. Had he used his mind more 
upon the problems of his love, and less 
upon its celebration in petaled phrases, 
his mind would not have deserted him 
so lamentably in the hour of his need. 
In fact, throughout the play, Romeo, by 
the exigencies of the plot, is in fair dan- 
ger of becoming contemptible. For one 
instant only does he rise into respec- 
tability, — at the moment of his quar- 
rel with Tybalt. At this crisis he is 
stung into life by the death of Mercutio, 
and acts like a man. The ranting man- 
ner in which it is customary to give Ro- 
meo’s words in this passage of the play 
shows how far most actors are from 
understanding the true purport of the 
lines ; how far from realizing that these 
few lines are the only opportunity the 
actor has of establishing the character 
of Romeo as a gentleman, a man of 
sense and courage, a formidable fellow, 
not unfit to be the hero of a play : — 

“ Alive, in triumph! and Mercutio slain! 

Away to heaven, respective lenity, 

And fire-ey’d fury be my conduct now ! 

Now, Tybalt, take the ‘ villain’ back again 

That late thou gav’st me ; — for Mercutio’s 

soul 

Is but a little way above our heads, 

Staying for thine to keep him company : 

Either thou, or I, or both, must go with him.” 
The first three lines are spoken by Ro- 
meo to himself. They are a reflection, 
not a declamation, —a reflection upon 
which he instantly acts. He assumes the 
calmness of a man of his rank who is 
about to fight. More than this, Romeo, 
the man of words and moods, when once 
roused, as we shall see later, in a worser 


cause, — when once pledged to action, 
— Romeo shines with a sort of fatalistie 
spiritual power. He is now visibly dedi- 
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cated to this quarrel. We feel sure that 
he will kill Tybalt in the encounter. The 
appeal to the supernatural is in his very 
gesture. The audience — nay, Tybalt 
himself — gazes with awe on this sudden 
apparition of Romeo as a man of action. 

This highly satisfactory conduct is 
soon swept away by his behavior on 
hearing the news of his banishment 
The boy seems to be without much stam- 
ina, after all. He is a pitiable object, 
and does not deserve the love of fair 
lady. 

At Mantua the tide of his feelings 
has turned again, and by one of those 
natural reactions which he himself takes 
note of he wakes up unaccountably hap- 
py, “and all this day an unaceustom’d 
spirit lifts him above the ground with 
cheerful thoughts.” It is the lightning 
before the thunderbolt. 

“ Her body sleeps in Capel’s monument, 

And her immortal part with angels lives. 

I saw her laid low in her kindred’s vault, 

And presently took post to tell it you.” 
Balthasar makes no atiempt to break 
the news gently. The blow descends on 
Romeo when he least expects it. He is 
not spared. 

The conduct of Romeo on hearing of 
Juliet’s death is so close to nature as to 
be nature itself, yet it happens to be 
conduct almost impossible to be given 
He does nothing. He is 
For fully five 
minutes he does not speak, and yet in 
these five minutes he must show to the 


on the stage. 


stunned. He collapses. 


audience that his nature has been shaken 
to its foundations. The delirium of mi- 
raculously beautiful poetry 
His 


paralyzed, but his mind is 


is broken. 
emotion is 
alert. He 
seems suddenly to be grown up,—a 


His words are gone. 


man, and not a boy, — and a man of ac- 
tion. “Is it even so?” 
He orders post-horses, ink and paper, in 


is all he says. 


a few rapid sentences; it is evident that 
before speaking at all he has determined 
what he will do, and from now on to 
the end of the play Romeo is different 


from his old self, for a new Romeo 
has appeared. He is in a state of in- 
tense and calm exultation. All his 
fluctuating emotions have been stilled or 
stunned. 


eato. 


He gives his orders in stac- 
We feel that he knows what he 
is going to do, and will certainly accom- 
plish it. Meanwhile his mind is domi- 
nant. 
“asides,” which before were lyrical, now 
become the comments of an acute intel- 


It is preternaturally active. His 


lect. His vivid and microscopic recollec- 
tion of the apothecary shop, his philo- 
sophical bantering with the apothecary, 
his sudden violence to Balthasar at the 
entrance to the tomb, and his as sudden 
friendliness, his words and conflict with 
Paris, whom he kills incidentally, ab- 
sent-mindedly, and, as it were, with his 
left hand, without malice and without 
remorse, — all these things show an in- 
tellect working at high pressure, while 
the spirit of the man is absorbed in an- 
other and more important matter. 
There is a certain state of mind in 
which the will to do is so soon followed 
by the act itself that one may say the 
The thought has al- 
ready begun to be executed even while 
it is being formed. 


act is automatie. 


This occurs espe- 
cially where the intent is to do some 
horrid deed which requires preparation, 
firmness of purpose, ingenuity, and above 
all external calmness. 


“ Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.” 


This is the phase through which Romeo 
is passing on the way from Mantua to 
Verona. His own words give us a pic- 
ture of him during that ride : — 
“ What said my man when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? ” 

He has come like an arrow, his mind 
closed to the external world, himself in 
the blind clutch of his own deadly pur- 
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pose, driving on towards its fulfillment. 
Only at the end, when he stands before 
the bier of Juliet, sure of his will, be- 
yond the reach of hindrance, alone for 
the first time, 





only then is his spirit re- 
leased in floods of eloquence; then does 
his triumphant purpose break into speech, 
and his words soar up like the flames 
of a great bonfire of precious incense 
streaming upward in exultation and in 
happiness. 

The whole course of these last scenes 
of Romeo’s life, which are scarcely 
longer than this description of them, is 
in the highest degree naturalistic ; but 
the scenes are in the nature of things so 
difficult to present on the stage as to be 
fairly impossible. The very long, the 
very minute description of the apotheca- 
ry’s shop, given by a man whose heart 
has stopped beating, but whose mind is 
at work more actively and more accu- 
rately than it has ever worked before, 
is a thing highly sane as to its words. 
It must be done quietly, rapidly, and yet 
the impression must be created, which 
is created upon Balthasar, that Romeo 
is not in his right mind. A friend see- 
ing him would cross the street to ask 
what was the matter. 

The whole character of Romeo, from 
the beginning, has been imagined with 
reference to this self-destroying consum- 
mation. From his first speech we might 
have suspected that something destruc- 
tive would come out of this man. 

There is a type of highly organized 
being, not well fitted for this world, 
whose practical activities are drowned in 
a sea of feeling. Egoists by their con- 
stitution, they become dangerous beings 
when vexed, cornered, or thwarted by 
society. Their fine energies have had 
no training in the painful constructive 
processes of civilization. Their first in- 
stinets, when goaded into activity, are 
instincts of destruction. They know no 
compromise. If they are not to have 
all, then no one shall possess anything. 
Romeo is not suffering in this final 


scene. He is experiencing the greatest 
pleasure of his life. He glories in his 
deed. It satisfies his soul. It gives him 
supreme spiritual activity. The deed 
brings widespread desolation, but to this 
he is indifferent, for it means the de- 
struction of the prison against which his 
desires have always beaten their wings, 
the destruction of a material and social 
universe from which he has always longed 
to be free. 
* O, here 

Will I set up my everlasting rest, 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-wearied flesh.” 


How much of all this psychology may 
we suppose was rendered apparent to the 
motley collection of excitable people who 
flocked to see the play — which appears 
to have been a popular one — in the years 
1591-97? Probably as much as may be 
gathered by an audience to-day from a 
tolerable representation of the piece. ‘The 
subtler truths of Shakespeare have always 
been lost upon the stage. In turning over 
the first quarto of Romeo and Juliet, we 
may see that many such matters were 
pruned ruggedly off by the actors. The 
early audiences, like the popular audi- 
ences of to-day, doubtless regarded ac- 
tion as the first merit of a play, and the 
stage managers must have understood 
this. It is noticeable that, in the authen- 
tie text, the street fight with which this 
play opens is a carefully-worked-up scene, 
which comes to a climax in the entry 
of the prince. The reporter gives a few 
words only to a description of the scene. 
No doubt, in Shakespeare’s time, the 
characters spoke very rapidly or all at 
once. It is impossible that the longer 
plays, like King Lear, should have been 
finished in an evening, unless the scenes 
moved with a hurry of life very different 
from the declamatory leisure with which 
our actors move from scene to scene. 
To make plain the course of the story 
was evidently the chief aim of the stage 
managers. The choruses are finger-posts. 
It is true that the choruses in Shake- 
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speare are generally so overloaded with 
curious ornament as to be incomprehen- 
sible except as explanations of things 
already understood. ‘The prologue to 
Romeo and Juliet is a riddle to which 
the play is the answer. One might at 
first suppose that the need of such fin- 
ger-posts betrayed a dull audience, but 
no dull person was ever enlightened by 
Shakespeare’s choruses. They play vari- 
ations on the theme. They instruct only 
the instructed. 

If interest in the course of the story 
be the first excitement to the theatre-goer, 
interest in seeing a picture of contem- 
porary manners is probably the second. 
Our chief loss in reading Shakespeare is 
the loss of the society he depicts, and 
which we know only through him. In 
every line and scene there must be mean- 
ings which have vanished forever with 
the conditions on which they comment. 
A character on the stage has need, at 
the feeblest, of only just so much vitality 
as will remind us of something we know 
in real life. The types of Shakespeare 
‘which have been found substantial enough 
to survive the loss of their originals 
must have had an interest for the first 
audiences, both in nature and in inten- 
sity, very different from their interest to 
us. The high life depicted by Shake- 
speare has disappeared. No one of us 
has ever known a Mercutio. Fortunate- 
ly, the types of society seem to change 
less in the lower orders than in the up- 
per classes. England swarms with old 
women like Juliet’s nurse; and as to 
these characters in Shakespeare whose 
originals still survive, and as to them 
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only, we may feel that we are near the 
Elizabethans. 

We should undoubtedly suffer some 
disenchantment by coming in contact 
with these coarse and violent people. 
How much do the pictures of contempo- 
rary England given us by the novelists 
stand in need of correction by a visit 
to the land! How different is the thing 
from the abstract! Or, to put the same 
thought in a more obvious light, how 
fantastic are the ideas of the Germans 
about Shakespeare! How Germanized 
does he come forth from their libraries 
and from their green-rooms ! 

We in America, with our formal man- 
ners, our bloodless complexions, our per- 
petual decorum and self-suppression, are 
about as much in sympathy with the 
real element of Shakespeare’s plays as a 
Baptist parson is with a fox-hunt. Our 
blood is stirred by the narration, but 
our constitution could never stand the 
reality. As we read we translate all 
things into the dialect of our province ; 
or if we are not great enough to be 
modest, let us say that we translate 
the dialect of the English province into 
the language of our empire; but we still 
translate. Mercutio, on inspection, would 
turn out to. be not a gentleman, — and 
indeed he is not; Juliet, to be a most 
extraordinary young person; Tybalt, a 
brute and ruffian, a type from the plan- 
tation ; and the only man with whom we 
should feel at all at ease would be the 
County Paris, in whom we should all re- 
cognize a perfectly bred man. ‘ What 
a man!” we should ery. ‘“ Why, he’s a 
man of wax!” 

John Jay Chapman. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Richelieu, by Richard Lodge, M. A., For- 
(Maemillan.) The 


average quality of the numerous histori- 


eign Statesmen Series. 


eal series published in the last few years 
has been, all things considered, rather sur- 
prisingly good ; but no one of them, per- 
haps, shows such uniformly admirable work 
as the Twelve English Statesmen, so that 
readers will be ready to give an especial 
welcome to a new series on similar lines, 
devoted to some of the most eminent states- 
men of Continental Europe, of which this 
volume is the earliest Precedence 
ean well be given to the life of the man 


issue. 


whom his biographer justly styles the great- 
est political genius France has ever pro- 
duced, while Professor Lodge’s masterly 
treatment of his subject makes his mono- 
graph no ill model for its successors. It 
is perfectly proportioned ; the narrative, if 
condensed, is neither dry nor bald; it is 
luminous and straightforward, even when 
dealing with the tortuous diplomacy, the 
confusing wars and rumors of war of the 
time ; it is steadily interesting, and often 
be the 
fault if he does not gain from the book a 


suggestive. It will reader’s own 
definite conception of the deep and endur- 
ing impress left by Richelieu on his country, 
and also of the momentousness of the prin- 
cipal shortcoming of his policy, his failure 
to reform the financial mal-administration 
of France. The second volume of the series, 
Philip Augustus, by William Holden Hut- 
ton, B. D., though not so noteworthy a book, 
is a well-arranged, clearly-written, and, we 
may add, readable brief history of Philip 
the Conqueror. The author very modestly 
owns his indebtedness to the French and 
German historians who have studied his sub- 
ject in the last fifty years, his conclusions 
drawn from an examination of the original 
authorities being generally anticipated by 
these scholars, so that he has had no choice 
but to follow in their footsteps. A later 
edition will probably correct a few slips 
in names and dates, evidences of careless 
proof-reading. — Eliza Pinckney, by Har- 
riott Horry Ravenel. (Scribners.) This 
is the third volume in the series of Wo- 


men of Colonial and Revolutionary Times ; 


New Books. 
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and if those bands of women known to- 
day as “Dames” and “ Daughters ” 
as plentiful as the reports of their doings, 


are 


we may well believe that the book-counters 
are lined with purchasers waiting for just 
such books as these. What is more, they 
are good books. This last volume presents 
a capital picture of the best Southern life 
before and during the Revolution. Fortu- 
nately for the biographer, Mrs. Pinckney 
left a mass of letters such as no woman 
to-day could find time to write. They are 
letters that picture clearly not only the so- 
cial life of the time, but the strong and 
It 


is interesting, also, to observe how many 


womanly personality of their writer. 


names that figure in them are names of 
constant and honored recurrence in Ameri- 
can history. — Jeanne d’Are, Her Life and 
Death, by Mrs. Oliphant. Heroes of the 
(Putnams.) That Mrs, 
Oliphant writes of the Maid with sympa- 
thetic insight and fervent enthusiasm we 


Nations Series. 


need hardly say, or that she expends no ef- 


forts in trying to give naturalistic explana- 


tions of the mystical elements in the his- 
tory. She is not disturbed by the apparition 
of the saints : “ there is in them an ineffable 
appropriateness an/1 fitness, against which 
the imagination, at least, has not a word to 
say.” She finds it more incredible that the 
devout peasant girl should have shown the 
genius of a soldier ; while at her trial she 
appears “a far greater miracle in her sim- 
plicity and noble steadfastness ” than even 
in the wonders she had wrought. Mrs. 
Oliphant attempts nothing more than to 
retell, faithfully and vividly, the familiar 
story, for which, considering the distance 
in time, such astonishingly abundant and 
We know of no 
popular life of her heroine which would be 
so likely to attract young readers. Like 
all the books of this series, the volume is 
generously illustrated. — The Mogul Em- 
perors of Hindustan, A. p. 1398-1707, by 
Edward 8S. Hoiden, LL. D. (Seribners.) 
A collection of miniatures of the Mogul 


authentic materials exist. 


Emperors having come into Professor Hol- 
den’s hands, he was led to devote “the 
spare hours of a long and harassing winter ” 


to the study of their history ; the result be- 
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ing certain magazine articles, here reprinted 
in a revised and extended form. Remem- 
bering that history is the author’s recrea- 
tion, and not his serious pursuit, we find in 
these sketches of the Great Moguls which 
come to us from the Lick Observatory many 
commendable qualities. Much varied in- 
formation is brought together and systema- 
tized in a volume of moderate compass ; ex- 
cellent judgment is shown in the selection 
of illustrative extracts from the authorities 
used, and in the choice of the authorities as 
well, while the writer’s conclusions drawn 
therefrom are temperate and just, and set 
forth in a lucid, unaffected style. The 
work is well illustrated, some of the por- 
traits being reproduced for the first time. 
But surely the miniature of the Empress 
“buried in the Taj-Mahal,” which makes so 
attractive a frontispiece, and that of Nur- 
Mahal (page 128), represent the same wo- 
man. Perhaps, however, the face of the 
latter, assuming the genuineness of the 
portrait, became the conventional model to 
which supposed pictures of later queens 
conformed. —The Edueation of Children 
at Rome, by George Clarke (Macmillan), 
presents succinetly the educational theories 
which dominated the Roman school system, 
and deals practically with such matters as 
the kinds of schools founded by the Ro- 
mans, their equipment and their currieu- 
la. There are many larger works on this 
subject, but none which form more plea- 
sant reading. — The Cambridge of Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety-Six, edited by Arthur 
Gilman. (The Riverside Press, Cambridge.) 
The further title of this handsome octavo 
is, A Picture of the City and its Industries 
Fifty Years after its Incorporation. Here 
is a city with a population of over eighty 
thousand, and a valuation of over eighty 
million, which indicates in its memorial vol- 
ume the relative value it sets on ideas and 
Three fourths of the work is 
taken up with historical studies by John 
Fiske and A. MeF. Davis, sketches of life 
by T. W. Higginson and others, notes on 
Harvard University by President Eliot, 
John Trowbridge, Bishop Lawrence, Dr. 


on things. 


Sargent, and others, and further inquiry 
into those features of the city which have 
to do with the health, education, religion, 
philanthropy, and self-government of the 
citizens ; while only the last quarter of the 
book is devoted to the business of the city. 
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This is putting the horse before the cart, 
and on prudential grounds alone is the 
most admirable advertisement the city could 
have. After all, people really wish to know 
a good place to live in, not merely a place 
to make money in. — Quaint Nantucket, 
by William Root Bliss. (Houghton.) Mr. 


Bliss has been singularly fortunate in the 
His 
narrative is used merely to link together de- 
lightful clippings from old letters, records, 
and sea-logs, unspoiled by 


amount of material at his command. 


any deviation 
and phraseolo- 
gy. There is no attempt at a systematic 
history of what Mr. Bliss justly styles 
“Quaint Nantucket,” but the quotations 
from documents of successive epochs give 


from their original spelling 


us pictures which we would not willingly ex- 
change for photographs from the life. Sep- 
arated from the mainland by a broad sound, 
the island folk kept their types more pure 
than their brethren on the continent. The 
history of their civilization is like a scien- 
tific experiment. Possible causes of change 
are introduced singly, and their relations 
to consequent effects are curiously evident. 
— The Messrs. Putnams have fitly incor- 
porated in the Heroes of the Nations Series 
their illustrated edition of Irving’s Life of 
Columbus, as condensed by the author from 
his larger work. 


LITERATURE. 

Mr. Knight’s definitive edition of the 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth 
(Maemillan) has reached the sixth volume, 
and in the chronological order embraces 
those poems written and published between 
1814 and 1820. 


Memorials of a Tour on 


Thus the final group is 
the Continent. 
Nothing is lacking which the reader may 
think he requires for the correct knowledge 
of all the circumstances under which Words- 
worth wrote ; nothing, either, which he may 
need for a comparison of texts ; and hardly 
anything is lacking which a tolerably igno- 
rant person would require for the elucida- 
tion of the facts imbedded in the verse. — 
Rubdiyét of Omar Khayydm, English, 
French, and German Translations, compar- 
atively arranged in Accordance with the 
Text of Edward Fitzgerald’s Version, with 
further Selections, Notes, Biographies, and 
other matter. Collected and edited by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. (Joseph Knight 
Co.) As comprehensive as this title are 
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the two teeming volumes of Mr. Dole’s 
Variorum Edition of Omar. All we know, 
and all we need to know of the Persian poet, 
is to be found somewhere in one of the 
two books. Nothing is omitted, from the 
ripe fruits of German scholarship down to 
the green apples of “ occasional verse.” 
If Mr. Dole’s diligence and ingenuity had 
been employed as judiciously in arranging 
this mass of material as in collecting it, no- 
thing but enthusiasm could greet his per- 
formance. As it is, he has rendered lovers 
of the tent-maker a great service in bring- 
ing together all that has been said of him 
and done with him. It is merely with the 
matter of arrangement that fault might not 
unreasonably be found. For a single exam- 
ple, Fitzgerald’s notes on the Rubdiyat of his 
translation do not appear in any one easily 
accessible place. They all seem to be there, 
but one must use one’s own ingenuity in 
finding them. 


The books are handsomely 
made, without and within, and, for their 
wealth of contents, should certainly meet 
The 
Bourgeoisie (Les Petits Bourgeois), belong- 
ing to Scenes from Parisian Life, and the 
last published of its author’s novels, has ap- 
peared in Messrs. Roberts’ edition of Bal- 
zac, translated by Miss Wormeley. This 
book was not given to the public till 1854, 
three years after Balzac’s death, though it 


with a generous welcome. Lesser 


would seem it was nearly ready for the 
press ten years earlier. It has been sur- 
mised that M. Rabou the finishing 
the work. — Mr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie has added to the list of his 
published works a volume of Essays on 
Nature and Culture. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
The essays are of firm intellectual fibre and 


gave 


touches to 


wholesome tone; if they have a fault, it is 
that of a rather unrelieved didacticism and 
an occasional tendency to emphatic tru- 
ism. — Mr. William Cranston Lawton has 
done a service to all teachers and students 
of the classics by issuing in book form his 
lectures on Art and Humanity in Homer. 
(Maemillan.) Intelligently used, this lit- 


tle book will go far toward making the 
school study of Homer humane and pro- 
fitable.— The Works of Max Beerbohm. 
(Scribners. ) 
Omnia Opera of Mr. Beerbohm ; and, alas, 


Seven brief essays from the 


the final words of his book are these: “I 
shall write no more. Already I feel my- 


self to be a trifle outmoded. I belong to 
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the Beardsley period. Younger men, with 
months of activity before them, with fresh- 
er schemes and notions, with newer enthu- 
siasm, have pressed forward since then. 
Cedo junioribus. Indeed, I stand aside with 
no regret. For to be outmoded is to be a 
classic, if one has written well. I have ac- 
ceded to the hierarchy of good scribes, and 
rather like my niche.” ‘To express delight 
in such a passage, by one who tells us that 
in 1890 he was a freshman at Oxford, would 
be to confess one’s self incapable of enjoy- 
ing it. With discretion, too, must one read 
the essay of historical research upon the 
year 1880, and be thankful for such train- 
ing as one has already received in the spirit 
of decadence. — Matthew Arnold’s review 
of Stopford Brooke’s Primer of English 
Literature and his Essay on Gray, and John 
Morley’s address to the University Exten- 
sion students on the Study of Literature, 
form a group of papers in a small volume 
designed apparently to quicken zeal in the 
study of literature. (Macmillan.) — The 
Interpretation of Literature, by W. H. 
Crawshaw, A.M. (Macemillan.) The merits 
and faults of this little treatise, which is a 
“discussion of literary principles and their 
application,” are such as usually attach to 
work which has taken form in the class- 
on the one hand, perfect clearness 
and sanity ; on the other, over-elaboration 
of plan, and a formalism of tone which is 
inharmonious with the essay idea. 


room : 


PERIODICALS. 

A periodical is generally founded for one 
of two purposes, — the making of money 
or the expression of ideas. After it is well 
on its feet, it may accomplish both of these 
ends. We have before us recent volumes 
of The Yellow Book, The Evergreen, and 
The Chap- Book. The purpose of The 
Yellow Book (Lane, London ; Copeland & 
Day, Boston) has sometimes been consid- 
ered a puzzle. Its continuance upon the 
lines on which it was first framed appears 
to have been abandoned. Its yellow is as 
bright without, but far paler within. The 
eult of which it was originally the prophet 
is expressing itself far more quietly, at 
least here, and The Yellow Book is cor- 
respondingly less exciting, both to Philis- 
tine enemies and to initiated admirers. 
The Evergreen, a Northern Seasonal (Pat- 


rick Geddes and Colleagues, Edinburgh ; 
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J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia), tells 
its own aim so clearly in the Prefatory 
Note to the volumes that have come to us 
that uncertainty is banished under the name 
which Allan Ramsay chose for his kindred 
attempt in 1724. The Evergreen seeks “ to 
stimulate the return to local and national 
tradition and living nature.” To this end 
it brings together the work of Scottish wri- 
ters and illustrators in volumes of striking 
beauty of type, paper, and binding. In the 
summer volume, essays, fiction, poetry, and 
decoration are all chosen with the spirit of 
guide ; in the autumn vol- 
ume, the same note of the season is con- 
sistently struck. One may not care for all 
the art, of pen and pencil, which the books 
set forth, — indeed, one does not in many in- 
stances ; yet the ‘‘ seasonal” has something 
of sincerity about it which smacks of its 
northern air, and the knowledge that its 
publishers, living together in a sort of col- 
lege settlement, make their periodical but 
a part of a general attempt to develop 
whatsoever things are lovely in Edinburgh 
leaves one wishing well to this enterprise, 
which can hardly have financial gain as one 
of its motives. S. R. Crockett, William 


summer as a 


Sharp, Sir Noél Paton, and others equal- 
ly well known are among the contributors. 
Each number contains pages of French, — 
not so much, we fancy, for the reason that 
leads Cosmopolis to the same course, as to 
emphasize the historic sympathy between 


and Scotland. From these for- 
eign growths we turn to Volume IV. of our 
own little Chap-Book. (H. 8S. Stone & Co., 
Chicago.) Like life itself, it stands compact 
of error and truth, wisdom and folly. The 
notes are nearly always readable and point- 
ed, the illustrations are often decadently 
bizarre and poor, the verse is amazingly 
unequal, the criticism is frequently capital. 
A paper by Mr. Norman Hapgood, An 
Intellectual Parvenu, is especially good. 
One class of modern Americans, indeed, 
could hardly be better occupied than in 
thinking over Mr. Hapgood’s remarks ; and 
for publishers of new magazines, whether in 
Chicago or in Britain, there is much virtue 
in the wise words with which Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie brings his contribution to the 
Chap-Book to an end: “The new impulse 
in literature, when it comes, will evidence 
its presence neither by indecency nor by 
eccentricity, but by a certain noble sim- 


France 
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plicity, by the sanity upon which a great 
authority ultimately rests, by the clearness 
of its insight and the depth of its sympathy 
with that deeper life of humanity, in which 
are the springs of originality and produe- 
tiveness.” 

FICTION. 

Weir of Hermiston, an Unfinished Ro- 
mance, by Robert Louis Stevenson. (Serib- 
ners.) A Romance Begun would be a more 
truthful description of this charming frag- 
ment, for the word “unfinished” carries 
with it an impression that the end was not 
far off. Putting together what Stevenson 
finished and what the Editorial Note tells us 
was to have been done, we may safely eal- 
culate that about two thirds of the story 
was still to be written when its untimely 
end came. There is abundantly enough to 
convince us that Stevenson had begun one 
of his very best performances ; and there is 
enough to show clearly, again, why it is that 
our generation, especially its younger ele- 
ment, cares so very greatly for the writer 
who is gone. No one spoke more unmis- 
takably than he the most characteristic 
language of our day. His mind, like his 
pen, worked in the medium which it pro- 
vides ; and one great sorrow is that nobody 
is left so completely the interpreter of a 
spirit which now must be content with a 
less satisfying utterance. — Disturbing Ele- 
ments, by Mrs. Birchenough [M. E. Brad- 
ley]. (Maemillan.) A pleasing and read- 
able tale, whose unobtrusive virtues will 
cause it to be overlooked, we hope, only by 
the hardened readers of the highly colored, 
strongly flavored fiction of the hour. The 
contrasting characters of the charming, 
well-bred, clever, and sophisticated Mrs. 
Lanion, one of those women who instinct- 
ively prefer the other sex to their own, and 
her high-minded, college-trained, and quite 
unsophisticated granddaughter, are drawn 
with admirable truth, as is the household 
of the French branch of their family, and 
especially the old lady who is its efficient 
and domineering head. The author’s good 
sense and good taste are grateful to the 
reader, who soon finds that she can tell a 
story as well. The Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, and Other Tales, by Beigian Writers, 
translated by Edith Wingate Rinder. (Stone 
& Kimball.) A dozen tales by some writers 
of to-day, of whom only one has a European 
reputation, selected by the translator as re- 
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presentative of “the contemporary Belgian 
Renascence.” Two of the sketches, The 
Massacre of the Innocents, by Maeterlinck, 
and The Denial of St. Peter, by Demolder, 
are Scripture stories with a Flemish set- 
ting, — literary versions, as it were, of old 
Dutch Biblical pictures. Three of the tales 
are by M. Georges Eekhoud, sometimes 
called the Zola of Flanders, a name to which 
the brutal realism of Hiep - Hioup, rather 
than the tenderness and pathos of Ex-Voto, 
would entitle him. Realism, so called, is 
the prevailing quality of these studies, grim- 
ly tragic for the most part. Judging from 
this book, we should conclude that the Bei- 
gian jin de siccle raconteurs are quite with- 
We are told that 
The Beleaguered City may help us to com- 


out the grace of humor. 


prehend L’Ame Errante, but we fail to 
discover, in manner or spirit, the least af- 
finity between M. Richelle’s fantasy and 
Mrs. Oliphant’s beautiful tale. — Lives that 
came to Nothing, by Garrett Leigh. Iris 
(Dent, London ; Macmillan, New 
York.) In this vague tale, or rather sketch, 
we meet the characters, to whom we are 
never really introduced, at a seaside re- 
sort, where they indulge in much epigram- 
matic and allusive talk, the conversations 
being varied by fragments of letters. As 


o 


Series. 


The Contributors’ Club. 


we go on, we become slightly acquainted 
with the several characters, and begin to 
comprehend how unfortunately the love of 
some of them has gone astray, especially 
that of ‘the little woman,” who, like Char- 
lotte, is a married lady, and whose Wer- 
ther is also a moral man. The book is a 
singular mixture of cleverness and crude- 
ness, and, to all appearance, is a youth- 
ful production. — In the Valley of Tophet, 
by Henry W. Nevinson. (Holt.) The 
Valley of Tophet is a typical mining dis- 
trict in England, of the worser sort, and 
the dramatis persone of the dozen stories 
composing the volume are drawn from the 
overworked and underfed workers of the 
iron mines. As befits the stage and actors, 
The au- 
thor, evidently familiar with the models 
from which the characters are drawn, but 


the trend of the book is pathetic. 


influenced by a laudable desire to champion 
their cause, has idealized his portraits, and 
demands a little more pity than we care to 
bestow on persons not made like as we are. 
At times, however, all trace of overdrawing 
disappears, and we involuntarily yield the 
sympathy no longer asked. Such stories as 
An Undesired Victory and Miss Rachel 
show Mr. Nevinson at his best, and his best 
is admirable. 
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A Prayer fora LHE credibility of the story 
Conflagration. that the Caliph Omar caused 
the destruction of the Alexandrian library 
has been seriously questioned, but this does 
not prevent some of us from wishing that the 
caliph were alive to-day, in order that we 
might request him to repeat his exploit ona 
larger seale. It is true that we should proba- 
bly desire him to save a few books beside the 
Koran, and that we should have a pretty live- 
ly time determining which these few books 
should be. Mr. Swinburne would doubtless 
assert with vehement volubility that all ex- 
tant copies of Victor Hugo’s works should be 
put ina safe place at once, and Professor 
Saintsbury would begin at the other end 
and insist on committing every copy of 
Byron to the flames. It would certainly be 
a battle royal of the critics, if not a new 


battle of the books. But if, as sometimes 
happens in such eases, the contending par- 
ties should agree to suspend hostilities, and 
to select a scapegoat on which to centre 
their animosities, could they make a better, 
amore grateful choice, than to offer up to 
the salutary conflagration the whole army 
of monographs, doctors’ theses, and “ stud- 
ies” that the university and other presses 
are turning out for the invasion of our li- 
braries and the subjugation of our true 
kingdoms, according to good Sir Edward 
Dyer, — to wit, our minds? Are not these 
precious specialists whom, in imitation of 
Germany, we are training up, threatening 
to become a very plague of Egypt to us, 
—or rather two plagues in one, that of 
the locusts and that of the darkness, — 
and must not something be done to rid us 
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of them? Alexandria had its commenta- 
tors, the seventeenth century had its weav- 
ers of interminable romances, our fathers 
had their ponderous divines and portentous 
eulogistic biographers ; but we have our 
specialists, and there is no Omar in sight 
to burn either them or their monographs. 
Such being the case, is it too much to be- 
seech the universities to increase their corps 
of instructors in rhetoric? If our institu- 
tions of learning are to become mere manu- 
faetories of books, we can at least ask that 
they manufacture readable ones. 

The Real Thing. —I have recently run across 
two instances of generosity 
that seem to me almost ideally representa- 
tive of that much misunderstood quality. I 
have always held that to be generous, in the 
nice sense of the word, demands a certain 
spiritual temper, not too thoughtlessly be- 
nevolent, and given to a just appreciation of 
the value of things; and this temper I have 
found in two people as far as possible re- 
moved from each other inall that pertains 
to their manner of life and outward cir- 
cumstances. The first instance is that ofa 
gitl clerk in a down-town office, earning 
but a few dollars a week, who had been 
saving, after the disheartening fashion of 
women, until she had enough money to buy 
a bicycle. She had a rudimentary passion 
for perfectness, and her heart had been 
fixed on a high-priced machine, delicate in 
mechanism and beautiful to the eye, but 
she surprised her friends by getting instead 
one of a cheaper grade. When asked her 
reason for the change, she said that she 
wanted to feel perfectly free to lend her 
wheel, and at the eleventh hour had doubted 
her ability cordially to offer the one she 
coveted. 

The second instance is perhaps of purer 
essence than the first, for in the mere act 
of choosing the cheaper wheel there was a 
suggestion of thrift. 
following. 

A man, a painter, found one day that to 
him, as to many of us, the fashions and 
poses of civilization had become a weari- 
ness; in spite of an energy and an insight 
that made bim closely akin to the sixteenth- 
century masters his mind flagged, and he 
looked about him for a green spot of un- 
recorded nature in which to rest awhile. 
He was not easy to satisfy, and before he 
found what he wanted he had wandered 
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very 


far away. When he returned, he 
brought back with him memoranda that 
could never be duplicated, and that held 
suggestions and memories of a curious and 
primitive life that soon must vanish from 
the face of the earth. These notes of line 
and color he guarded as closely as you may 
imagine manuscripts were guarded before 
the day of Gutenberg. None but himself 
had access to them, and when they were 
shown it was in his room, with all precau- 
tions taken against injury or loss. 

One day, however, the artist happened 
to hear that the wife of one of his friends, 
an invalid of many years, whom he had 
never seen, had expressed an interest in the 
sketches. Possibly it was in part the poetry 
of it that attracted him, — the piteous de- 
sire of a sensitive soul, bound to its couch, 
for that freedom of eye and thought which 
should earry it across continents and seas 
to the little island known only to the bold- 
est travelers. Be that as it may, he took 
up his wonderful portfolio, and put it into 
the hands of his friend to carry home and 
keep so long as it should please his wife. 
There was not a word of caution, there was 
not a moment of hesitation; it was the 
princely surrender of a treasure the worth 
of which only an artist, and only such an 
artist, could fully know. His friend, who 
is my friend also, and from whom I heard 
the story, is a poor man. I know his 
plain rooms, and I can imagine that upper 
bedroom flooded suddenly with tropical 
color and light. 
his wife resting on the luxuriant beauty of 
cocoanut palins leaning to a sea of unutter- 
able blue, on lithe and joyous forms full 
of the vigor of life, on the dusky glow of 
primeval forests, on all that was most re- 
mote and foreign to her cloistered days; 


I can imagine the eyes of 


and it seems to me that the word “ gener- 
ous” most perfectly fits the act of the 
painter. 

— Twenty years ago, the writer, 
with her three-year-old child, 
was on her way to Washington in midwinter. 


A Lover of 
Children. 


Instead of reaching that beautiful city early 
in the morning, as was expected, the train 
was stalled in the night by a terrible bliz- 
zard. After the height of the storm was 
over, it took hours to dig away the heavy 
snow that buried not only the rails, but the 
whole world apparently. Slowly and labo- 
riously the locomotive crept on, and we were 
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still two hundred miles from Washington 
when the church clock struck eight in a vil- 
lage where we halted. Men jumped up to 
see if there were time to get a cup of cof- 
fee ; nervous and anxious women clamored 
for tea, and I cried with the rest, “ Oh, if 
only I could get a glass of milk for my lit- 
tle girl!” “Impossible,” said the brake- 
man, who was passing through the car : 
shan’t be here but a minute.” 

Paying no heed to his words, a gentleman 
of striking appearance, whose fine face and 
head I had been silently studying, hurried- 
ly left the car and disappeared upon the 
snowy platform. “ He ’ll get left,” sneered 
the brakeman. 


“we 


The train moved on, feeling its way 
through the huge white banks on both sides. 
The gentleman had evidently been travel- 
ing alone, for no one seemed anxious be- 
vause he did not come back. The cars 
were hardly in full swing, however, when 
he jumped aboard, a little out of breath, 
dusted with snow, but self-possessed and 
calm, holding carefully a tall glass of milk, 
which he gave to the wee girl beside me. 
My stammered thanks for such unexpect- 
ed kindness from an unknown traveler he 
brushed away with a wave of his hand. 
“But the glass?” I insisted, knowing it 
could not be returned, as we were now thun- 
dering onward. “Is yours, madam,” he re- 
plied, settling himself into his seat, paying 
no more attention to us. But later in the 
course of the dreary forenoon he motioned 
to the little lass to come to him, which she 
willingly did. He lifted her to his side, 
and with his arm round her she cuddled 
up against him, and for two hours he whis- 
pered stories into her ear, so low that no one 
else could hear, but the delight of which 
was reflected in her dancing eyes and smil- 
ing lips. 

At Baltimore the stranger disappeared, 
and a gentleman across the passage from 
us leaned over and said, “ Do you know 
who has been entertaining your child so 
charmingly, as indeed only he could?” 
“T have n’t the faintest idea.” 
sor Francis J. Child.” 

So many years have flown since then that 
the little lass herself writes stories now, — 
perhaps far-away echoes of those she heard 


“ Profes- 


that wintry day when Professor Child made 
summer in her heart; but the tall, thick 
depot tumbler still stands on the high shelf 
of the cupboard, too sacred for any use, save 
as a memento of the kindly chivalry of a 
great man to a little child. 


q. 
Of cypress twined, and rue, 
A funeral wreath I bring, 
Him that Hymettus knew, 
A singer sweet I sing, 
Gentle and void of bane, 
The lover of a queen, 
By female weapons slain. 


Two Cha- 
rades. 


What sting could be more keen, 
What death give greater pain ? 


Sisters of Jael and the drunken crew 
That world-enchanting Orpheus slew, 
The fates are not unkind like you ; 
Your victim, though my first my last no 
more, 
Sups not with Pluto on the Stygian shore ; 
Transformed in sex, in heaven above 
She ministers to Jove and Love, 
Smiles as she bids the immortal nectar flow, 
Nor mourns the sweets begrudged him here 
below. 
II. 


Didst thou my first, my second, on that night 
Thou found’st Endymion naked on the 
steep, 


Beauteous forever in Jove-given sleep ? 
Did shepherd’s love thy 
quite, 


goddess-love re- 


Or did he, slumbering on in Love’s despite, 
There teach thy breast to know why mor- 
tals weep 
Or plunge like Sappho in the kindly deep 
To quench that fire that quencheth all de- 
light ? 


I see thee pale and wan, thy rounded 
limb, 
That made the night enchantment, bowed 
with age ; 
Thou movest earth and ocean, but not 
him, — 
He sleeps forever. So my whole in rage 
Howls at the portals of great Ammon’s 
shrine, 
3ut wakes no more the oracle divine. 








